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FACIAL  VISION,  OR  THE  SENSE  OF  OBSTACLES1 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


PROBABLY  the  uncanny  ways  of  the 
blind  have  seemed  miraculous  to  the 
seeing  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  sur¬ 
prising  freedom  of  movement,  the  avoidance 
of  obstacles  in  their  path,  the  escape  from 
injury  in  situations  in  which  vision  seems 
essential,  and  the  inability  of  the  blind 
themselves  to  explain  exactly  how  they  ac¬ 
complish  these  feats  have  led  many  ob¬ 
servers  to  attribute  to  them  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  power  not  shared  by  the  seeing.  Many 
vague  descriptive  terms  have  been  used  to 
label  this  special  ability,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  words  and  phrases  connecting  it 
with  the  sensory  life — a  sixth  sense,  an 
X-sense,  a  distance  sense,  a  sensation  of 
approach,  a  sense  of  obstacles,  a  warning 
sense,  and  percepio  facialis,  or  facial  vis¬ 
ion — to  words  and  phrases  borrowed  from 
psychical  research  and  occultism — telesthesia, 
paroptic  vision,  extra-retinal  vision,  and  the 
sense  of  presence. 

Diderot  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

1  This  article  represents  an  abbreviated  treatment 
of  the  subject,  based  on  the  author’s  research  for  a 
chapter  in  his  forthcoming  book,  Problems  in  the 
Psychology  of  Blindness. 


person  to  call  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  to  the  superior  sensory  capacities  of 
the  blind  in  his  Letter  on  the  Blind ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1749. 

The  blind  man  of  Puiseaux  judges  of  his 
nearness  to  the  fire  by  the  degrees  of  heat; 
of  the  fullness  of  vessels  by  the  sound  made 
by  liquids  which  he  pours  into  them;  of  the 
proximity  of  bodies  by  the  action  of  air  on 
his  face.  He  is  so  sensitive  to  the  least  atmos¬ 
pheric  change  that  he  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  street  and  a  closed  alley. 

One  of  the  most  striking  accounts,  show¬ 
ing  facial  vision  in  a  very  high  degree,  is 
contributed  by  W.  Hanks  Levy  in  his  Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  Blind,  published  in  1872: 

Whether  within  a  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  whether  walking  or  standing  still,  I  can 
tell,  although  quite  blind,  when  I  am  oppo¬ 
site  an  object  and  can  perceive  whether  it 
be  tall  or  short,  slender  or  bulky.  I  can  also 
detect  whether  it  be  a^  solitary  object  or  a 
continuous  fence;  whether  it  be  a  close 
fence  or  composed  of  opep  rails ;  and  often 
whether  it  be  a  wooden  fence,  a  brick  or 
stone  wall,  or  a  quickset  hedge.\  I  cannot 
usually  perceive  objects  if  much  lower  than 
my  shoulder,  but  sometimes  very  low  ob- 
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jects  can  be  detected ....  When  passing 
along  a  street,  I  can  distinguish  shops  from 
private  houses  and  even  point  out  the  doors 
and  windows,  etc.,  and  this  whether  the 
doors  be  shut  or  open.  When  a  window  con¬ 
sists  of  one  entire  sheet  of  glass,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  discover  than  one  composed  of  a 
number  of  small  panes ....  When  the  lower 
part  of  a  fence  is  brickwork,  and  the  upper 
part  rails,  the  fact  can  be  detected,  and  the 
line  where  the  two  meet  easily  perceived. 
Irregularities  in  height  and  projections,  and 
indentations  in  walls,  can  also  be  discovered. 

i  > 

Of  course  not  all  blind  people  possess  or 
use  this  ability  to  the  same  degree.  Some 
writers  consider  it  a  special  talent  with 
which  some  people  are  endowed,  putting  it 
in  the  same  class  with  musical,  artistic,  or 
mathematical  ability;  others  connect  it  with 
the  cause  of  the  blindness,  certain  diseases 
making  the  skin  especially  sensitive  to  air 
currents ;  some  think  this  ability  is  most 
likely  to  appear  in  those  who  are  born  blind 
or  become  blind  in  early  infancy,  reporting 
that  it  is  rarely  found  among  adults  blinded 
by  accident  or  in  elderly  people  losing  their 
vision  late  in  life;  still  others  consider  it 
a  faculty  which  can  be  learned  and  propose 
to  find  out  the  best  methods  of  developing 
it  so  that  the  obstacle  sense  may  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Many  interesting  theories  have  been  pro¬ 
pounded  to  explain  the  sense  of  obstacles, 
with  anecdotes  of  surprising  feats  of  the 
blind  to  support  the  theories.  In  1895,  the 
first  thorough-going  attempt  at  a  scientific 
study  of  the  question  appeared  when  Dr. 
Theodor  Heller  published  his  “Studien  2ur 
Blind  enpsychologie”  in  the  Philo  so phis  chen 
Studien,  edited  by  the  great  German  psy¬ 
chologist,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Before  this 
time,  most  of  the  evidence  for  the  sense  of 
obstacles  was  of  the  hearsay  variety,  based 
upon  casual  observations  of  a  few  cases 
unchecked  by  scientific  controls.  The  com¬ 
mon  assumption  was  that  the  blind  had 
»> 

some  peculiar  sensitivity  in  the  skin  of  the 
face  so  that  they  were  made  conscious  of 


obstacles  in  their  path  by  air  pressure.  When 
walking,  a  person  pushes  before  him  a 
column  of  air,  they  reasoned.  On  approach¬ 
ing  a  solid  body,  this  column  of  air  would 
be  thrown  back  against  its  impelling  cause 

and  so  strike  the  forehead  and  face  with 

* 

the  effect  of  a  blow,  slight  or  violent  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height,  bulk,  line  of  direction  of 
the  object,  and  the  degree  of  attention  paid 
at  the  moment  by  the  subject.  Blind  people 
reported  that  when  they  wore  hats  pulled 
down  over  the  forehead,  or  wrapped  pieces 
of  cloth  about  the  face,  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  locating  objects,  and  seeing  ob¬ 
servers  noted  that  many  blind  people  went 
about  with  heads  pressed  forward  as  if 
seeking  stimulation  on  the  face,  thus  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  use  of  feelers  by  insects. 

Dr.  Heller  attempted  to  shed  light  upon 
the  question  by  a  scientific  study  along  two 
lines :  systematic  observation  of  the  action  v 
of  blind  people  learning  to  walk  about  freely 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  and  careful 
experiments  with  subjects  who  possessed 
the  sense  of  obstacles.  When  first  attempt¬ 
ing  to  walk  without  guidance,  blind  people 
give  one  an  impression  of  complete  helpless¬ 
ness.  Their  feet  are  pushed  forward  cau¬ 
tiously,  while  their  hands  are  stretched  out 
to  guard  them  from  danger.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  , notice  changes  in  the  sounds 
about  them  and  slight  sensations  in  the 
face  as  they  approach  objects,  and  they 
learn  to  restrain  their  clumsy,  groping  move¬ 
ments  so  as  to  be  less  conspicuous  and  so 
more  acceptable  to  the  society  of  the  seeing. 
No  new,  mysterious  sense  is  involved,  but 
merely  a  wise  use  of  pressure  and  hearing. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  blind  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  objects  by  sound  at 
from  3  to  4  meters,  by  pressure  at  from  60 
to  70  centimeters. 

Dr.  Heller  writes : 

Our  experiments  were  made  in  a  spacious 
room  from  which  all  the  furniture  had 
been  removed.  The  ‘obstacle’  was  a  school 
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chart,  about  6.65  meters  by  1  meter,  on  a 
stand.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments, 
touch  sensations  were  eliminated  by  winding 
a  broad  band  of  flannel  about  the  forehead 
of  the  subject  and  requiring  him  to  keep  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  About  45  centimeters 
in  front  of  the  chart,  a  string  was  stretched 
to  prevent  an  actual  collision  with  the  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  chart  was  set  up  at  various  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  direction  in  which  the  subject 
was  to  move,  and  he  was  instructed  to  stop 
as  soon  as  he  had  any  clue  that  he  was  ap¬ 
proaching  it.  In  order  to  keep  the  subject  in 
a  state  of  concentrated  attention,  some  catch 
tests  were  made  in  which  the  chart  was  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  Four  subjects  took  part  in 
the  experiments. 

In  a  later  series  of  tests,  sensations  of 
hearing  were  eliminated. 

Certain  difficulties  appeared  in  both  sets 
of  experiments.  In  the  experiments  with 
a  flannel  band  on  the  forehead,  it  often  hap- 
|  pened  that  when  the  chart  was  not  in  the 
room,  the  subjects  asserted  with  great  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  were  standing  near  it,  and 
in  other  tests,  when  the  chart  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  the  subjects  would 
!  stop  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  started, 
saying  that,  if  they  stretched  out  their  hands, 
they  could  touch  the  obstacle  at  once.  If 
the  chart  was  not  set  perpendicular,  but 
parallel  to  the  line  of  movement,  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  easily  deceived,  thinking  they 
stood  in  front  of  the  chart  when  beside  it. 

In  the  experiments  with  hearing  elimi¬ 
nated,  other  difficulties  arose.  Sensations 
within  the  ear  now  became  very  prominent 
and  disturbing.  The  subjects  were  unable 
to  move  straight  forward,  and  a  strip  of 
carpet  had  to  be  laid  in  the  direction  the 
experimenter  desired  them  to  move.  The 
experiments  had  to  be  brief  because  the 
sounds  within  the  ear  became  unbearable. 

In  summarizing,  Heller  says : 

We  may  now  ask  ourselves  how  sensa¬ 
tions  of  sound  and  touch  co-operate  in  the 
discovery  of  obstacles.  The  damping  of  the 


sound  of  one’s  footsteps,  resulting  from  the 
interference  of  sound  waves,  is  of  course 
sensed  at  a  greater  distance  than  faint  pres¬ 
sure  sensations  aroused  by  the  reflection  of 
currents  of  air.  And  as  a  result  of  their 
greater  intensity,  the  sound  stimuli  would 
naturally  attract  the  attention  more  readily 
than  the  touch  sensations,  which  are  hardly 
above  the  threshold  of  sensation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  sound  component  is  not  the  decisive 
one  in  the  perception  of  obstacles.  The  blind 
person  cannot  always  tell  with  certainty  from 
which  side  the  reflected  sound  comes.  He 
notes  modifications  in  the  sound  of  his  foot¬ 
steps,  but  this  may  result  from  differences  in 
the  floor  upon  which  he  is  walking.  The  only 
criterion  which  is  decisive  for  the  presence 
of  obstacles  is  the  pressure  sensation  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  forehead.  But  since  these  sensa¬ 
tions  are  so  slight,  they  would  not  be  noticed 
unless  the  attention  of  the  subject  had  first 
been  directed  to  them  by  sensations  obtained 
through  the  ears.  .  .  .  The  behavior  of  the 
blind  when  approaching  an  object  may  then 
be  explained  as  follows :  the  perception  of 
changes  in  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  leads 
to  careful  attention  for  sensations  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  forehead.  If  these  characteristic 
sensations  then  arise,  he  is  sure  that  there 
is  an  obstacle  in  his  path,  and  he  turns  aside 
in  good  time.  The  sound  components  of  the 
experience  serve  as  a  signal  which  inhibits 
other  processes  which  might  prevent  full 
attention. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Heller  was 
experimenting  in  Germany,  three  American 
psychologists  became  interested  in  the  ob¬ 
stacle  sense.  In  1890,  William  James  had 
raised  the  question  whether  one  might  not 
be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  objects  by 
means  of  tactile  sensations  from  the  tym¬ 
panic  membrane  of  the  ear.  Dresslar  tested 
this  suggestion  by  a  series  of  experiments 
in  1893,  and  his  experiments  were  repeated 
in  1904  by  Robert  MacDougall.  Dresslar 
first  used  a  manometer  to  determine  how 
sensitive  the  ear-drums  are  to  atmospheric 
pressure  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  ascribe  to  the  ear-drums  the  sensation  of 
being  “shut  in”  when  near  large  objects, 
since  the  pressure  of  the  air  would  not  be 
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strong  enough  to  stimulate  them.  He  then 
turned  to  an  investigation  of  other  possible 
elements  in  facial  vision,  by  using  a  series 
of  frames  which  were  respectively  open, 
latticed,  filled  with  a  solid  panel  of  wood, 
or  covered  with  wire  screening.  With  the 
eyes  closed,  his  subjects  distinguished  the 
four  frames  very  well;  they  did  nearly  as 
well  when  thermal  sensations  and  “facial 
vision”  were  prevented  by  covering  the  ear, 
face,  and  neck  with  cloth  and  cardboard, 
leaving  a  hole  opposite  the  auditory  meatus. 
But  when  the  ears  were  tightly  stopped  with 
cotton,  there  were  as  many  wrong  judg¬ 
ments  as  there  were  right  ones;  Dresslar 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  judg¬ 
ment  was  difference  in  sound.  MacDougall 
confirmed  Dresslar’s  finding  that  persons 
with  normal  sensory  equipment  and  without 
special  training  can,  when  blindfolded,  de¬ 
tect  the  proximity  of  various  frames  and, 
to  some  extent,  distinguish  them.  But  he 
questioned  the  predominate  role  assigned 
to  audition;  with  his  subjects,  plugging  the 
ears  made  practically  no  difference  in  the 
correctness  of  response,  while  preventing 
facial  stimulation  considerably  reduced  the 
ability  to  perceive  the  frames. 

MacDougall  says : 

Every  large  object  by  which  one  passes 
modifies  the  movements  of  the  air,  cutting 
off  the  wind  on  one  side  and  causing  eddies 
and  back-draughts  on  the  other,  thereby  af¬ 
fecting  the  sensations  of  pressure  on  cheek 
and  brow.  It  likewise  disturbs  the  local  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat  by  intercepting  the  cooling 
breeze  and  by  absorbing  and  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  it  may  give  rise  to  dis- 
criminable  differences  in  temperature  sensa¬ 
tion,  by  also  preventing  the  free  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  body.  Such  an  object,  finally, 
disturbs  the  free  propagation  of  sound  waves, 
intercepting  and  reducing  those  coming  from 
one  direction  and  re-inforcing  by  reflection 
those  which  come  from  the  other  side.  Any 
one  of  these  factors  severally,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  them,  may  conceivably  afford  the  sen¬ 
sational  basis  upon  which  the  reported  per¬ 


ception  depends.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
process  in  question  is  not  restricted  to  any 
one  type  of  sensory  stimulation,  but  may  de¬ 
pend,  in  different  individuals,  upon  any  one  of 
several  sources  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  prob¬ 
ably  involves  a  combination  of  these.  That 
to  which,  in  addition  to  hearing,  I  should 
call  attention  as  likely  to  play  a  part  in  the 
process,  is  the  sense  of  temperature.  The 
interference  with  the  normal  radiation  of 
heat  caused  by  solid  objects  in  proximity  to 
the  skin  results  in  changes  of  temperature 
at  the  surface  that  are  by  no  means  small, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  delicate 
thermometer  were  employed  to  test  their 
fluctuations,  the  latter  would  be  found  to 
parallel  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of 
correct  and  incorrect  responses  according  as 
the  object  was  made  to  approach  or  recede 
from  the  skin. 

No  further  serious  attempt  to  study  facial 
vision  experimentally  seems  to  have  been 
made  until  1903  when  Javal  brought  into 
common  use  the  phrase,  “the  sixth  sense  of 
the  blind,”  which  he  regarded  as  similar  to 
touch,  but  somehow  different  and  more  sensi¬ 
tive.  Touch  is  aroused  only  by  objects  that 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  skin,  while 
the  sixth  sense,  he  suggests,  is  aroused  by 
ether  waves,  the  ultra-violet  rays  possibly 
playing  a  special  role.  Considerable  interest 
was  aroused  by  Javal’s  theory,  and  in  the 
immediately  following  years,  quite  a  series 
of  short  articles  appeared  in  scientific  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  periodicals  like  Der  Blinden- 
freund.  Hauptvogel  in  1906,  for  instance, 
following  Javal’s  lead,  suggested  that  the 
sixth  sense  was  aroused  when  the  ear-drum 
was  stimulated  by  some  mysterious  substance 
in  the  atmosphere  like  ether  or  like  Von 
Reichenbach’s  “od”,  a  hypothetical  substance 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  magnetic  phenomena,  a  force 
which  was  assumed  to  stream  from  the 
fingers  of  peculiarly  sensitive  persons  and 
from  certain  metals.  Soon  a  heated  debate 
arose,  which  has  been  called  “the  battle  of 
the  German  scientists,”  and  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  for  years  in  the  German  periodicals 
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and  at  the  German  conventions  for  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  blind.  The  chief  protagonists 
were:  L.  Truschel,  who  attempted  an  acous¬ 
tic  explanation  supported  by  a  much  keener 
analysis  of  the  auditory  sensations  reported 
by  subjects  who  possess  the  obstacle  sense; 
A.  Krogius,  whose  elaborate  experiments 
with  heated  cylinders  convinced  him  that 
fine  discrimination  of  differences  in  tem¬ 
perature  was  a  decisive  factor  in  facial 
vision;  and  M.  Kunz,  whose  “more  than 
twenty  thousand  careful  tests  with  eighty 
persons,”  carried  on  through  a  long  series  of 
years  with  painstaking  variations  in  condi¬ 
tions,  made  him  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
pressure  theory.  The  details  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  are  too  numerous  to  be  reported 
here,  but  to  the  unbiased  reader,  each  seems 
to  have  made  a  contribution  in  his  own  field, 
leaving  the  impression  already  expressed  by 
MacDougall  that,  considering  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  individual  differences,  it  is  better  to 
assume  that  the  sense  of  obstacles  depends 
upon  the  functioning  of  several  senses,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  limit  it  to  one  sense  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  others. 

Another  wave  of  interest  in  the  obstacle 
sense  occurred  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
present  century.  We  have  already  noted  in 
Javal  and  Hauptvogel  the  tendency  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  abilities  of  the  blind  by  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  some  mysterious  power  not 
given  to  ordinary  mortals.  The  lure  of  the 
unknown  is  always  appealing,  and  when  one 
is  disappointed  or  fatigued  with  the  slow, 
careful  march  of  scientific  investigation,  it 
is  relatively  easy  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
assuming  some  new  force  to  which  we  can 
attribute  any  specific  powers  we  happen  to 
need.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it 
was  the  custom  to  explain  various  strange 
phenomena  in  terms  of  magnetism,  and 
Mesmer’s  influence  continued  long  after 
better  explanations  were  offered  for  the 
phenomena  he  described.  In  1874  Scherer 
connected  the  sense  of  obstacles  with  the 


laws  of  electricity,  assuming  that  objects 
with  like  charges  repelled,  while  objects  with 
unlike  charges  attracted  each  other.  Dr. 
Felts,  in  1909,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
marvelous  escapes  of  a  blind  man  on  the 
crowded  streets  of  New  York  that  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  subject  must  be  guided  by  “a 
miraculous  instinct  superimposed  by  a  sub¬ 
conscious  mental  condition.”  Gerhardt,  in 
1920,  mentions  a  blind  student  who  is  so 
sensitive  to  metals  that  he  is  tempted  to 
attribute  some  magnetic  power  to  his  body 
and  suggests  further  experimentation  upon 
“telesthesia,”  using  a  word  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  spiritistic  phenomena  (a  super¬ 
sensitivity  to  objects  at  a  distance  without 
stimulation  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  sense).  Jules  Romains,  1924,  espouses 
“eyeless  sight,”  being  convinced  that  it  is 
possible  to  read  large  print  through  the 
skin  by  means  of  corpuscles  which  give  an 
image  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
multiple  eyes  of  insects.  At  one  time  we  may 
all  have  had  the  power  to  see  through  the 
skin,  but  recognizing  the  superiority  of  the 
eyes,  we  have  allowed  our  “skin-seeing”  to 
become  atrophied.  Under  certain  conditions 
of  concentration  and  confidence,  Romains 
thinks  our  “paroptic”  vision  may  be  brought 
into  function  again. 

After  this  brief  excursion  into  the  occult, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  Villey’s  common- 
sense  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  1918  he 
had  criticized  Kunz  and  Krogius  for  at¬ 
tributing  a  distance  sense  to  the  deaf-blind, 
since  Helen  Keller  and  Eusapia  Malossi  had 
both  informed  him  in  personal  letters  that 
they  did  not  possess  the  sense  of  obstacles ; 
and  he  had  repeated  Javal’s  query,  “If  the 
impressions  we  are  now  considering  are 
really  exclusively  sensations  of  pressure,  is 
it  not  strange  that  no  blind  person  has  yet 
been  found  capable  of  perceiving  an  object 
in  front  of  his  hand  or  near  his  lips  ?” — two 
of  our  most  sensitive  areas.  He  concludes 
that  the  obstacle  sense  is  largely  a  function 
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of  the  ears,  but  he  follows  MacDougall 
rather  than  Truschel.  Sounds  are  constantly 
rolling  in  upon  us  from  all  directions,  but 
when  an  obstacle  is  between  us  and  any 
source  of  sound,  this  obstacle  will  deprive 
us  of  so  much  auditory  sensation,  and  we 
explain  this  deprivation  by  inferring  the 
presence  of  the  obstacle.  He  suggests  that 
the  tendency  of  the  blind  to  localize  this 
perception  in  the  forehead  may  be  explained 
as  an  auditory  illusion,  similar  to  the  locali¬ 
zation  of  a  sound  inside  the  head  when  a 
single  stimulus  is  conducted  to  the  two  ears 
simultaneously  by  means  of  a  forked  rubber 
tube.  After  making  a  study  of  the  obstacle 
sense  among  soldiers  blinded  in  the  World 
War,  Villey,  in  1923,  concludes,: 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  auditory  element 
occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  even  among  those  who  have 
little  or  no  consciousness  of  it.  But  the  tactile 
element  is  certainly  not  negligible  and  may 
sometimes  be  preponderant.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  seem  to  have  essential  roles  according 
to  the  differences  of  individuals :  there  are 
perhaps  tactiles  and  audiles  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  sense  of  obstacles.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  perception  of  obstacles  at¬ 
tains  its  maximum  intensity  only  when  the 
two  orders  of  sensation  are  combined. 

Biirklen,  1924,  summarizes  the  factual 
discoveries  to  date  as  follows :  the  distance 
sense  is  favored  by  attention,  large  objects, 
slow  approach,  warmth,  dryness,  darkness, 
and,  according  to  Kunz,  by  hypersensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  after  sickness.  Unfavorable 
factors  are  the  arousal  of  another  sense 
which  may  cause  distraction,  cold,  dampness, 
and  covering  the  face,  especially  the  fore¬ 
head.  The  influence  of  electricity  or  of 
rays  of  various  sorts  is  not  known,  nor  have 
we  experimental  evidence  of  the  effects  of 
practice. 

The  latest  contributions  to  the  problem 
come  from  Georges  Lamarque  and  Wladi- 
mir  Dolanski.  Although  written  in  1910, 
Lamarque’s  Le  perception  exterieure  chez  les 


aveugles  was  not  generally  known  till  1929, 
when  Villey  published  certain  sections  of 
his  work  under  the  title,  La  Sensation  des 
Obstacles  chez  les  Aveugles.  Dolanski’s  work 
appeared  in  1931.  Both  authors  prefaced 
their  own  work  by  a  careful  review  of  that 
of  their  predecessors,  and  both  made  real 
scientific  contributions,  though  Lamarque’s 
work  was  only  begun  when  he  was  called  to 
the  defense  of  his  country  and  lost  his  life. 
Lamarque  called  attention  to  the  “fallacy  of 
the  single  case”  in  experiments  upon  the 
blind.  Within  his  own  small  group  of  sub¬ 
jects,  he  found  wide  variations  of  ability  and' 
sensory  preference  and  suggested  that  the 
contradictory  results  reported  by  the  German 
experimenters  might  be  explained  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  one  or  another  type  of  subject 
in  the  different  groups  studied.  Generalizing 
from  selected  cases  is,  of  course,  a  dangerous 
procedure  when  seeking  comprehensive 
truths.  And  Lamarque  pointed  the  way  to 
the  development  of  improved  techniques.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  to  determine  the  nature  of 
facial  vision  through  the  elimination  of  one 
sense  avenue  after  another,  thus  producing 
an  unnatural  and  artificial  condition  in  the 
subject,  why  not  begin  at  the  physical  end 
and  study  the  sensory  stimuli  which  were  as¬ 
sumed  to  produce  facial  perception?  So  La¬ 
marque  describes  an  apparatus  capable  of 
measuring  pressures  down  to  one  tenth  of 
a  milligram  with  which  sponsors  of  the 
pressure  theory  may  determine  the  amount 
of  pressure  produced  by  currents  of  air  and 
decide  whether  such  faint  stimuli  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a  percepti¬ 
ble  effect  upon  the  skin.  For  the  advocates 
of  the  auditory  theory,  he  describes  the 
mechanical  recording  of  sound  waves  from 
a  tuning-fork  and  a  music-box  (a)  in  isola¬ 
tion,  (b)  with  screens  of  various  materials 
placed  behind  the  sound-producing  instru¬ 
ment,  and  (c)  between  the  producing  instru¬ 
ment  and  the  recorder.  Examination  of  the 
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curves  when  greatly  enlarged  showed  the 
objective  existence  of  certain  modifications 
in  the  sounds,  which  might  be  assumed  to 
form  the  basis  for  conscious  differences  in 
the  perception  of  these  sounds. 

Dolanski  stands  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
phrase.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  work 
done  before  him,  he  describes  a  well-planned 
series  of  experiments,  carried  out  under 
scientific  controls,  and  presents  a  new  the¬ 
ory  of  the  obstacle  sense  which  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  spe¬ 
cialists.  In  order  to  establish  standard  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  eliminate  all  factors  except  those 
involved  in  the  approach  of  an  object,  he 
constructed  an  apparatus  which  would  move, 
toward  the  individual  experimented  upon, 
discs  of  various  sizes,  without  noise,  and 
at  a  rate  of  speed  so  slow  that  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  the  production  of  cur¬ 
rents  of  air.  In  his  series  of  experiments, 
the  subject  sat  (I)  with  the  face  uncovered; 
(II)  wearing  a  sort  of  helmet  made  of  thick 
paper,  having  flaps  at  the  sides  which  cut  off 
sounds  coming  from  the  front  but  did  not 
cover  either  the  face  or  the  ears;  (III) 
wearing  a  cardboard  mask  the  shape  of  the 
face;  and  (IV)  with  the  ears  plugged  with 
cotton.  All  subjects  having  any  vision  were 
fitted  with  black  glasses  set  close  to  the 
head.  Each  session  lasted  about  forty-five 
minutes,  and  ten  trials  were  made  with  each 
of  the  discs  which  ranged  in  size  from  20 
to  500  millimeters  in  diameter. 

Dolanski  used  discs  of  varied  materials — 
sheet-iron,  wood,  pasteboard,  glass,  and 
"cloth — but  this  difference  in  materials  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  results. 
Fatigue  or  distraction,  however,  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  ability  to  detect  the  approaching 
discs.  Dolanski  concludes  that  audition  is 
clearly  fundamental  in  arousing  the  sense 
of  obstacles  and  not  touch  or  temperature 
sensations  produced  by  external  stimulation 
of  the  skin.  In  Series  II  and  IV,  where  hear¬ 


ing  was  either  interfered  with  or  entirely 
prevented,  the  largest  disc,  500  millimeters 
in  diameter,  collided  with  the  face  of  the 
subjects  without  its  presence  being  perceived 
before  it  touched  the  skin.  In  Series  I,  the 
discs  were  detected  at  distances  proportional 
to  their  size.  The  subjects,  themselves,  were 
greatly  surprised  at  their  inability  to  detect 
the  obstacles  in  Series  II;  but  they  were 
equally  surprised  at  their  success  in  Series 
III,  for  they  were  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  pressure  sensations  that  they 
could  not  imagine  locating  obstacles  when 
the  face  was  covered  by  a  mask.  The  fact 
that  they  located  the  discs  as  well  with  a 
mask  on  as  without  it  seems  very  strong 
evidence  against  the  pressure  and  tempera¬ 
ture  theories.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
subjects  signaled  the  presence  of  an  obstacle 
in  Series  IV  (with  the  ears  plugged)  when 
the  disc  was  nowhere  near  them,  and  the 
apparatus  was  not  even  in  operation! 

As  a  further  objection  to  the  pressure 
theory,  Dolanski  made  a  study  of  the  action 
of  the  air  when  a  solid  object  is  moved 
through  it.  Giving  a  physicist’s  diagram  of 
the  whirlpools  produced  by  an  advancing 
object,  he  showed  pretty  conclusively  that 
there  is  no  scientific  justification  for  the 
assumption  among  writers  upon  facial  vision 
that  a  person  pushes  a  column  of  air  in 
front  of  him  when  he  moves,  which  may  be 
reflected  back  from  objects  to  stimulate  his 
own  face.  Apparently  this  theory  is  based 
on  a  false  analogy  from  everyday  experi¬ 
ence  of  echoes  and  reflected  sounds. 

Dolanski’s  positive  contribution  is  his  new 
theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  sense 
of  obstacles.  All  living  beings,  he  says,  have 
a  native  desire  for  activity  and  free  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  blind  suffer  such  repeated  in¬ 
jury  that  desire  for  activity  is  in  constant 
conflict  with  fear  of  consequences. 

The  constant  apprehension  of  disagreeable 
surprises  for  which  he  knows  neither  the 
source,  the  time,  the  extent,  nor  the  gravity 
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forms  in  the  mind  of  the  blind  man  a  dis¬ 
position  to  expect  evil.  Hence  his  attention  is 
always  on  the  alert,  directed  to  minor  details 
to  which  the  seeing  attach  no  importance. 
The  least  noise,  the  lightest  murmur,  the 
echo  brought  by  the  wind  may  act  as  a  check- 
rein  to  diminish  the  force  of  a  shock  when 
the  blind  man  goes  walking.  At  the  same 
time,  the  face,  the  temples,  and  the  forehead 
sense  a  light  brushing,  and  this  occurs 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  real  obstacle  pres¬ 
ent,  and  whether  a  real  sound  is  reflected 
or  an  illusion  has  occurred.  A  slight  declivity 
of  the  earth  or  a  plank  which  gives  under 
the  feet  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  same  cold 
current  down  the  limbs  and  over  the  whole 
body.  The  cause  of  these  sensations,  which 
seem  very  much  like  touch  sensations,  is  the 
certainty  that  one  is  menaced  with  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  sense  of  obstacles,  then,  is  merely 
one  of  the  physiological  responses  to  fear, 
analogous  to  the  “gooseflesh”  of  human 
beings  and  the  hair-bristling  of  animals, 
and  is  caused  in  the  same  way  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  small  muscles  under  the  skin.  Sounds 
give  the  cue  to  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  the  instinct  of  preservation  arouses  the 
response  in  the  skin,  which  is  then  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  the  blind  as  the  result  of  ex¬ 
ternal  stimulation.  When  these  cues  come, 
the  sensations  in  the  face  occur,  even  if  the 
subject  is  wearing  a  mask;  when  sounds 
cannot  get  to  the  ears,  no  sensations  arise 
in  the  face,  even  if  one  is  really  in  danger 
from  the  approach  of  an  unknown  object; 
when  sounds  are  misinterpreted  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  an  object,  we  have  the  illu¬ 
sory  perception  of  obstacles. 

The  sense  of  obstacles  has  attracted  at¬ 
tention  from  a  very  early  period.  It  has  con¬ 
stantly  aroused  wonder  in  the  casual  ob¬ 
server,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  scientist.  Highly  fanciful  ex¬ 
planations,  often  bordering  on  the  occult, 
have  vied  for  acceptance  with  the  biased  the¬ 
ories  of  amateur  experimenters,  and  both 
have  outshone  the  modest  conclusions  of 
trained  scientists.  Very  few  extensive  sur¬ 


veys  have  been  conducted  with  scientific 
controls.  The  commoner  practice  has  been 
to  select  as  subjects  those  individuals  who 
claimed  to  have  this  special  ability  and  then 
to  experiment  with  them  by  eliminating  one 
sense  avenue  after  another.  Apparently  the¬ 
ory  has  often  directed  procedure  and  preju¬ 
diced  interpretation,  for  many  of  those 
espousing  one  explanation  have  been  unable 
to  view  with  calmness  any  data  contradictory 
to  their  own,  while  some  experiments  seem 
to  have  been  planned  to  establish  a  theory 
rather  than  to  determine  the  facts.  We  are 
still  uncertain  whether  the  obstacle  sense  is 
merely  a  heightened  sensitivity  in  one  or 
more  of  our  well-known  sense  organs,  the 
response  of  some  sense  organ  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  or  the  interpretation  of  slight  cues 
obtained  from  one  or  several  sense  organs. 

It  may  be,  as  Dolanski  suggests,  that  the 
obstacle  sense  is  much  more  complicated  and 
indirect,  the  external  stimulation,  whether 

v* 

coming  to  us  through  the  ears,  the  skin,  the 
nose,  or  the  muscles,  serving  merely  to 
arouse  fear  which,  in  turn,  causes  reflex 
changes  in  the  skin  which  are  misinterpreted 
as  direct  warnings  from  objects  to  the  fore¬ 
head.  Further  progress  on  the  problem 
awaits  extended  research  which  shall  include 
(a)  careful  observation  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  sense  of  obstacles  in 
blind  babies  and  in  subjects  of  all  ages 
blinded  by  accident;  (b)  extended  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  with  large  groups  of  un¬ 
selected  blind  subjects,  matched  with  seeing 
subjects  of  equal  ability  aside  from  vision; 

(c)  careful  standardization  of  procedure 
with  provision  for  control  of  all  variable  fac¬ 
tors  in  subjects  and  in  their  environment ;  and 

(d)  physical  measurements  of  stimuli  as¬ 
sumed  to  arouse  response  in  subjects. 

The  methods  of  science  may  seem  slow 
and  ponderous,  but  they  offer  the  only  cor¬ 
rective  for  the  popular  psychology  of  con¬ 
jecture  founded  on  easy  generalization  from 
the  data  of  casual  observation. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 


IN  ORDER  to  get  some  idea  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  blind  in  England  and  how 
the  authorities  are  trying  to  solve  it,  these 
comparative  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The 
area  of  England  is  50,328  square  miles, 
and  Wales  has  8,012  square  miles — a  total 
of  58,340  for  both.  New  York  state,  with 
its  49,204  square  miles,  is  about  the  size  of 
England  alone.  And  in  England  alone  live 
37j354,9 l7  people,  very  closely  congested 
in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  centers.  Of 
this  number,  I  was  told  many  times,  the 
blind  population  represents  about  two  per 
thousand  but,  at  the  present  time,  this  num¬ 
ber  is  being  questioned.  Those  interested  in 
these  statistics  will  find  it  well  worth  their 
time  to  read  the  report  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1931  under  the  heading,  The  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  Blindness  and  the  Ascertainment 
of  the  Causes  of  Blindness,  and  that  of  1933, 
Hereditary  Blindness.  We  in  New  York 
state,  with  a  total  population  of  12,965,000, 
consider  our  register  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  as  of  one  per  thousand  of  general 
population.  This  means,  in  actual  numbers, 
that  there  are  nearly  three  times  the  number 
of  people  in  England  to  the  square  mile  that 
there  are  here  and  five  times  as  many  blind 
people. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  This  is  ably  set  down  in  the  law  known 
as  the  “Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.”1 

Paragraph  2  taken  from  the  law  is  direct 
and  concise  and  is  only  one  of  the  many 

1  For  further  detail  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  the  functions  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  see  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932,  pp.  145-151. 


quotations  I  will  make  from  reports  and 
circulars  that  were  given  to  me  to  make 
my  visit  to  the  various  organizations  more 
helpful. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  of 
every  county  and  every  county  borough, 
whether  in  combination  with  any  other 
council  or  councils  or  otherwise,  to  make 
arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident 
within  their  area,  and  such  council  may  for 
this  purpose  provide  and  maintain  or  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  provision  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  workshops,  hostels,  homes,  or 
other  places  for  the  reception  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  whether  within  or  without  their  area 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  do  such  other  things  as  may  appear 
to  them  desirable  for  the  purpose  afore¬ 
said.  The  Council  shall,  within  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  pre¬ 
pare  and  submit  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  a  scheme  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  this  section. 

This  answers  the  question  so  many 
Americans  have  asked,  “By  whom  are  blind 
workers  subsidized  when  moved  from  their 
legal  place  of  residence  to  work  in  centers 
where  many  are  concentrated  in  one  work¬ 
shop  ?” 

In  reading  carefully  the  Report  of  the 
Sub-committee  on  Marketing \  and  Other 
Matters  Affecting  the  Employment  and 
Vocational  Training  of  Blind  Persons,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Minister  of  Health  in  May, 
1934,  one  finds  that  this  Committee  was 
appointed  in  April,  1932  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  marketing  of  goods  made 
by  the  blind.  They  soon  found  that  this 
problem  was  tied  up  very  definitely  with 
the  three  following: 
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(a)  The  training  of  blind  persons  and 
the  arrangements  made  for  passing  into 
employment  schemes  only  those  who  are 
economically  efficient; 

(b)  The  supervision  of  blind  workers; 

(c)  The  business  management  of  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  and  of  home  workers’ 
schemes. 

When  the  local  authorities  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  this  meant  that  a  part  of  this 
duty  was  the  responsibility  of  training  and 
employment  for  all  employable  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  census  of  1932  showed  3,342  in 
workshops,  1,631  home  workers,  and  1,470 
in  industrial  training.  Obviously,  “the  mar¬ 
keting  problem  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  unless  it  can  be  solved,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  restrict  the  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  abandon  the  ideal  that  every 
blind  person  who  is  capable  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  live  a  useful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  life.”  Again  I  urge  those  interested 
to  read  the  full  report  of  the  findings  of  this 
committee  which  is  a  part  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

As  my  interest,  when  visiting  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  in  England  this  summer, 
was  with  the  adult  blind,  industrially  em¬ 
ployed,  I  will  consider  the  education  or 
training  from  that  standpoint. 

All  children  in  England  may  go  through 
the  eighth  grade  of  what  we  term  “public 
school,”  without  cost,  but  after  that  it  is 
the  exceptional  boy  or  girl  only  who  is 
able  to  reach  the  high  school.  With  the 
blind  child  it  is  the  same,  and  when,  at  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  leaves  school,  he 
finds  that,  with  his  help,  his  career  has  been 
somewhat  mapped  out  in  advance  for  him. 
If  his  ability  justifies  it,  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  university 
or  other  professional  courses;  if  not,  he 
is  trained  manually  for  industrial  work. 


Tuition,  in  both  instances,  is  paid  for  by 
his  parents,  unless  there  are  no  family 
funds.  In  such  a  case  he  is  maintained  by 
the  Local  Authorities.  “The  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  have  recognized  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  a  number  of  training  institutions 
.  .  .  and  pay  grants  to  them.” 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
the  Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  England  and  Wales,  published  in  1934. 

It  follows  that  there  should  be  the  closest 
possible  co-ordination  between  the  training 
Institutions  and  the  employing  Agencies 
(Workshops  and  Home  Workers’ 
Schemes)  and  equally  close  co-operation 
between  the  Local  Education  Authority,  or 
other  body  responsible  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  training,  and  the  Local  Authorities 
who  will  be  responsible  for  him  when  his 
training  is  over.  For  this  purpose  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  training  Institution  should 
keep  careful  progress  records  of  each  pupil, 
showing  in  particular  his  quality  of  out¬ 
put,  speed  of  execution  and  independence 
of  working.  These  records  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  by  would-be  em¬ 
ployers.  .  .  .  Many  training  institutions 
endeavour  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  old 
students,  and  this  is  of  great  value. 

Blind  persons  in  need  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  fall  into  two  classes,  those  already  blind 
who  have  just  left  the  special  school,  and 
those  who  become  blind  later  in  life.  Expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
train  a  blind  person  for  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

As  with  us,  most  schools  for  the  blind 
have  a  training  department,  and  also  indus¬ 
trial  training  is  given  in  the  Association’s 
workshops,  but  kept  distinct  from  the 
purely  commercial  work.  The  pupil  is  al¬ 
ways  spoken  of  as  a  “trainee,”  and  at  the 
end  of  his  training,  if  successful,  he  may 
find  a  place  in  one  of  the  many  workshops 
or  return  to  his  home  to  continue  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  work  there.  This  work  in 
the  home  must  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  workshop  output  if  the  worker  wishes 
to  become  a  member  of  one  of  the  recog- 
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nized  homework  schemes.  In  this  way,  he 
will  benefit  by  having  definite  orders  for  cer¬ 
tain  articles  given  him  and  will  be  paid  on 
the  same  piece-work  basis  as  though  he 
worked  in  a  shop.  His  materials  are  supplied 
at  cost,  his  market  provided,  and  he  is  given 
supervision  every  two  weeks  by  a  competent 
teacher  with  sight. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute,  there  are  228  home  workers  listed, 
and  each  one  is  provided  with  a  small  work¬ 
shop  of  his  own.  This  is  sometimes  built 
as  a  lean-to  or  shed  on  his  house,  a  portable 
building  in  his  “garden,”  or  a  small  shop 
away  from  his  home.  The  psychology  of 
this  plan  appealed  to  me  tremendously,  for 
often  have  I  felt  deep  sympathy  for  both 
the  worker  and  the  home-maker  or  house¬ 
keeper  when  a  loom  or  other  equipment 
has  to  be  put  into  an  already  crowded  home 
and  industrial  work  carried  on  there.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in 
England  home  work  has  been  developed 
to  a  point  where  standards  can  be  de¬ 
manded  of  a  kind  to  be  depended  upon  for 
the  commercial  wholesale  market  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  normal  manufacture. 

Expert  supervision  and  thorough  train¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  other  assets.  One  of  these  super¬ 
visors,  working  out  of  Reigate  in  Surrey, 
drove  me  in  his  small  Morris  car  many 
miles  to  visit  ten  of  these  home  workers 
whom  he  sees  every  two  weeks.  Last  year, 

these  228  home  workers  attached  to  the 
% 

Home  Workers’  Scheme  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  living  in  five  different  coun¬ 
ties,  sold  £14,000  (about  $70,000)  worth  of 
goods  they  had  made.  Their  raw  material 
is  taken  to  them  in  vans,  and  at  that  time 
the  finished  work  is  collected  and  brought 
back  to  the  warehouse  where  it  is  inspected, 
marked,  and  made  ready  for  the  wholesale 
or  direct  consumers’  market.  By  “consum¬ 
ers’  market”  is  meant  selling  directly  to 
the  municipality,  county,  etc.,  or  to  large 


consumers  like  the  railroads,  chain  restau¬ 
rants,  taxi  companies,  laundries,  etc. 

The  workers  in  these  “schemes”  are  paid 
once  a  week,  and  as  a  rule,  they  are  subsi¬ 
dized  from  5  s.  to  15  s.  a  week,  this  subsidy 
being  known  as  “augmentation  of  wages.” 
Their  equipment  is  either  loaned  or  given 
to  them ;  sometimes  a  complete  cobbler’s 
outfit  is  set  up  with  the  necessary  initial 
stock. 

The  grants  or  insurance  benefits  are 
rather  complicated  to  explain  in  a  limited 
space,  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  touch 
upon  one  or  two  of  them.  When  a  blind 
person  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or, 
through  some  disability,  must  pass  out  of 
the  industrial  world  before  that  time,  he 
becomes  an  “unemployable”  and  is  either 
given  a  “grant”  by  his  Local  Authority  or 
becomes  eligible  for  the  old  age  pension 
which  blind  people  may  receive  at  fifty. 
This  is  a  maximum  sum  of  10  s.  5  d.  (about 
$2.50  at  par)  per  week  paid  them  through 
the  Post  Office,  but  administered  through 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  A  worker  may  also 
draw  on  retirement,  a  “disablement  bene¬ 
fit,”  an  additional  7  s.  6  d.  ($1.70  at  par) 
per  week  if  he  has  been  insured  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act.  It  is  also 
possible  that  he  is  eligible  for  still  another 
pension  if  he  was  previously  employed, 
either  as  a  sighted  or  blind  person  before 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  This  is  called  a  “Con¬ 
tributory  Pension”  because  he  contributed  to 
it  as  insurance  when  he  was  working. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  450 
home  teachers,  but  only  a  third  of  that 
number  are  without  sight.  Before  appoint¬ 
ment  they  must  all  pass  the  same  examina¬ 
tions  in  braille  reading  and  writing,  as  well 
as  Moon  type,  and,  in  addition,  have  three 
handcrafts  which  they  have  mastered.  Part 
of  the  examination  consists  of  a  paper  writ¬ 
ten  on  “Professional  Knowledge,”  a  sub¬ 
ject  relating  to  the  history  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare,  legislation,  etc.  And  last  but  not  least, 
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they  must  give  a  test  lesson  before  a  board 
of  examiners.  Some  of  the  work  these 
home  teachers  supervise  is  known  as  “pas¬ 
time  work/’  which  is  usually  sold  locally 
by  county  committees  who  are  interested 
in  the  blind  people  in  their  vicinity.  One 
exception  is  the  Christmas  sale  in  London 
which  is  organized  and  run  by  a  group  of 
home  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

In  a  comparatively  short  paper,  I  can¬ 
not  go  into  many  details  which  differenti¬ 
ate  the  various  organizations  and  workshops 
I  visited — all  so  individual  and  equally  in¬ 
teresting  to  study,  and  many  doing  some 
research  and  special  work  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  having  more  or  less  sighted  labor 
to  assist  the  blind  in  their  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  One  report  on  this  subject  con¬ 
clusively  points  out  that  the  workshops  em¬ 
ploying  a  high  ratio  of  sighted  to  blind  stand 
well  up  in  order  of  merit  in  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  blind,  average  output  per  head, 
and  “combined”  order  of  merit.  Another 
report  on  “Methods  of  Payment”  is  very 
illuminating  in  its  reasons  given  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  for  their  own  method: 

1.  Piece-rate  earnings 

2.  Augmentation 

3.  The  flat-rate  wage 

4.  The  graded  system 

We  have  taken  up  somewhat  the  subject 
of  training  which  is  felt  necessary  for  the 
trades  and  find  that  it  is  technical  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  blind  “trainees” 
hope  to  find  placement  in  one  of  the  work¬ 
shops  at  one  of  the  following  occupations : 
Door-mat  and  wool-rug  making ;  brush-mak¬ 
ing  (domestic  and  street-cleaning  brushes)  ; 
bedding  (mattresses  and  springs)  ;  baskets 
(only  heavy  baskets  in  the  workshops)  ; 
knitting  on  the  machines  (dressgoods  and 
stockings);  boot-making  and  repairing; 
piano-tuning;  and  type-writing. 

The  men  usually  work  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  and  the  women,  forty-four.  There 


are  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  breaks 
of  fifteen  minutes  each  when  they  may  go 
to  the  canteen  (when  one  is  provided)  and, 
for  a  penny  or  two,  purchase  a  cup  of  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  lemonade,  and  cigarettes. 
These  canteens  are  sometimes  managed  by 
a  workers’  committee  and  provide  a  hot 
mid-day  meal  for  sixpence  or  eightpence, 
consisting  of  meat  or  fish  and  two  vege¬ 
tables.  A  “sweet”  is  a  penny  or  two  extra. 

Baskets  are  what  is  known  as  a  “heavy” 
industry  and  are  often  strengthened  by  bind¬ 
ing  in  elephant  hide  in  half-inch  strips. 
These  baskets  are  branded  with  a  trade¬ 
mark  and  have  rope  set  in  the  handles.  They 
are  used  in  warehouses,  and  as  rubbish  con¬ 
tainers  by  demolition  concerns.  Restaurant 
hampers  and  fruit  baskets  are  just  as  heavy, 
also  laundry  and  coal  baskets  and  many, 
many  others.  Liquor  jars  are  covered  with 
willow  for  transporting  purposes. 

In  one  workshop  I  saw  eighty  girls  work¬ 
ing  on  knitting  machines,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  takes  from  two  to  three  years  for 
them  to  become  proficient,  starting  on  the 
stocking  machines  and  working  up  to  scarfs 
and  other  flat  work.  Maintenance  during  the 
training  period  is  paid  from  a  county  grant 
and  augmented  by  charity.  A  worker,  when 
capable  of  earning  wages,  is  started  on  a 
piece-work  basis.  When  efficient,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season,  one  can  make  as  much 
as  £3  ($14.58  at  par)  per  week,  but  the 
average  wage  is  only  £2  ($9.72  at  par). 
The  finished  material  is  beautiful  in  color, 
design,  and  texture.  Silk,  cotton,  and  three 
grades  of  wool  are  used  in  combination  with 
gold  and  silver  thread.  There  is  no  whole¬ 
sale  market,  the  entire  output  being  sold  at 
retail  directly  to  the  public.  All  supervision 
is  sighted,  and  the  Association  has  its  own 
designer  and  stylist.  Finishing  is  done  on 
the  premises.  The  following  figures  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  finished  work: 
the  largest  sales  run  up  to  £300  a  week, 
and  from  £100  to  £160  is  often  spent  for 
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wool  to  be  used  in  a  week.  Twenty-five 
shillings  a  week  on  a  knitting  machine  is 
considered  a  minimum  wage  in  trade  earn¬ 
ings.  There  is  some  thought,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  associations  using  the  flat-knit¬ 
ting  machine,  of  discontinuing  this  type  of 
work  as  showing  too  low  a  balance,  and,  in 
comparison  with  other  production,  needing 
too  much  effort  expended  on  sales.  All  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  controlled  by  the  designers, 
and  variety  is  somewhat  limited.  The  de¬ 
signer  is  often  a  member  of  the  British 
Color  Council  which  serves  all  industries 
where  color  is  important. 

Joinery,  or  woodwork,  is  of  a  very  high 
standard  and  beautifully  polished.  Many  of 
the  surfaces  of  trays,  etc.,  are  simonized, 
giving  them  a  better  wearing  quality.  In  the 
furniture  department  of  the  workshop  in 
Glasgow  there  are  seventy  men  without 
sight  who  are  always  spoken  of  as  “all 
dark”  and  those  with  partial  sight  as 
“blinkers”.  One  of  these  men  runs  the  band¬ 
saw,  three  are  instructors,  and  one  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  wood  to  the  blind  work¬ 
ers.  There  is  one  man  with  full  sight  in  the 
upholstery  department  to  fifteen  men  who 
have  none. 

Many  styles  of  mats  of  coir  yarn  are 
made,  and  commercial  nets  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  are  quite  an  item  as  home  work. 
Nets  for  feeding  goats  must  be  made  of 
Manila  twine  as  goats  will  eat  the  Sisal. 
Horse-hay  nets,  as  they  are  called,  are  made 
of  thick  Italian  hemp,  and,  besides  these  two 
styles,  there  are  nets  for  catching  rabbits. 
Wire  for  fruit  and  for  tennis  backstops,  as 
used  by  us,  is  not  satisfactory  in  England  on 
account  of  the  climate,  so  cord  nets  are  made 
in  large  quantities  to  take  its  place.  Small 
net  bags  are  used  in  many  ways,  as  thermos- 
bottle  holders,  shopping  bags,  etc.,  and  there 
are  hammock  swings  and  automobile  nets 
as  well. 

The  most  intriguing  little  machine  was 
that  into  which  a  girl  fed  wire  to  have  it 


come  out  in  coils,  laced  into  each  other  for 
the  making  of  bed  springs.  These  were  then 
passed  on  to  the  men  who  stretched  them 
and  attached  the  wood  at  the  ends.  Mat¬ 
tresses  are  also  made  in  this  workshop. 

There  are  five  thousand,  of  the  nine  thou¬ 
sand  blind  people  in  Scotland  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  a  very  old  type  of  name  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  doing  its  work  in  a  very 
modern  way.  This  work  is  being  carried  on 
in  seven  counties  and  fourteen  boroughs, 
each  paying  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
budget.  After  a  very  thorough  eye  and 
physical  examination  a  person  is  accepted 
for  training  and  is  never  sent  home  if  he 
makes  good.  The  period  of  training  is  five 
years  for  most  trades,  and  the  Educational 
Authorities  are  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
training,  while  the  Local  Authorities  must 
pay  for  maintenance  during  the  training 
period.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  90  per 
cent  of  all  production  of  this  organization  is 
sold  commercially  on  the  open  wholesale 
market. 

Policies  and  methods  in  all  these  organi¬ 
zations  of  England  and  Scotland  differ  from 
ours  in  as  many  ways  as  ours  differ  from 
each  other.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
them ;  they,  perhaps,  something  from  us.  We 
can  at  least  think  over  the  following  ideas  as 
suggestions  in  possibly  improving  or  mak¬ 
ing  more  adequate  the  industrial  services  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

1.  Separating  potential  industrial  from  oc¬ 
cupational  candidates  for  instruction. 

2.  Lengthening  the  period  of  instruction. 

3.  Giving  all  industrial  instruction  at  quali¬ 
fied  association  centers  or  in  established 
trade  schools  under  local  Boards  of 
Education. 

4.  Standardizing  all  production  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  to  meet  the  wholesale  or 
direct  consumer’s  market,  whether  they 
are  working  in  shops  or  in  their  own 
homes. 

5.  Increasing  wholesale  market  for  indus¬ 
trial  workers  by  these  methods,  and 
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leaving  stimulated  retail  sales  for  occu¬ 
pational  workers. 

6.  Assuring  these  workers  of  minimum 
piece-work  rate  with  subsidy  in  so  far 
as  possible. 

7.  Increasing  supervision  of  all  home 
workers. 

8.  Supplying  material  to  home  workers 
regularly  at  wholesale  prices. 

9.  Assuring  occupational  home  workers  of 
a  certain  amount  of  work  weekly  on  a 
piece-work  rate  of  pay. 

10.  Establishing,  when  possible,  cafeteria 
service  for  hot  luncheons,  and  a  break 
in  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  workshops.  A  cup  of  tea  at 
the  end  of  a  busy  day. 

When  the  delegates  from  England  to  the 
World  Conference  on  the  Blind,  held  in 
New  York  in  April  1931,  reached  home, 
they  held  an  “Open  Session”  at  the  Cloth- 


workers’  Hall,  in  London,  to  exchange  re¬ 
ports  and  impressions.  As  the  first  two 
paragraphs  in  Miss  Garaway’s  speech  ex¬ 
press  so  well  my  feelings  after  my  brief 
visit  in  England  and  Scotland  this  summer, 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  them  in 
explanation  of  what  I  have  said: 

I  came  back  from  a  visit,  which  has  been 
full  of  interest,  feeling  that,  much  as  I  have 
to  say  about  it,  I  have  but  touched  the  fringe 
of  the  matter,  and  that  some  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  I  have  formed  may  be  open  to  correc¬ 
tion.  It  was  impossible  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  at  (my)  disposal  to  go  thor¬ 
oughly  into  all  the  matters  of  interest,  and 
it  is  difficult  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  generalize. 

There  are,  however,  aspects  upon  which 
I  can  speak  without  reservation.  One  is  the 
overwhelming  kindness  with  which  (I)  was 
treated  on  all  hands. 


NOTICE  TO  TALKING  BOOK  PURCHASERS 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  operating  with  a  very  limited  capital,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Talking  Books,  Talking  Book  reading  machines,  and 
braille  typewriters  are  sold  at  cost,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  directed  that  all  sales  of  these  articles 
should  be  made  on  a  C.O.D.  or  prepayment  basis. 

The  Foundation  hopes  that  you  will  cooperate  in  this  arrangement  so 
that  we  may  keep  the  selling  price  of  the  appliances  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure. 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  HAWAII 

By  Margaret  M.  L.  Catton  and  Dora  Zane 


IN  THE  year  1913,  the  Women’s  Co¬ 
operative  League  undertook  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  children  who  were  deaf  and  dumb 
or  blind  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for 
their  education,  as  at  that  time  there  were 
no  facilities  in  the  Territory  for  such  de¬ 
fective  children.  To  this  end  a  committee 
was  appointed,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
much  of  the  needed  information  was  gath¬ 
ered  through  the  children  of  the  public 
schools.  The  investigation  brought  to  light 
a  sufficient  number  of  children  who  were 
deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  to  start  classes  in 
an  old  building  (the  defunct  Chinese  Hos¬ 
pital)  behind  Kaiulaii  School.  In  April, 
1914,  under  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Miss  Gertrude  Mason,  formerly 
of  Hilo,  Hawaii,  arrived  from  California  to 
take  charge  of  the  school.  She  was  assisted 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  organization  by 
members  of  the  Women’s  Co-operative 
League.  The  school  opened  with  one  feeble¬ 
minded  child,  two  blind,  and  three  deaf 
children.  By  the  second  month,  six  others 
were  enrolled.  In  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  other 
physical  handicaps  presented  themselves,  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  Waimano  Home  for 
Feeble-minded  Children,  of  wards  (since 
closed)  at  Leahi  Home  for  Incurables,  and 
of  the  Home  for  Aged  Chinese. 

The  School 

An  act  passed  by  the  1917  session  of  the 
Legislature  provided  $35,000  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  in  the  Waikiki  District 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  then  known  as  the 
School  for  Defectives.  In  1921,  the  de¬ 


cision  to  include  children  from  the  other 
islands  was  made.  Through  the  initiative  of 
Miss  Sarah  McBride,  then  principal  of  the 
school,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $125,- 
000  for  dormitories  and  a  laundry. 

In  1925,  Mrs.  Mabel  V.  Lacy,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute, 
came  to  Honolulu  to  assume  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  now  known  as  the  Terri¬ 
torial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  Because  of 
the  small  enrolment,  vocational  training  was 
not  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Therefore,  to 
make  it  justifiable  to  engage  a  vocational 
instructor,  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  in  the  1927  Legislative  Session, 
initiated  an  amendment  to  the  1917  law  to 
provide  instruction  for  the  adult  blind  as 
well  as  for  children.  An  act  compelling 
school  attendance  of  children  between  six 
and  eighteen  years  “who  by  reason  of  said 
partial  or  total  blindness  are  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  education  in  the  public  schools”  was 
passed  by  the  1931  Legislature. 

Woven  into  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  Territory  is  the  vision 
and  indefatigable  energy  of  Mr.  Oren  E. 
Long,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  since  1925. 
Mr.  Long  was  not  only  instrumental  in 
getting  appropriations  for  more  buildings, 
specially  trained  teachers,  and  legislation  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  of  the  deaf 
and  blind  children,  but  also  helped  in  the 
establishment  of  work  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  Workshop 

The  amendment  providing  instruction  for 
all  blind  persons  brought  about  the  further 
need  of  a  workshop  for  adults.  In  1927,  the 
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Legislature  appropriated,  under  the  general 
school  fund,  $13,500  for  equipment  at  the 
Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  It 
was  thought  to  use  $10,000  of  this  amount 
for  a  workshop,  but  instead  it  went  to  an 
additional  dormitory.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  also  felt  unwise  to  build  the  shop  with¬ 
in  the  school  environs,  and  so  space  was 
procured  in  another  building  where,  though 
geographically  separated,  it  still  functioned 
under  the  management  of  the  Territorial 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Mr.  Irvin  Bast,  himself  partially  blind, 
who  had  been  engaged  as  instructor  of  voca¬ 
tional  training,  divided  his  time  between  the 
school  in  Waikiki  and  the  shop  on  Alakea 
Street.  Later,  under  a  reorganization  by 
Mrs.  Lacy,  he  became  full-time  director  of 
the  shop.  The  number  of  workers  ranged 
from  four  to  eleven,  and  the  articles  they 
made  were  brooms,  brushes,  mop  heads, 
and  hula  skirts.  They  also  recaned  chairs. 

In  the  regular  session  of  the  1931  Legis¬ 
lature,  $18,500  to  run  the  shop  was  included, 
and  passed,  in  the  general  school  fund. 
About  this  time,  and  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  oncoming  depression,  the  Governor 
asked  for  reduction  of  expenses  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  The  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  felt  that  the  shop,  as  such,  was 
not  a  function  proper  of  their  department 
and  so  deleted  the  $18,500. 

The  matter,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
die,  for  in  the  first  special  session  (Jan¬ 
uary)  of  the  1932  Legislature,  $7,500  was 
appropriated  and  again  included  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  school  fund.  The  shop  on  Alakea  Street 
had  already  closed,  and  the  funds  were  lim¬ 
ited,  so  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  the 
work  under  the  Honolulu  Vocational  School. 
As  this  proved  impossible,  the  shop  was  re¬ 
opened  at  the  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Not  only  because  of  lack  of  room, 
but  because  of  the  expediency  of  separating 
blind  adults  from  children,  a  movement  was 
begun  in  August,  1932,  by  the  Lions  Club 


and  the  Committee  for  the  Blind  to  move 
the  shop  once  more  from  the  Territorial 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  To  this  end 
Superintendent  W.  C.  Crawford,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  appointed 
the  Committee  for  the  Shop  for  the  Adult 
Blind  to  assist  the  Department  in  finding  a 
suitable  location  for  the  shop,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  a  balance  of  $5,848.35  from 
the  above  Legislative  appropriation  of  $7,500. 
The  Committee  was  able  to  get  free  use  of  a 
building  in  the  vacated  premises  of  the  old 
Kamehameha  Girls  School  in  Kalihi.  So  the 
shop,  still  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  moved  there  from  the  Terri¬ 
torial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind.  The  initial 
enrolment  at  the  shop  was  five.  It  has  since 
risen  to  fourteen  blind  men,  engaged  prin¬ 
cipally  in  broom-making,  with  some  recaning 
of  chairs. 

In  August,  1932,  Mr.  Bast  resigned  to 
return  to  the  Mainland,  and  applications 
were  open  for  shop  personnel.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  finally  chose  as  manager,  Mr.  Forest 
Brown,  who  had  had  nine  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  shipping  clerk  and  salesman,  and 
as  instructor,  Mr.  Harry  Kim,  a  local  blind 
Korean,  who  was  trained  in  Boston  at  Per¬ 
kins  Institution.  The  Committee  for  the 
Adult  Blind  also  appointed  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  and  visitor  whose  duties  were  to 
teach  braille  to  adults  in  their  homes  and 
to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  social  problems. 
Miss  Eva  Smyth,  a  daughter  of  Hawaii,  who 
had  graduated  from  Perkins  Institution  and 
had  been  a  teacher  at  the  Territorial  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind  since  1918,  received  the 
appointment. 

Public  Health;  Prevention  of  Blindness 

To  prevent  neeedless  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  introduction  in  1927  of  a 
legislative  bill  to  license  midwives.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  favorable  reception  to 
such  a  bill.  Midwifery  is  a  practice  so  com- 
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mon  among  the  lower  economic  groups  as 
to  be  almost  a  tradition;  furthermore,  the 
interpretation  of  the  bill  to  many  meant  not 
only  the  prevention  of  services  by  midwives, 
but  also  by  members  of  families  or  kindly 
neighbors  to  women  who  could  not,  or  would 
not,  ask  for  trained  obstetricians.  Three 
attempts  were  made  to  pass  this  legislation, 
each  of  which  failed,  and  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  achieve  the  same  result  by 
amending  Section  No.  1218  of  the  1925  Re¬ 
vised  Laws  of  Hawaii  to  read  as  follows : 
“All  hospitals,  lying-in  institutions,  physi¬ 
cians  and  midwives,  shall  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  within 
thirty  days  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.” 
(August  26,  1931).  Thus,  since  it  became 
mandatory  for  licensed  doctors  and  hospitals 
as  well  as  midwives  to  register  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  there  could  be  no  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  so  the  necessary  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  practice  of  midwives  were  made 
possible.  Defining  the  practice  of  midwifery 
as  “such  assistance  as  may  be  rendered  to 
a  woman  in  normal  childbirth  by  any  person 
for  compensation,”  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Health  made  rules  requiring  midwives  to 
have  training  in  a  recognized  school  of 
midwifery,  to  be  free  from  communicable 
diseases,  to  observe  sanitary  practices,  and 
to  carry  out  use  of  silver  nitrate,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  compulsory  yearly  registration  of  all 
midwives. 

Other  Board  of  Health  regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  care  of  the  eyes  are  those  making 
reportable  gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  trachoma, 
follicular  conjunctivitis,  and  acute  epidemic 
conjunctivitis. 

National  Activities 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1879,  a  yearly 
sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  reading  material 
for  the  blind.  A  later  amendment  increased 
the  amount  to  $75,000  per  year.  The  Terri¬ 
torial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  is  a  bene- 
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ficiary  of  this  act  in  that  it  receives  a  yearly 
allotment  based  on  its  enrolment. 

With  the  passing  by  Congress  in  March, 
1931,  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill,  $100,000  was 
set  aside,  the  income  from  which  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  braille  which 
shall  be  distributed  through  such  libraries 
as  may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  regional  centers.  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Hawaii  applied,  and,  since  July, 
1931,  has  been  a  regional  center,  receiving  a 
steady  supply  of  literature  in  braille. 

In  1929  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
founder  of  Lighthouses  for  the  blind  (cen¬ 
ters  where  medical,  educational,  social,  or 
industrial  aid  is  given),  visited  the  Terri¬ 
tory  with  an  idea  of  establishing  a  Light¬ 
house  here.  To  this  end  a  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  local  interest. 
The  Committee  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
with  the  late  Governor  Wallace  R.  Farring¬ 
ton  as  Chairman. 

As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Mather’s  visit,  and 
with  funds  left  by  her,  Mr.  Irvin  Bast  was 
requested  to  make  a  survey  of  the  blind  on 
all  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  number  of  adults  who  could  profit 
by  work  in  a  shop.  He  reported  twenty-four 
blind  persons  in  Hawaii,  and,  though  he 
also  visited  Maui  and  Kauai,  he  did  not 
complete  the  reports  for  these  islands.  In 
November,  1930,  Mrs.  Annie  Ryan,  regis¬ 
tered  nurse  and  a  Hawaiian,  was  engaged 
by  the  Committee  for  the  Blind  to  make  the 
survey  for  Oahu.  She  found  sixty-four 
blind  persons  on  this  island. 

A  Lighthouse  was  not  established  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  Committee  for  the  Blind 
was  dissolved  with  the  appointment,  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Shop  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

With  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  loss  of  vision,  as  well  as  ameli¬ 
orating  the  sufferings  of  the  blind,  Mrs. 
Lacy,  in  1931,  interested  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who,  in  turn,  requested  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Board  of  Health  to  invite  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to 
take  the  initiative  of  testing  the  vision  of 
preschool  and  school  children  in  Hawaii.  In 
response  to  their  letters,  and  at  the  expense 
of  her  organization,  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath¬ 
away,  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
was  sent  to  Hawaii  in  January,  1932.  Pre¬ 
liminary  arrangements  for  her  visit  were 
made  by  a  committee  representative  of  the 
Territorial  Board  of  Health,  the  Territorial 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Free  Kindergarten  and  Child  Health 
Association,  United  Welfare  Fund,  and 
other  educational  and  civic  organizations. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  spent  about  nine  weeks  in 
the  Territory,  and  visited  Oahu,  Maui,  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  Kauai. 

During  her  sojourn,  Mrs.  Hathaway  gave 
demonstrations  of  the  visual  acuity  testing 
of  young  children  to  various  groups  and 
drew  attention  to  proper  lighting  of  school 
buildings  and  the  need  of  adequate  illumi¬ 
nation  without  glare.  Mrs.  Hathaway’s 
study,  The  Eyes  of  the  Children  of  the 
T erritory  of  Hawaii,  summed  up  her  recom¬ 
mendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  shown  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  a  scholarship  was  offered  to  a 
medical  social  worker  who  could  meet  the 
following  qualifications:  to  have  been  born 
in  the  Territory,  to  have  been  a  university 
graduate,  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  social 
service,  and  to  have  had  several  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  medical  social  ser¬ 
vice.  Mrs.  Dora  Zane  so  qualified  and  was 
granted  a  leave  of  seven  months  by  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Social  Service  Association  of  Hawaii 
from  her  work  in  social  service  at  Kauikeo- 
lani  Children’s  Hospital.  Going  to  Boston, 
Mrs.  Zane  took  an  intensive  course  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In 


addition  to  her  training  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Zane 
had  observation  periods  with  the  New  York 
and  Missouri  Commissions  for  the  Blind. 
Upon  her  return  to  Honolulu,  she  had  to 
meet  the  further  condition  of  affiliation  with 
the  Hospital  Social  Service  Association  of 
Hawaii;  this,  because  the  National  Society 
wanted  her  affiliated  with  an  established 
organization  in  medical  social  service. 

Territorial  Activities 

Almost  from  its  inception  in  1917,  the 
Lions  Club  has  considered  the  work  for  the 
blind  its  major  activity.  This  is  true  in  the 
five  countries  in  which  it  is  organized.  And 
so  we  find  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Honolulu  and 
Hilo  carrying  on  varied  work  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  showing  their  interest  in  sight 
conservation.  The  local  organization,  also 
known  as  the  Pan-Pacific  Lions  Club,  has 
not  only  given  material  assistance  but  has 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  the  present 
Association  for  the  Adult  Blind;  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  developing  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  work  for  the  shop  for  the  adult 
blind;  and  in  1932,  in  response  to  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
the  blind,  requested  the  Honolulu  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
blind  in  the  Territory.  Last  year  the  Hilo 
Lions  Club  provided  glasses  for  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  were  financially 
unable  to  pay  for  them. 

In  1925,  the  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  as  a  means  for  social  fellow¬ 
ship  and  the  discussion  of  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  its  members.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  still  active  and  has  been  able,  with 
its  small  fund,  to  help  various  members  and 
their  friends,  as  well  as  to  provide  special 
food  for  the  sick,  re-establish  homes,  repair 
radios,  etc. 

In  response  to  assertions  that  the  Social 
Service  Bureau  was  not  giving  adequate 
support  to  the  dependent  blind,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  home  should  be  established  for 
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them  in  connection  with  the  workshop,  the 
Honolulu  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was 
requested  by  the  Lions  Club  in  September, 
1932,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  adult  blind  in  Honolulu.  The 
study  reported  eighty  blind  persons,  30  per 
cent  of  whom  were  living  in  institutions. 
The  Social  Service  Bureau  cares  for  39 
per  cent  on  the  pension  plan,  the  amount 
of  the  pension  varying  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  Those  who  are  help¬ 
less  and  in  need  of  constant  care  are  given 
$20  per  month.  Others,  who  are  still  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves,  are  pensioned 
at  $14  per  month.  For  the  partially  self- 
supporting,  the  Social  Service  Bureau  grants 
the  deficit  in  their  budgets.  Families  whose 
bread  winners  are  blind  receive  full  budgets 
or  partial  assistance  as  needed.  The  study 
showed  that  “on  the  whole,  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  were  satisfactory.”  The  question  of 
an  institutional  home  was  freely  discussed 
with  various  blind  persons,  but,  though  in¬ 
terested,  none  were  willing  to  move  from 
their  established  location.  “Those  living  in 
institutions  were  well  cared  for.  Those  living 
in  the  family  groups  were  better  off  be¬ 
cause  they  contributed  definitely  to  the  family 
life.”  This  study  included  a  survey  of  the 
blind  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Some  months  later,  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Conservation  of  Sight,  in  order 
to  have  a  complete  survey  of  all  the  islands, 
got  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Health 
Nurses  and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’ 
Association  to  make  a  survey  of  the  blind 
on  the  other  islands.  Twenty-seven  on  Ha¬ 
waii,  seventeen  on  Kauai,  and  seventeen  on 
Maui  were  reported.  Though  it  does  not  claim 
to  be  complete,  this  report  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  work. 

After  the  close  of  the  World  War,  a 
number  of  Red  Cross  chapters,  and  many 
individuals,  were  engaged  in  braille-tran¬ 
scribing.  In  1921,  the  national  organization 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  made  braille- 


transcribing  a  part  of  its  peace-time  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  fall  of  1932,  a  class  in  braille- 
transcribing  was  organized  in  Honolulu 
under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Eva  Smyth, 
who  also  does  the  proofreading.  To  date, 
eight  persons  here  are  certified  transcribers. 
Although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
braille  literature  of  a  general  nature  at  the 
Library  of  Hawaii,  the  local  demand  seems 
to  be  for  Hawaiian  subjects  such  as:  Bald¬ 
win’s  geography,  Mrs.  Frear’s  poems, 
legends  of  Hawaii,  etc. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  was  responsible  for  further 
sound  organization.  In  order  to  co-ordinate 
territorial  with  national  activities,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Pinkerton  was  made,  in  1933,  a  member  of 
their  Advisory  Council.  Knowing,  too,  that 
without  unity  there  must  needs  be  over¬ 
lapping  and  duplication,  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  asked  that  the  Governor,  through  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  center  the  work  for  the  blind 
and  sight  conservation  in  one  committee 
which  would  represent  all  interests  and 
would  have  gubernatorial  sanction.  So,  on 
January  6,  1933,  was  born  the  Governor’s 
Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Sight. 

The  first  problem  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  met  was  the  necessity  to  procure 
means  to  carry  on  the  workshop  and  to 
initiate  and  support  social  service  in  behalf 
of  sight  conservation.  To  this  end,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  drafted  a  bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  $25,900  for  the  biennium  1933-1935  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  then  in  session.  Because  of  the  serious 
situation  confronting  the  Legislature  in 
meeting  the  Territorial  budget  for  existing 
activities,  it  was  impossible  to  get  as  large 
a  sum  as  $25,900  for  a  new  service,  how¬ 
ever  important.  The  whole  project  might 
have  lapsed  but  for  the  Hospital  Social 
Service  Association  of  Hawaii.  A  drastic  re¬ 
vision  of  the  bill,  cutting  the  sum  requested 
down  to  $11,700  to  cover  only  such  items 
as  equipment  for  the  shop,  current  expenses, 
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and  salaries  for  shop  manager,  shop  in¬ 
structor,  and  social  worker  respectively,  was 
placed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Territorial  Senate.  Since  it 
seemed  inadvisable  to  introduce  it  as  a  new 
measure,  it  was,  with  President  Crawford’s 
consent,  included  and  passed  in  the  budget 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Thus  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  conservation  of  sight  be¬ 
came  an  extension  function  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  President  Crawford,  soon  afterward, 
called  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  Governor’s  Territorial  Committee  for 
the  Conservation  of  Sight  would  continue 
to  function  in  an  advisory  capacity;  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  as  Chairman,  would  be  medical 
adviser ;  the  Lions  Club  would  supervise  the 
workshop;  and  the  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association  of  Hawaii,  the  eye  social  serv¬ 
ice,  the  Queen’s  Hospital  granting  office  space 
to  the  social  worker.  The  social  worker’s 
duties  would  include  the  giving  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  sight  conservation 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  at  Teacher’s 
College,  and  in  the  public  schools,  and 
such  medical  social  service  as  would  present 
itself  in  connection  with  clinic  or  hospital¬ 
ized  patients.  Reports  and  accounts  would 
be  submitted  to  the  University  of  Hawaii 
through  which  salaries  and  expenses  would 


be  paid.  President  Crawford  asked  for  close 
co-operation  between  the  two  units,  the 
workshop  and  conservation  of  sight. 

Here  we  may  close  the  first  volume  of  our 
history  of  service  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and 
prevention  of  blindness  in  Hawaii.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  score  of  years,  1913-1933.  Not  al¬ 
ways  has  there  been  activity;  there  were 
intermittent  and  sometimes  long  periods  of 
quiescence,  but  the  light  has  never  failed. 
One  can  trace  throughout  a  flame,  however 
dim  at  times,  of  purpose  and  constancy.  It 
began  with  the  general ;  it  took  on  the 
specific :  it  began  with  all  defective  children ; 
it  concentrated  on  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
It  was  interested  primarily  with  minors ; 
it  grew  to  include  adults.  It  was  first  entirely 
the  concern  of  socially  minded  laymen ;  it 
became  also  that  of  professionals.  It  was 
entirely  civil ;  it  is  vested  with  statutes.  It 
was  local ;  it  became  territorial.  It  was  terri¬ 
torial  ;  it  became  national.  At  first  concerned 
only  with  amelioration,  it  grew  to  see  the 
importance  of  prevention.  Beginning  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  it  later  be¬ 
came  a  function  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
And  so  we  close  this  volume  to  be  opened 
again  as  new  chapters  are  added,  chapters 
of  continued  service  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  prevention  of  blindness. 
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Editor’s  Note:  At  the  biennial  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers,  held  in 
England  early  in  1933,  Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  health  officer  and  a  member  of  the 
British  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  “Prevention  of  Blindness,” 
which  was  later  published  in  The  Tribune. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  hereditary 
blindness  in  this  country  and  the  dearth  of  reliable 
information  in  non-technical  terms,  that  portion  of 
Dr.  Joseph’s  address  which  dealt  with  this  subject 
is  reprinted  here. 

AS  YOU  all  know,  a  hereditary  defect 
L  means  one  that  is  transmitted  from 
the  parents  or  ancestors  to  their  offspring 
or  descendants.  There  is  another  term  which 
is  sometimes  associated  with  defects  or  dis¬ 
eases,  and  that  is  the  word  “congenital.” 
“Congenital”  has  not  the  same  meaning  as 
“hereditary”  and  simply  means  that  a  defect 
or  disease  is  present  from  birth.  Now  some 
hereditary  defects  are  present  from  birth, 
such  as  congenital  cataract,  but  some  are  not 
and  may  not  show  themselves  until  some 
years  after  birth. 

Some  congenital  diseases  can  be  prevented 
by  treatment  of  the  mother  before  the  birth 
of  the  child.  A  very  important  and  most 
serious  congenital  disease  which  may  lead  to 
blindness  in  different  ways  is  syphilis,  but  by 
thorough  treatment  of  the  mother,  it  may  be 
prevented  in  the  offspring.  Thus,  congenital 
syphilis  is  not  hereditary  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

A  true  hereditary  defect,  however,  cannot 
be  prevented  by  any  means  known  to  science. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  germ  plasm  of  the  parents 
which  prevents  the  development  of  a  perfect 
individual.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that 
some  of  these  hereditary  defects  cannot  be 
treated  after  birth  and,  to  a  large  degree,  im¬ 
proved  or  alleviated.  Heredity  is,  however, 


not  by  any  means  a  simple  subject  because 
defects  may  not  necessarily  show  themselves 
in  every  one  of  the  offspring  of  defective 
parents.  One  may  say  that  these  defects  may 
manifest  themselves  in  three  main  ways : 

1.  Direct  or  dominant,  in  which  the  defect 
is  directly  transmitted  from  the  parent 
to  the  child,  e.g.,  cataract,  glaucoma, 
essential  night  blindness. 

2.  Indirect  or  recessive,  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  parent  with  defects  may 
not,  themselves,  show  defects  but  can 
transmit  them  to  their  children.  These 
are  known  also  as  “carriers”  of  defects. 
Examples  of  these  are:  albinism  and 
retinitis  pigmentosa. 

3.  Sex-limited  disorders.  These  are  con¬ 
fined  only  to  the  male  or  the  female 
side  of  the  family.  Some  of  these  de¬ 
fects,  though  only  carried  by  the  fe¬ 
male  side,  show  themselves  only  in 
males.  Examples :  Leber’s  hereditary 
optic  atrophy,  “bleeders,”  etc. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  carefully  through  the  Report  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  on 
Hereditary  Blindness.1  I  will  explain  it  as 
well  as  I  can;  then  I  will  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  it ;  and  lastly,  I  will  try  to  answer 
any  questions  on  the  subject  you  may  care 
to  ask  me. 

First  of  all,  a  word  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  report.  From  time  to  time,  many  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  blind  welfare  work,  such 
as  secretaries  of  voluntary  agencies,  man¬ 
agers  of  workshops,  members  of  commit- 
^ ______ • 

1  This  Committee  is  sponsored  by  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
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tees,  and  others,  have  been  worried  as  to 
what  advice  to  give  members  of  the  blind 
community  who  contemplated  marriage.  In 
an  effort  to  meet  the  problem,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  special  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  actual  facts  as  regards  heredi¬ 
tary  blindness.  The  Minister  of  Health,  there¬ 
fore,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations. 

Now  for  the  report  itself.  It  contains  a 
classification  of  the  main  hereditary  eye  dis¬ 
eases,  and  these  are  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  outlook  (so  far  as  eyesight 
is  concerned)  of  sufferers  from  these  dis¬ 
eases  or  deformities. 

The  first  class  contains  those  in  which 
heredity  as  the  cause  is  definitely  established 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  sight  is  seri¬ 
ously  threatened. 

The  second  contains  those  diseases  in 
which  heredity,  in  many  cases,  is  definitely 
established  as  the  cause,  but  which  would 
not,  in  all  probability,  render  the  patient 
certifiable  as  blind  or,  alternatively,  are 
amenable  to  treatment. 

The  third  class  contains  those  diseases 
in  which  heredity  is,  in  many  cases,  defi¬ 
nitely  established  as  the  cause,  but  which 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  may  cause 
partial  or  complete  blindness,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  disorder. 

I  need  not  give  you  the  names  of  the 
defects  or  diseases,  but  suffice  it  to  say  there 
are  some  fourteen  different  conditions 
mentioned,  and  they  include  such  things 
as  being  born  without  any  eyes  at  all,  or 
with  very  small,  useless  eyes,  or  with  any 
part  or  tissue  of  the  eye  so  defective  as 
to  lead  to  blindness.  For  instance,  it  may 
be  the  front,  clear  surface  of  the  eye 
(known  as  the  cornea)  that  is  affected,  or 
it  may  be  the  muscle  regulating  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  (the  circular  aperture  through 
which  the  light  passes),  or  it  may  be  the  lens 


of  the  eye  which  is  at  fault.  This  lens  may 
be  dislocated ;  or,  instead  of  being  clear 
like  an  ordinary  glass  lens  in  a  camera  or 
telescope,  it  may  be  opaque  like  frosted 
glass,  in  which  case  the  condition  is  known 
as  “cataract.”  Or  the  defect  may  be  still 
deeper  in  the  eye,  and  the  retina  or  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  eye  may  be  defective 
or  may  degenerate ;  or  the  optic  nerve  (that 
is,  the  nerve  which  carries  to  the  brain 
impressions  of  what  we  see)  may  be  wasted, 
a  condition  known  as  optic  atrophy.  And 
there  are  other  conditions. 

There  are  two  diseases  that  I  want  to 
mention  particularly,  and  they  are  the  only 
two  that  fall  in  the  first  class  I  mentioned 
— namely,  those  diseases  in  which  heredity 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  established, 
and  in  which  sight  is  seriously  threatened. 
The  two  diseases  are:  retinitis  pigmentosa 
and  Leber’s  disease. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  a  degeneration 
of  the  screen  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  while 
Leber’s  disease  is  a  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  of  the  eye.  Now  these  are  very  seri¬ 
ous  diseases,  and  they  will  serve  to  show 
you  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  subject. 
Retinitis  pigmentosa  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  children  before  it  has  actually  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  parent.  Many  cases, 
however,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  this 
disease  are,  in  reality,  due  to  syphilis ;  so 
that  statistics  in  regard  to  this  disease  re¬ 
quire  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

In  Leber’s  disease,  the  defective  vision 
may  not  reach  complete  blindness.  This  dis¬ 
ease  mainly  attacks  male  persons,  but  it  is 
only  passed  on  through  the  females.  There 
are  very  exceptional  cases,  however,  where 
males  have  transmitted  this  disease. 

The  report  states  that  the  exact  amount 
of  blindness  in  the  country  due  to  heredity 
is  uncertain,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Health 
Departments  may  be  willing  to  undertake  a 
certain  amount  of  investigation  into  cases 
that  come  to  their  notice  with  a  view  to  sub- 
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mitting  them  to  scientific  analysis  by  ge¬ 
netic  experts  (i.e.,  experts  in  heredity). 
Because  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
diseases  that  are  generally  hereditary  may 
occur  spontaneously,  apparently  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  hereditary  factor,  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outset  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  accurately  the  extent  to 
which  blindness  as  a  whole  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  limitation  of  parenthood  in 
individual  cases.  For  instance,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  marriage  of  one  man  or 
woman  sufifering  from,  say,  retinitis  pig¬ 
mentosa  has  resulted  in  some  forty  descend¬ 
ants  sufifering  from  blindness.  All  will 
agree  that  such  a  possibility  is  intolerable, 
but  still  we  do  not  know  how  many  persons 
suffering  from  such  a  disease  have  married 
with  no  ill  result  to  their  descendants.  In 
order  to  get  the  necessary  information,  the 
report  points  out,  therefore,  how  important 
it  is  for  certification  to  be  done  by  eye  spe¬ 
cialists  only,  and  for  the  special  certificate 
(known  as  B.  D.  8)  to  be  used  in  every 
case.  Furthermore,  if  a  case  is  apparently 
hereditary,  then  a  special  form,  setting  out 
the  pedigree  or  family  history  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  will  be  necessary.  The  report  re¬ 
counts  a  list  of  the  particulars  required  for 
this.  Once  these  records  are  available  for 
the  experts,  both  eye  specialists  and  genetic 
specialists  (i.e.,  the  specialists  in  hered¬ 
ity),  then  we  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
stating  how  much  blindness  attributable  to 
heredity  there  is  in  the  community. 

The  report  states  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  amount  of  blindness  due 
to  a  particular  disease  that  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  regulation  in  individual  cases.  It 
is,  however,  possible  for  an  eye  specialist 
in  consultation  with  an  expert  in  heredity 
to  state  for  any  individual,  whose  family 
history  has  been  carefully  investigated,  the 
degree  of  risk  of  blindness  in  succeeding 
generations  that  might  be  caused  by  that 


individual’s  becoming  a  parent.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  of  hereditary  blindness 
in  the  country  would  not  be  immediately 
reduced  to  any  marked  degree  merely  by 
preventing  blind  couples  from  having  chil¬ 
dren  because  of  the  number  of  apparently 
normal  people  in  the  population  who  are 
carriers  of  hereditary  defects.  An  inter¬ 
marriage  of  blind  persons  should  always  be 
approached  with  caution,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  parenthood  of  persons  suffering  from 
inheritable  blindness  is  inadvisable,  unless 
an  eye  specialist  is  prepared  to  say  that 
the  risk  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 
Finally,  the  Prevention  Committee  sums  up 
its  position  in  two  ways : 

First,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eu- 
genicist,  who  simply  wishes  to  improve  the 
race  regardless  of  all  other  considerations, 
the  known  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  Any  man  or  woman  suffering  from 
certain  diseases  or  defects  which  are 
mentioned,  and  of  whom  either  parent 
has  been  similarly  affected,  should  not 
have  children. 

2.  Any  normal  parents  who  have  more 
than  one  child  affected  with  certain 
diseases  mentioned  should  have  no 
more  children,  and  any  children  that 
they  have  had,  whether  these  are  nor¬ 
mal  or  not,  should,  in  their  turn,  have 
no  offspring.  For,  even  if  the  parent¬ 
hood  of  such  children  does  not  lead 
at  once  to  reproduction  of  the  disease, 
it  inevitably  leads  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  population  who  are  car¬ 
riers  of  the  defect. 

3.  If,  in  all  stocks  in  which  Leber’s  dis¬ 
ease  has  occurred  more  than  once,  the 
sisters  of  the  affected  males  were  to 
abstain  from  parenthood,  the  disease 
would  be  almost  exterminated,  except 
for  odd  cases  of  no  genetic  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  general,  there  is  no  risk  to 
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the  descendants  of  men  who  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  Leber’s  disease,  as  it  is 
very  rare  for  a  man  to  transmit  it,  but 
if  one  such  case  in  a  family  does  oc¬ 
cur,  then  no  member  of  that  stock 
should  have  children. 

The  Committee  points  out,  however,  that 
“complete  statistics  on  a  uniform  basis  on 
the  evidence  of  properly  qualified  persons, 
and  including  all  persons  affected  by  the 
diseases,  and  not  only  those  selected  from 
certain  pedigrees,”  would  assist  in  assessing 
the  amount  of  blindness  which  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  control  of  parentage.  At  present 
such  statistics  do  not  exist.  Better  certifi¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  population  and  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  cause  through  the  use  of 
the  form  B.  D.  8  should  provide  the  data 
necessary  for  more  accurate  conclusions. 
Nevertheless,  even  without  these  particu¬ 
lars,  at  present  certain  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  with  reasonable  confidence: 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  the  most  important 
hereditable  diseases  which  have  to  be 
considered  are  retinitis  pigmentosa 
and  Leber’s  disease. 

2.  If  a  member  of  a  stock  in  which  there 
is  definitely  inheritable  disease  causing 
blindness,  even  if  the  disease  is  not 
manifest  in  his  or  her  case,  marries, 
he  or  she  should  be  strongly  urged  to 
consult  an  eye  specialist  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  pedigree  or  family  his¬ 
tory,  would  advise  as  to  abstention 
from  parenthood.  This  statement  need 
not  apply  to  males  in  a  stock  carrying 
Leber’s  disease,  except  in  the  very 
rare  families  in  which  males  have  been 
known  to  transmit. 

3.  Unless  there  is  medical  evidence  to 
show  that  the  case  does  not  fall  within 
the  hereditary  class,  a  blind  person 
contemplating  marriage  should  seek 


the  advice  of  a  competent  eye  special¬ 
ist  before  marriage,  in  view  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  serious  handicap  imposed  upon  the 
children  of  persons  suffering  from  in¬ 
heritable  eye  disease.  The  eye  special¬ 
ist  will  no  doubt  obtain  a  pedigree  and, 
if  necessary,  consult  an  expert  in  he¬ 
redity. 

That  is  all  the  report  says,  and  I  have 
adhered  very  closely  to  the  exact  wording 
in  order  that  you  should  have  a  correct 
impression  of  the  facts  as  ascertained  by 
the  Committee.  This  report  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  document,  and  it  is  important  as  the 
first  real  attempt  to  lay  down  a  definite 
policy  that  may  be  pursued  in  cases  of 
persons  suffering  from  blindness  which 
may  be  due  to  hereditary  causes. 

Throughout  the  report  it  is  not  marriage 
but  parenthood  that  is  vetoed,  and  the  only 
fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  no  information 
is  given  as  to  how  parenthood  can  be 
avoided.  But  more  on  this  point  hereafter. 
Not  only,  however,  is  a  policy  indicated 
here,  but  two  other  most  helpful  features 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  are 
introduced  for  the  first  time: 

(a)  Directions  are  given  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  required  for  drawing  up  a 
pedigree  or  family  history  record. 

(b)  The  policy  laid  down  foreshadows 
a  liaison  between  the  clinical  expert 
and  the  genetic  expert. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  records 
of  family  history  should  be  most  carefully 
compiled,  and  the  assistance  of  medical  of¬ 
ficers  of  health  and  their  staffs  is  being 
sought  in  this  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  being 
most  willingly  given.  These  histories,  once 
compiled,  are  of  service  in  two  ways : 

1.  They  are  always  available  for  the  use 
of  the  eye  specialist  when  re-examin¬ 
ing  a  case  or  if  called  upon  to  give  an 
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opinion  as  to  the  advisability,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  blind  persons  undertak¬ 
ing  parenthood. 

2.  Copies  will  be  furnished  to  a  genetic 
expert  for  statistical  purposes,  and  in 
this  way,  fuller  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
cidence  and  etiology  of  hereditary  de¬ 
fects  may  be  elicited,  as  the  experts 
declare  that  they  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  up  to  now  by  the  scarcity  of 
reliable  information  with  regard  to 
pedigrees. 

You  may  be  reassured  that  the  confidential 
nature  of  this  information  is  strictly  ob¬ 
served;  no  names,  addresses,  or  localities 
are  divulged  in  any  way  to  unauthorized 
persons,  or  ever  made  public. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  will  ask  me 
is,  “How  is  a  person  to  know  that  they  are 
suffering  from  a  form  of  blindness  that  is 
transmissible  to  the  offspring?”  In  the  first 
place,  you  may  rest  assured  that  any  blind¬ 
ness,  acquired  through  accident,  injury,  or 
through  disease,  etc.,  during  the  life-time  of 
the  individual,  such  as  diabetes  or  kidney 
disease,  will  not  be  transmitted  as  a  heredi¬ 
tary  defect.  But  I  must  qualify  this  by  re¬ 
minding  you  again  that  there  is  one  serious 
disease,  syphilis,  which  is  not  truly  heredi¬ 
tary  but  congenital.  It  is  communicated  to 
the  offspring  at  birth,  and  this  disease  in 
the  parents  may  lead  to  blindness  in  the 
children  unless  adequately  treated.  Then, 
again,  the  great  group  of  blindness  in  old 
age  due  to  cataract  may  be  left  out,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  senile  degeneration  in  some  families  at 
an  earlier  age  than  in  others.  A  blind  per¬ 
son  may,  however,  know  that  some  of  his 
relatives  are  possibly  suffering  from  the 
same  affliction  as  himself.  This,  in  itself, 
raises  the  presumption  of  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  not  only  the  blind 
person,  but  the  blind  person’s  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  are  apparently  healthy,  should 


also  seek  advice  from  the  eye  specialist 
who  examined  the  blind  person  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Hereditary  blindness  does  not  by  any 
means  show  itself  from  birth  or  even  al¬ 
ways  at  an  early  age,  though  congenital 
cataract,  one  of  the  most  numerous  forms, 
does.  I  think  that  the  best  thing  for  anyone 
to  do  who  has  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  is  suffering  from  an  hereditary  form  of 
blindness  that  is  transmissible  is  for  him 
to  apply  through  the  secretary  of  his  vol¬ 
untary  agency  to  the  Minister  of  Health, 
who  will  be  in  possession  of  the  specialist’s 
certificate  and  who  will  either  be  able  to 
tell  him  from  that  or  will  get  in  touch  with 
the  specialist  for  his  opinion.  They,  in  turn, 
if  they  think  it  necessary,  will  be  able  to 
refer  the  case  in  all  confidence  to  a  genetic 
expert.  In  our  Association  in  the  North,  we 
have  a  special  medical  committee  upon 
which  is  co-opted  the  Professor  of  Hered¬ 
ity  at  Manchester  University. 

Earlier  I  stated  that  the  report  of  the 
Prevention  Committee  constantly  refers  to 
the  abstention  from  parenthood  but  gives  no 
indication  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  effected. 
This  brings  us  to  very  controversial  matters, 
but  I  will  try  and  give  you  a  few  particulars 
of  the  position.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear, 
however,  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  report  nor  with  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  Committee  studiously  avoided 
all  mention  of  it  in  the  report,  and  the 
latter  has  never  discussed  it. 

How  is  this  abstention  from  parenthood  to 
be  effected  ?  There  are  three  main  measures : 

1.  Voluntary  abstinence 

2.  Birth  control  by  the  use  of  contracep¬ 
tive  measures 

3.  Sterilization. 

Taking  them  in  order,  the  first,  volun¬ 
tary  abstinence  through  self-control,  in  my 
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opinion,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  restrain 
the  most  powerful  of  all  human  instincts. 
The  second,  contraceptive  measures,  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  be¬ 
forehand  and  of  skill  in  that  preparation, 
and,  though  effective  with  many  intelligent 
people,  cannot  be  considered  a  panacea  for 
all  as  there  is  no  method  that  could  be  made 
fool-proof.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  single 
method  applicable  to  all.  We  are  left, 
therefore,  with  sterilization,  and  I  will  men¬ 
tion  briefly  a  few  facts  regarding  it. 

In  the  first  place,  sterilization,  as  you 
know,  means  rendering  persons  sterile  or 
barren.  It  can  be  brought  about  in  the 
human  body  by  tying  a  ligature  round  cer¬ 
tain  small  tubes  and  is  a  comparatively 
trivial  operation.  There  is  no  mutilation  of 
the  body,  and  no  part  or  parts  of  the  body 
are  removed. 

Now  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Sterilization,  which  was  set  up  in  June, 


1932,  issued  a  very  important  report  at  the 
beginning  of  1934.  In  it  they  recommend 
that  voluntary  sterilization  should  be  made 
legal.  They  say:  “We  believe  that  few  who 
approached  the  question  with  an  open  mind 
could  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  some  sterilization.”  They  recommend  that 
where  they  are  the  victims  of  hereditary 
defect,  either  parent  should  have  the  right  to 
be  sterilized  if  he  or  she  so  wishes.  The  op¬ 
eration  should  only  be  performed  under  the 
written  authorization  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  after  certification  by  two  independ¬ 
ent  doctors  and  a  signed  declaration  of 
willingness  from  the  patient.  They  make  va¬ 
rious  recommendations,  too,  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  both  patients  and  operators.  Still,  steri¬ 
lization  is  not  yet  permissible  by  law,  and 
the  only  policy  to  pursue  is  that  affected 
persons  should  obtain  expert  advice  as  to 
the  advisability  or  not  of  having  children. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS 

Residential  and  Day-School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  United  States,  1933-1934 


Name  of  School  or  Class 

Total  Enrolment 
No.  of  No.  Blinded 

New  Admissions 
No.  of  No.  Blinded 

Grand  Total  of  All  Schools  and  Classes  Reporting1 . 

Pupils 

5660 

by  0.  N. 

676  (11.9%) 

Pupils 

923 

by  0.  N. 
76  (8.2%) 

Residential  Schools — Total . 

5155 

640  (12.4%) 

848 

68  (8.0%) 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

118 

24 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind . 

32 

11 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Arizona  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

30 

1 

II 

O 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

120 

40 

10 

3 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

120 

19 

24 

3 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

60 

13 

13 

6 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

63 

4 

7 

0 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Georgia  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

24 

O 

5 

O 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

248 

26 

34 

0 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

I42 

14 

13 

0 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

179 

19 

25 

4 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

126 

8 

N.R. 

0 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

152 

35 

41 

5 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

20 

2 

5 

1 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

89 

6 

14 

1 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

74 

6 

N.R. 

N.R, 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf) . 

25 

5 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Massachusetts — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind . 

273 

17 

39 

2 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

160 

7 

28 

I 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

120 

6 

24 

O 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

7 1 

7 

N.R. 

0 

Mississippi — Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School  for  Colored 
(Department  for  the  Blind) . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

108 

18 

24 

2 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

21 

5 

2 

0 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

54 

9 

12 

5 

New  Jersey — St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Blind . 

35 

14 

5 

1 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

95 

32 

14 

4 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

172 

20 

28 

4 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

152 

10 

26 

1 

New  York — Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

42 

0 

36 

1 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf.  .  . 

171 

7 

39 

2 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 

90 

7 

19 

1 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

37 

1 

7 

0 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

242 

33 

46 

2 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

140 

27 

16 

2 

1  Totals  and  percentages  include  only  the  schools  which  reported  both  enrolment  and  number  blinded  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
N.R.  indicates  that  no  report  was  made.  n.a.  indicates  that  information  was  not  available. 
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Name  of  School  or  Class 

Total  Enrolment 
No.  of  No.  Blinded 

New 
No.  of 

Admissions 
No.  Blinded 

Oklahoma  Institute  for  Colored  Blind,  Deaf  and  Orphans . . 

Pupils 

N.R. 

by  0.  N. 

N.R. 

Pupils 

N.R. 

by  0.  N. 

N.R. 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

66 

8 

29 

I 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. . . 

242 

33 

42 

5 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

175 

36 

36 

1 

Pennsylvania — Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of 
Prussia . 

19 

3 

2 

0 

Pennsylvania — St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind  (Lansdale) 

21 

1 

3 

0 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Colored) . 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.A. 

South  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

45 

6 

5 

3 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

174 

27 

37 

2 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  the  Colored) 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

247 

33 

40 

I 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored  Youths 

58 

N.A. 

O 

0 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

25 

0 

4 

0 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

105 

2 

14 

0 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children . 

36 

8 

10 

O 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

IOI 

4 

13 

0 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

122 

10 

20 

I 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

172 

l6 

26 

3 

Day-School  Classes — Total . 

505 

36  (7-i%) 

75 

8  (10.7%) 

California — Long  Beach . 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Los  Angeles . 

66 

4 

15 

1 

Georgia — Atlanta . 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois — Chicago . 

83 

8 

10 

2 

Louisiana — New  Orleans . 

11 

1 

2 

0 

Michigan — Detroit . 

58 

6 

12 

2 

Grand  Rapids . 

11 

3 

1 

0 

Minnesota — Minneapolis . 

35 

2 

1 

0 

St.  Cloud . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

St.  Paul . 

3 

0 

0 

O 

New  Jersey — Elizabeth . 

3 

O. 

0 

O 

Jersey  City . 

10 

2 

I 

I 

Newark . 

17 

I 

I 

O 

Paterson . 

14 

I 

0 

0 

New  York — Buffalo . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

New  York  City . 

103 

I 

13 

O 

Ohio — Cincinnati . 

9 

2 

3 

I 

Cleveland . 

37 

3 

9 

0 

Youngstown . 

13 

1 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown . 

15 

0 

3 

0 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee . 

7 

1 

2 

I 

PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 


IN  VIEW  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
relief  administration,  and  particularly  in 
blind  relief,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
new  bills  on  the  subject  which  are  being 
introduced  in  the  various  state  legislatures, 
it  seems  timely  to  call  attention  once  more 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Adequate 
Relief,  appointed  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This 


Committee,  appointed  in  1929,  drew  up  a 
statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
blind  relief  administration,  and  their  Report 
was  accepted  at  the  1931  Convention  of 
the  Association  and  printed  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  meeting.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  not  have  seen  it  there,  and  to  help 
insure  for  it  the  wide  circulation  it  deserves, 
we  are  here  reprinting  it. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADEQUATE  RELIEF 


Your  Committee  appointed  by  resolution 
of  the  Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  hereinafter  given,  after  as  thor¬ 
ough  an  examination  into  the  facts  as  time 
and  opportunity  have  permitted,  presents 
for  your  consideration  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  and  accompanying  data  governing  the 
question  of  adequate  relief  for  the  blind : 

First  of  all,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  principles  here  presented  can 
be  carried  out  with  few  exceptions  by  au¬ 
thorized  agencies  for  the  blind  without  ex¬ 
tensive  additions  to  staff  or  overhead  and 
can  be  developed  in  co-operation  with  local 
case- working  agencies. 

The  Committee  looks  with  disapproval 
upon  organizations  for  the  blind,  municipal 
authorities,  or  the  police  proceeding  against 
blind  mendicants  as  such;  action  should  be 
taken  against  mendicancy  in  general  and 
not  in  particular;  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
mendicant,  no  action  should  be  taken  against 
an  inividual  until  some  provision  has  been 
made  in  advance  for  his  maintenance  or 
rehabilitation.  The  Committee  emphatically 
disapproves  of  all  forms  of  migratory 
mendicancy. 

In  addition  to  every  other  interpretation, 


the  term  “relief”  as  used  in  this  Report  is 
understood  to  mean  and  to  include  any  form 
of  public  funds  appropriated  as  gratuities 
or  as  pensions  for  the  blind,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  statutes  of  the  several  states. 

Principles  Which  Should  Govern  the 
Administration  of  Adequate  Relief 

I.  Definition  of  Adequate  Relief 

1.  Blindness  itself  is  a  sufficiently  well 
recognized  economic  handicap  as  to 
require  special  relief  at  the  hands  of 
society. 

2.  Such  relief  should  be  adequate. 

(a)  Adequate  relief  from  whatever 
source  or  sources  obtained  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
as  determined  by  the  best  scientific 
and  social  judgment  of  the  standards 
in  the  community  in  which  the  blind 
person  lives,  rather  than  given  in  fixed 
or  flat  rate  amounts.  The  Committee 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
efficient  case  work  is  indispensable  to 
the  giving  of  relief. 

(b)  Relief  which  merely  supplies  the 
elemental  requirements  for  food,  shel¬ 
ter,  clothing,  and  recreation  may  be 
characterized  as  “static  or  continuing,” 
and  such  relief  should  be  given  ex¬ 
clusively  to  those  who  are  physically, 
mentally,  or  morally  unfit  for  remu¬ 
nerative  work. 
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(c)  Relief  which  rehabilitates  through 
restoration  of  function,  education,  aug¬ 
mentation  of  earnings,  concession  of 
privileges,  removal  of  obligations,  or 
capitalization  of  business  may  be  called 
“constructive”  and  must  comprehend 
unhampered  completion  of  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  the  development  of  latent 
resources,  security  in  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  position,  and  reasonable  provision 
for  old  age. 

(d)  Adequate  relief,  then,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sum  of  one’s  in¬ 
come  from  all  personal  and  other 
sources,  and  that  estimated  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  maintenance  by  the  best 
scientific  and  social  judgment  of  the 
standards  of  the  community  in  which 
the  individual  lives. 

II.  Who  Shall  Receive  Relief 

1.  The  recipient  must  be  blind. 

(a)  “In  general,  a  person  is  blind 
who  is  unable,  even  with  the  use  of 
specially  fitted  glasses,  to  read  ordinary 
type  or  to  perform  any  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  necessary.”  This  definition 
was  approved  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
on  definition  of  blindness. 

2.  The  recipient  must  have  attained  his 
majority  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lives. 

3.  The  recipient  must  be  a  legal  resident 
of  the  state  at  the  time  of  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  relief,  or  must  have  lost 
his  sight  within  the  state. 

4.  The  recipient  who  is  addicted  to  habit¬ 
ual  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  law¬ 
lessness  shall  be  treated  as  mentally 
sick,  and  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
institution  provided  by  society,  and  for¬ 
feit  his  right  to  relief. 

5.  The  recipient  who  is  guilty  of  mendi¬ 
cancy  shall  forfeit  this  form  of  relief. 

6.  The  recipient  shall  not  be  an  inmate  of 
a  public  or  private  institution,  or  have 
been,  prior  to  loss  of  sight,  the  habit¬ 
ual  recipient  of  public  charity. 

7.  The  recipient  shall  not  be  one  who 
prior  to  loss  of  sight  was  so  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  mental  or  physical  infirmities 


as  to  constitute  him  a  public  charge; 
such  individuals  should  be  cared  for 
by  the  institution  specializing  in  his 
major  handicap. 

III.  Who  Shall  Pay  Relief 

1.  The  Committee  favors  provision  for 
static  or  continuing  relief  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  funds,  local  and  state,  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis. 

2.  The  Committee  further  favors  pro¬ 
vision  for  constructive  relief  from 
governmental  funds,  state  and  local,  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis,  relying  on  private 
philanthropy,  operating  through  duly 
authorized  agencies  for  the  blind,  to 
supplement  such  activities  and  to  de¬ 
velop  new  fields  of  research  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

IV.  Administration  of  Relief 

1.  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  local  authorities  who 
shall  provide  for  an  eye  examination  of 
applicant  by  a  competent  eye  physician. 

2.  If  the  applicant  qualifies  under  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness,  as  given  under  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  1- (a),  the  properly  constituted 
local  authorities  shall  proceed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  through  the  instrumentality 
of  recognized  social  case  workers,  who 
shall  recommend  the  form  of  relief  to 
be  given. 

3.  The  properly  constituted  state  authori¬ 
ties  shall  promulgate  standards  for  the 
administration  of  relief  and  hear  and 
pass  upon  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  local  authorities. 

4.  This  relief  should  be  available  to  those 
who  co-operate  fully  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  social  worker  ex¬ 
perienced  in  work  for  the  blind,  and 
failure  on  their  part  to  do  so  may  be 
deemed  just  cause  for  withholding  or 
curtailing  the  relief. 

5.  Prompt  investigation  of  applicants  and 
action  upon  recommendations  must  be 
regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  Chairman 
Charles  A.  Hamilton 
Matthew  A.  Dunn 
John  B.  Mason 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Secretary 


NATIONAL  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  BULLETIN 


THE  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  May  12,  1934  by  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administrator,  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  has  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bulletins,  from  which  is  quoted  the  following 
excerpt  of  particular  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind : 

The  duty  of  the  Committee  is  to  effect 
compliance  with  the  Administrator’s  Order 
of  March  3  (X-9).1  The  Administrator  di¬ 
rected  that  the  Committee  proceed  imme¬ 
diately  with  selection  of  regional  sheltered 
workshop  committees  to  supervise  compli¬ 
ance  and  look  into  complaints  of  violations 
in  various  geographical  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Administrator  stipulated  in  his  order 
that  institutions  wishing  to  be  exempted 
from  code  provisions  must  sign  a  pledge  to 
the  effect  they  will  not  employ  minors  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  except  for  instructional 
purposes,  will  not  engage  in  price-cutting  or 
any  other  unfair  method  of  competition,  will 
not  wilfully  hamper  or  retard  the  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  NIRA,  as  set  forth  in  Title  I  of 
the  act,  and  that  they  will  co-operate  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability  in  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
tent  and  spirit  of  the  Recovery  Act. 

“Sheltered  Workshops”  subscribing  to  this 
pledge,  he  directed,  are  to  be  permitted  to 
display  the  Blue  Eagle,  with  “S.W.  Permit 
No.  .  .  .”  substituted  for  the  word  “Mem¬ 
ber”  appearing  on  the  standard  insignia.  This 
modified  NRA  symbol  also  is  to  appear  upon 
all  products  made  by  the  “sheltered  work¬ 
shops”  where  they  enter  into  competition 
with  similar  goods  privately  manufactured 
under  codes. 

In  addition  to  signing  the  pledge  of  fair 
competition,  “sheltered  workshops”  are  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  a  questionnaire  prepared 
by  the  Committee,  calling  for  information 
regarding  number,  type,  and  age  distribution 
of  handicapped  workers,  finished  products  or 
services  sold,  amount  of  operating  income 

1  See  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  June,  1934,  P*  H4* 


and  expense,  and  average  hours  worked  by 
individual  handicapped  workers,  as  well  as 
wages  paid. 

“Sheltered  Workshops”  are  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  Blue  Eagle  Sheltered 
Workshop  label  after  they  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Sheltered  Workshop  Com¬ 
mittee,  action  ratified  by  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  and  in  cases  of 
institutions  who  do  work  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer  on  a  contract  basis,  after  affected 
Code  Authority  has  granted  certificate  of 
compliance  to  said  manufacturer. 

Orders  are  designed  to  safeguard  fairly 
both  the  interests  of  sheltered  workshops  and 
of  industry  in  cases  where  members  of  a 
coded  industry  partly  manufacture  or  proc¬ 
ess  products  of  a  sheltered  workshop.  Com¬ 
plaint  may  be  made  by  any  interest  affected 
by  the  sale  of  sheltered  workshop  products, 
and  provision  is  made  for  hearings  thereon. 
Committee  requires  all  sheltered  workshops 
manufacturing  or  processing  articles  for  the 
market  to  use  an  identification  sticker  to  con¬ 
tain  the  permit  number  or  name  of  the 
sheltered  shop,  when  the  approved  code  for 
the  products  concerned  requires  identification 
of  the  manufacturer.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
manufacturing  and  service  codes  apply  to 
articles  made  in  the  workshops  approved  to 
date. 

Committee  has  adopted  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  that  state  use  market  for  disposing  of 
products  of  handicapped  be  developed  as  a 
supplemental  market  to  the  general  market 
now  used.  Has  plan  under  way  with  Code 
Authority  particularly  interested  in  output 
of  workshops  in  effort  to  effect  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  of  goods  manufactured  by 
workshops  among  members  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  industry  in  order  to  insure  fair  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  as  a 
work  relief  project  that  a  study  be  made  to 
provide  a  simplified  cost  accounting  system 
for  sheltered  workshops  and  report  of  com¬ 
mercial  industry  costs  and  selling  prices  for 
articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  in 
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sheltered  workshops.  Form  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  sent  to  approved  workshops  for 
furnishing  quarterly  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Committee  has  determined  that  sheltered 
workshops  doing  contract  work  for  manu¬ 
facturers  involved  in  labor  disputes  will  ( i ) 
maintain  a  neutral  position  and  (2)  not  in¬ 
crease  its  production  during  time  of  strike  to 
more  than  average  production  for  a  compar¬ 
able  period,  and  shall  deal  only  with  such 
manufacturers  as  dealt  with  at  time  of  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  strike.  (This  will  not  pro¬ 
hibit  making  contracts  with  manufacturer  not 
involved  in  strike  or  dispute.) 

In  meeting  of  September  28th,  adopted 
following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Sheltered  Workshops  are  non¬ 
profit  organizations  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  their  respective  states  as  such,  and 
Whereas,  It  is  their  purpose  to  provide 
training,  employment,  and  rehabilitation  for 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  people,  many 
of  whom  are  very  much  limited  in  ability  and 
may  therefore  be  unable  to  earn  the  full 
amount  of  money  or  its  equivalent  paid  them 
as  wages,  and  cost  of  sheltered  workshop 
products  thus  exceed  a  fair  selling  price ; 

Be  It  Resolved ,  That  it  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  any  relief  paid  as  wages 
in  excess  of  wages  actually  earned  by  handi¬ 
capped  persons  shall  not  be  considered  a  part 


of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  said  products 
when  determining  a  fair  selling  price;  and 
Be  It  Further  Resolved ,  That  sheltered 
workshops  when  establishing  selling  prices 
for  their  products  shall  be  requested  to  give 
consideration  not  only  to  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  but  also  to  direct  cost 
of  raw  material,  earned  wages,  and  other  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  costs  which  constitute  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  products,  except  that  the  prices  of 
products  manufactured  and  sold  to  meet  re¬ 
lief  needs  may  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  economic  abilities  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  sold ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  commit¬ 
tee  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  sheltered 
workshops  are  social  service  enterprises  and 
thus  are  engaged  not  only  in  providing  em¬ 
ployment  and  manufacturing  goods,  but  also 
in  stimulating  morale  and  developing  per¬ 
sonalities  of  their  clients  and  members  of 
their  clients’  families,  and  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  in  examining  financial  reports  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
total  operating  budget  of  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  may  exceed  its  earned  income  from 
sale  of  products  by  the  amount  of  relief 
given  and  the  cost  of  the  social  service  ren¬ 
dered,  and  that  such  excess  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  product 
manufactured. 


The  following  workshops  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  approved 
by  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee,  which  was  published  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind : 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  Detroit,  Michigan 
State  Broom  Factory,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 


CREATIVE  ART  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TO  AFFORD  the  blind  an  opportunity 
for  self-expression  through  creative  art 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Master  Institute 
of  Roerich  Museum,  New  York.  Not  only 
music,  long  recognized  as  an  avenue  of  ar¬ 
tistic  expression  for  the  sightless,  but  sculp¬ 
ture  and  literature  are  included  in  the  courses 
to  which  blind  students  have  been  admitted. 

The  Master  Institute,  founded  in  1921  by 
Nicholas  Roerich,  world-renowned  artist 
and  cultural  leader,  is  “a  school  uniting  all 
arts’’  in  which  the  students  of  each  art  may 
have  contact  with  other  arts  and  with  crea¬ 
tors  in  other  fields.  Among  the  subjects  in 
which  courses  are  offered  are  music  in  all  its 
branches,  painting  and  drawing,  interior 
decoration  and  architecture,  stage  and  cos¬ 
tume  design,  dancing,  sculpture,  art  of  the 
theatre,  and  poetry,  literature  and  short 
story  writing. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Institute’s 
work,  students  without  sight  were  admitted 
to  the  courses  in  music,  literature,  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  pursued  their  studies  side  by  side 
with  the  seeing.  “It  has  been  our  idea,”  says 
Sina  Lichtmann,  Director  of  the  Institute, 
“never  to  separate  the  blind  from  the  sighted 
students.”  Two  former  students  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  are  without  sight,  are  holding  posi¬ 
tions  as  teachers  in  institutions  for  the  blind ; 
others,  already  established  in  other  fields, 
have  found  in  their  studies  a  profession  and 
avocation  which  brings  them  satisfaction. 

In  1926  an  idea  which  had  for  some  time 
been  hovering  in  the  minds  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Master  Institute  became  an  actuality 
— work  with  blind  students  in  sculpture  was 
begun.  Mr.  Robert  Laurent,  one  of  the  sculp¬ 
tors  on  the  faculty  of  Master  Institute  at  that 
time,  was  the  first  to  head  this  important 
development.  The  results  were  highly  en¬ 


couraging,  and  the  experiment  was  continued 
later  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pietro  Mon¬ 
tana.  During  the  current  year,  the  class  in 
sculpture  has  three  sightless  students  whose 
work,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Louis 
Slobodkin,  is  of  unusual  quality.  One  young 
blind  woman,  for  instance,  has  done  a  rather 
outstanding  piece  of  original  work  in  model¬ 
ing  a  head,  with  a  distinctly  archaic  feeling, 
without  the  use  of  models.  Students  have 
pursued  their  artistic  studies  in  more  than 
one  field — music  and  sculpture ;  music,  peda¬ 
gogy,  and  poetry;  and  music,  poetry,  and 
sculpture  being  among  the  combinations 
chosen. 

The  work  for  blind  students  is  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  Committee  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  at  the  Roerich 
Museum  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Master  Institute  of  Roerich  Museum 
offers  each  year  several  scholarships  to  sight¬ 
less  students,  in  sculpture  and  in  music.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  these  scholarships  should  be 
made  to  the  Director  of  Master  Institute, 
and  they  should  reach  the  office  not  later 
than  September  22  of  the  year  in  which  the 
scholarship  is  desired. 

A  mid-year  Sculpture  Exhibition,  in  which 
the  blind  students  will  also  exhibit  their 
work,  will  be  held  at  the  Master  Institute, 
310  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.,  from  February 
15th  to  March  15th. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  artistic  training 
offered  to  blind  students  by  Master  Institute 
may  prove  of  direct  value  to  them  vocation¬ 
ally;  but  even  if  this  should  not  prove  in  all 
instances  to  be  the  case,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  opportunities  for  creative  self-expression 
thus  afforded  them  will  result  in  enrichment 
of  personality,  widening  of  interests,  and,  in 
the  end,  a  fuller  life? 
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125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  FEBRUARY 

1935 


SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

Legislation  for  economic  security  is 
sweeping  the  country.  The  concept  that  the 
government  should  provide  security  for 
those  who  have  been  unable  to  provide  it 
for  themselves  has  seized  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  natural  outgrowth  of  this  idea  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  relief  or  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  and  new  legislation  for 
this  purpose  is  being  agitated  in  a  dozen 
states. 

Few  workers  for  the  blind  but  will  admit 
the  desirability  of  a  sound  and  well  admin¬ 
istered  blind  relief  law  which  assures  a 
reasonable  standard  of  sustenance  to  those 
who  lack  adequate  means  of  support.  That 
a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  can  never 
be  self-supporting  because  of  age,  ill  health, 
or  other  physical  or  mental  handicaps  besides 
blindness  is  well  known.  That  another  large 
group  who  might  be  capable  of  self-support 
are  prevented  from  achieving  it  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  economic  situation  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  unhandicapped  men  and  women 
cannot  find  work  is  also  clearly  recognized. 
For  many  of  these,  blind  relief  is  the  only 
alternative  to  mendicancy  or  the  almshouse. 

But  what  is  a  blessing  to  some  may  prove 
a  curse  to  others,  and  it  behooves  all  blind 
people  and  their  friends  to  see  to  it  that 
blind  relief  does  not  fall  into  the  latter 


category.  Experience  in  various  states  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty  years  has  shown  only  too 
clearly  the  dangers  attendant  upon  an  ill- 
advised  blind  relief  law. 

The  “flat  pension’’  paid  to  rich  and  poor 
alike,  on  the  basis  of  blindness,  piles  up  a 
total  expenditure  from  public  funds  so  great 
as  to  cause  the  rebellion  of  the  taxpayers ; 
the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  income 
qualification,  so  that  one  whose  income  is 
above  this  amount  is  not  eligible  for  relief, 
penalizes  industry  and  discourages  initia¬ 
tive;  administration  by  ill-informed  local 
authorities  without  a  state-wide  policy  may 
result  in  inequalities  and  injustices  which 
arouse  natural  resentment  among  the  blind 
citizens ;  and  the  indiscriminate  provision  of 
relief  tends  to  deaden  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  efforts  of  the  capable  blind 
people  to  be  self-supporting  participants  in 
the  community. 

The  present  flood  of  social  legislation  is 
carrying  forward  the  movement  for  ade¬ 
quate  blind  relief  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  it  results  in  the  right 
kind  of  blind  relief  law — one  which,  admin¬ 
istered  as  part  of  a  program  of  education, 
employment,  and  social  service,  brings 
solace  to  the  needy,  serves  to  stimulate  the 
capable,  and  enlists  the  understanding  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  in  the  blind. 

NEW  OUTLOOK  FORMAT 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  this  month 
changes  its  dress  once  more  and  appears  in 
a  one-color  cover  and  on  unglazed  paper,  in 
conformity  with  most  other  professional 
magazines.  The  newly  adopted  paper  and 
type  effect  an  increase  in  volume  of  reading 
matter,  greater  legibility,  and  a  lessening  of 
the  possibility  of  eye-weariness,  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  approve  the  change. 
The  new  format  has  also  made  possible  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  publi¬ 
cation  which  releases  funds  for  other 
Foundation  services. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 

Each  year  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  awards  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  of  $250  each  to  blind  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some 
vocation. 

Awards  are  made  by  a  special  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  factors  taken  into  consideration 
include  general  intelligence,  personality,  need 
for  financial  assistance,  and  practicability  of 
vocational  objective.  Since  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  scholarships  available,  and  the 
Foundation  wishes  to  assist  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  as  possible,  preference  is  usually  given 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  general 
educational  pre-requisites  for  their  chosen 
vocations,  and  are  ready  to  begin  special  vo¬ 
cational  or  professional  training.  In  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  however,  awards  may 
be  made  to  undergraduate  students  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Among  the  vocational  objectives  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  received  scholarship  awards 
in  the  past  have  been  osteopathy,  secretarial 
work,  teaching,  social  work,  and  music. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee  not  later  than  April  1,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  securing  letters  of 
reference,  etc.  The  Scholarship  Commit¬ 
tee  acts  on  the  applications  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  awards  are  announced  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter.  Scholarships  awarded 
in  June,  1935,  will  be  for  use  during  the 
school  year  1935-36. 

Address  requests  for  further  information 
and  for  application  blanks  to  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  TALKING  BOOK  RECORDS 

The  list  of  available  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
ords  continues  to  grow  as  new  books  of  cur¬ 
rent  fiction  are  being  added.  Any  of  these 
records  may  be  purchased  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  one  dollar  a  record.  A  complete 
list  of  titles  and  their  prices  may  be  found 
on  the  last  page  of  this  magazine. 

FOUNDATION  FIELD  WORK 

In  the  fall  of  1934,  the  Field  Service 
sent  a  Foundation  representative  to  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas.  There  she  was  in  conferences 
with  workers  in  both  state  and  city  agencies 
who  were  seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
blinded  persons  in  their  communities. 

NEW  READING  LISTS 

The  Reading  List  for  February  will  be 
on  the  subject  of  pensions  and  relief.  It 
will  be  available  by  February  1.  The  list 
for  March  will  be  called  “The  Tactile  and 
Kinesthetic  Senses,”  and  will  be  available 
about  March  1.  Additional  material  will  fol¬ 
low  shortly  thereafter. 

TALKING  BOOK  FUND 

The  Foundation  has  undertaken  a  national 
campaign  to  place  ten  thousand  Talking  Book 
reading  machines  in  the  hands  of  blind 
people  throughout  the  country  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  machines.  A  national  cam¬ 
paign  committee  has  been  formed,  and  it 
will  co-operate  with  State  Talking  Book 
Committees,  both  in  raising  funds  and  in 
distribution  of  machines. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Morris,  of  New  York,  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  campaign 
executive  committee. 
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CHARLES  W.  LINDSAY  HONORED 

Among  the  names  of  Canadians  appear¬ 
ing  in  His  Majesty’s  New  Year’s  Honors 
list,  was  that  of  Charles  William  Lindsay 
(see  frontispiece) ,  philanthropist,  president 
of  the  piano  firm  which  bears  his  name,  and 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Sir  Charles  is  the  son  of  the  late  William 
Lindsay,  C.A.,  and  Frances  Mary  Howard. 
Losing  his  sight  at  an  early  age,  young 
Lindsay  went  to  Perkins  Institution  where 
he  learned  the  business  of  piano-tuning. 
He  returned  to  Montreal  and  soon  estab¬ 
lished  a  successful  clientele  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  “best  piano  tuner  in  the  city.” 
His  business  grew  rapidly,  but  not  satisfied 
with  merely  taking  on  numerous  assistants 
and  continuing  in  one  line  of  work,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  branch  out  into  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  pianos.  This  he  did  with  a  great 
deal  of  success.  In  time,  his  business  grew 
to  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion. 

In  Montreal,  Mr.  Lindsay’s  name  has 
been  associated  with  most  of  the  charitable 
movements  of  recent  years,  and  his  dona¬ 
tions  have  run  into  generous  figures.  As 
an  appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Montreal  recently  hon¬ 
ored  him  by  giving  him  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership,  a  favor  shared  only  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Now  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  Sir 
Charles  devotes  almost  his  entire  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  charitable  works.  Among  those 
institutions  benefiting  from  his  generosity 
are  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Verdun 
Protestant  Hospital,  MacKay  Institute, 
Grace  Dart  Home,  Boys’  Home  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Montreal  Convalescent  Home,  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Federated  Charities,  Mc¬ 
Gill  University,  Nazareth  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Notre  Dame 
Hospital,  Boy  Scouts’1  Association,  and  others. 


CAPTAIN  BAKER  RECEIVES  HONOR 

Captain  Edwin  Albert  Baker,  M.C.,  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  received  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  (civil)  in  the  King’s 
New  Year’s  Honors  list.  Captain  Baker,  who 
lost  his  sight  in  the  World  War,  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  war 
veterans  who  lost  their  sight  and  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  in  general  since  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Canadian  National  Institute. 

PLACEMENTS  IN  TENNESSEE 

In  Tennessee,  the  adult  education  projects 
set  up  under  the  TERA  have  resulted  in  em¬ 
ployment  for  twenty-five  blind  persons.  Mr. 
D.  M.  Coleman,  Field  Agent  for  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Commission  for  the  Blind,  reports 
the  following  placements  under  this  plan: 
one  home  teacher  of  braille;  two  teachers  of 
braille  to  the  blind  and  music  to  the  seeing ; 
one  teacher  of  sociology;  one  teacher  of 
typing;  two  teachers  of  expression;  seven¬ 
teen  music  teachers ;  and  one  negro  who 
teaches  broom-making  to  blind  negroes.  Mr. 
Coleman  also  reports  that  a  young  woman 
without  sight  has  been  placed  as  dictaphone 
operator  in  the  offices  of  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority. 

GUIDE  DOGS  IN  DAY  COACHES 

Recent  policies  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  now 
permit  guide  dogs  to  travel  in  day  coaches 
with  their  blind  masters.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  permitted  this  for  the  last  three 
years,  but  only  during  the  past  month  have 
other  lines  followed  the  same  practice. 

In  addition  to  a  railway  ticket,  the  blind 
person  must  hold  a  guide  dog  identification 
certificate  which  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  dog  must  be  muzzled  and  in  leading 
harness. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  HEAD  AT  ONTARIO  SCHOOL 

Mr.  H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Toronto  Public 
School  Inspector,  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford.  This  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
W.  B.  Race  in  November,  1933. 

The  new  Principal  is  a  graduate  of 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and 
received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
educational  field  since  1908,  when  he  became 
Principal  of  the  Port  Perry  Public  School. 
From  1909  to  1915,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Master  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  being 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Orde  Street  Pub¬ 
lic  School  in  the  latter  year. 

Active  service  in  the  artillery  overseas  in¬ 
terrupted  his  career  for  a  time,  but  upon  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  Road  Public  School  (Toronto)  and, 
in  1929,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
City  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Vallentyne  has  also  been  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Normal  School  at  Toronto 
and  has  been  a  special  lecturer  at  Mount  Alli¬ 
son  University,  New  Brunswick. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS  IN  BROOKLYN 

In  a  reorganization  of  the  work  for  the 
handicapped  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  Miss  Marjorie  Sidney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Crippled,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell.  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work, 
has  been  made  Associate  Director,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Richmond,  Director  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  in  this  department.  In  the  expansion  of 
the  agency’s  training  and  employment  of 
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blind  and  crippled  workers,  the  double  di¬ 
rectorate  is  expected  to  prove  especially  ef¬ 
fective. 

Starting  out  in  social  service  with  the 
Church  Mission  of  Help  in  New  York  City, 
Miss  Sidney  became  interested  in  person¬ 
nel  training  and  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  engaged  in  personnel  work  with  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  stores,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Bloomingdale’s,  and  Gimbel’s.  At  Macy’s 
she  supervised  the  social  service  and  train¬ 
ing  for  some  eight  thousand  employes.  She 
has  had  wide  executive  and  organization  ex¬ 
perience  and  has  numerous  contacts  in  the 
field  of  the  handicapped. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Miss  Townsend  was  director  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  for  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  was 
previously  associated  with  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  as  occupational 
therapist  and  case  worker.  She  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  member  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Adult  Education  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  May  20,  21, 
and  22.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Schroeder.  There  will  be  sessions  on  public 
schools  as  adult  education  centers ;  adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  rural  communities ;  adult  educa¬ 
tion  under  public  auspices;  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  adjustment  for  adults;  rural  li¬ 
brary  service ;  avocational  interests  of  adults ; 
training  community  leaders ;  readability ;  and 
mechanical  aids  to  learning. 

Representatives  of  organizations  with 
adult  education  programs  and  all  other  in¬ 
terested  persons  are  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings. 
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BLIND  PENSIONS  IN  MILWAUKEE 

COUNTY 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  annual 
report  of  Milwaukee  County  (Wisconsin) 
Juvenile  Court,  under  whose  jurisdiction  is 
the  administration  of  blind  relief  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  state  blind  relief  law,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers : 

BLIND  PENSIONS 

In  Milwaukee  County  there  are  522 
known  adult  blind  persons.  The  county  is 
paying  pensions  to  help  care  for  281  of 
these.  The  care  of  these  receiving  pensions 
was  turned  over  to  the  Mothers  Pension  De¬ 
partment  about  the  middle  of  1933  so  that 
some  constructive  case  work  might  be  done. 
At  that  time,  through  consultation  with  the 
county  clerk,  who  knew  something  of  the 
hardships  due  to  pensions  being  paid  quar¬ 
terly,  a  plan  was  made  and  approved  by 
the  County  Board  to  issue  monthly  checks 
and  have  them  delivered  to  the  homes  by  the 
officers.  This  has  led  to  a  close  and  friendly 
relationship  between  visitor  and  pensioner, 
and  has  also  helped  to  improve  the  home 
conditions  of  many  of  the  blind.  Many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  have  been  received 
about  the  monthly  system. 

Close  co-operation  with  the  State  Agency 
for  the  Blind  has  given  opportunity  for 
some,  apparently  helpless  and  stunned  by 
the  calamity  of  sudden  blindness,  to  take 
up  regular  lessons  in  reading  or  handwork 
with  a  trained  teacher.  Thus  1210  calls  and 
1087  lessons  were  given  to  191  people. 

A  Federal  Work  Project,  too,  has  been 
a  great  help  in  bringing  new  interests  to 
the  blind.  Fifteen  readers  or  teachers,  on 
a  budget-work  allowance,  have  been  going 
regularly  into  the  homes  of  those  who  need 
it  most,  with  reading,  teaching,  or  recrea¬ 
tional  plans  for  making  their  lives  more 
cheery  and  more  useful.  Some  who  formerly 
sat  at  home  brooding  are  being  encouraged 
to  get  out  and  to  walk  about,  while  others  are 
given  typing  instruction  or  are  helped  in 
letter-writing.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
have  been  reached  in  this  W.E.R.A.  project. 
The  state  teacher  also  has  reached  64  with 
lessons,  30  for  reading,  and  34  for  hand¬ 


work.  Many  letters  have  been  received  from 
the  blind  asking  that  this  project  be  con¬ 
tinued  because  life  has  been  so  different 
since  they  have  had  regular  weekly  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  year  started  with  268  blind  cases  re¬ 
ceiving  pensions,  and  ends  with  281.  Thirty- 
seven  new  pensions  have  been  granted, 
and  26  have  been  increased  so  that  living 
conditions  might  be  improved.  Ten  have 
died  during  the  year,  and  4  have  had  the 
aid  discontinued.  One,  who  was  receiving 
the  pension  upon  false  testimony  of  need, 
was  brought  to  refund  $425  to  the  county. 

Of  the  281  now  receiving  pensions,  41 
are  suffering  from  additional  disability,  20 
being  bedridden ;  5  deaf ;  7  crippled ;  7  men¬ 
tal  cases ;  and  4  epileptics.  In  a  few  cases 
where  pension  money  was  spent  in  drink 
and  there  was  not  enough  for  food,  the 
money  is  now  handled  by  the  department, 
and  home  conditions  are  much  improved. 

Sixty  now  receive  the  maximum  pension 
of  $30  per  month.  Eighty-one  of  the  281 
have  some  form  of  employment — 31  at  the 
workshop,  19  as  salesmen,  12  as  piano- 
tuners,  11  doing  homework,  2  at  the  Good¬ 
will  Industries,  2  on  farms,  3  in  school,  I 
in  a  factory.  Ten  are  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  13  more  over  seventy-five  years  old. 
Thirteen  are  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  several  of  these  making  creditable 
records  in  college. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  AS  GIFTS 

The  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  publishers  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
works,  announce  that  they  have  a  limited 
quantity  of  Rudimental  Divine  Science,  by 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  in  New  York  point  and 
American  braille,  to  be  given  away  free  of 
charge. 

These  books  are  offered  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  through  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
publishers  cannot  undertake  to  fill  orders 
to  individual  blind  persons  but  will  be  glad 
to  fill  requests  from  agencies.  Requests 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Harry  I.  Hunt, 
Publishers’  Agent,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


Indiana  State  Library — Dedication  services 
for  the  new  Indiana  State  Library  and  Histor¬ 
ical  Building  were  held  on  December  7.  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Thompson,  Vice-president  of  the 
Building  Commission,  presided  at  the  exercises. 
The  braille  section  of  the  library,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  only  braille  collection  for  general  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  state,  occupies  space  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building.  The  room  is  equipped 
with  reading  tables  and  comfortable  chairs. 
Open  shelves  contain  the  most  frequently  used 
books,  while  the  remainder  of  the  collection  is 
shelved  in  the  stack  rooms.  A  room,  also  on  the 
first  floor,  has  been  provided  for  the  Junior 
League  Branch  of  the  Indianapolis  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross  to  be  used  in  the  tran¬ 
scribing  of  books  into  braille.  Classes  in  tran¬ 
scribing  are  held  twice  a  week  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Warrick  Wallace  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Parry  .  .  .  Records  for  the  new  Talking  Book 
have  been  received  recently  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  During  the  month  of  November, 
120  records  were  circulated  to  readers  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois. 

Perkins  Institution — The  long-felt  need  for 
provision  for  the  security  which  comes  with 
the  assurance  of  an  income  for  life  after  com¬ 
pleted  years  of  service  has  been  met  by  the 
adoption  of  a  retirement  plan  whose  benefits 
will  be  derived  by  members  of  the  teaching 
and  administrative  staffs,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  have  indicated  their  desire  to  participate 
in  it.  The  execution  of  the  plan,  which  is 
contributory,  with  expenses  shared  by  the  In¬ 
stitution  and  by  the  members,  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  recent 
election  of  six  upper-school  girls  and  six  upper- 
school  boys  to  two  student  councils,  which 
meet  regularly  with  the  Director,  has  brought 
to  our  pupils  opportunity  for  realizing  the 
benefits  derived  from  participation  in  the  ad¬ 


ministration  of  school  affairs.  .  .  .  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson  and 
Mr.  Roger  Amory  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
fills  the  vacancies  created  last  fall  by  the 
resignations  of  Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam  and 
Mr.  William  Endicott.  Membership  in  the 
Perkins  Corporation  has  been  augmented  by 
the  election  of  sixty-two  people  at  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  .  .  .  The  calendar  of  social  ac¬ 
tivities  includes  tea  served  to  members  of  the 
faculty  on  Wednesday  afternoons  and  informal 
Sunday  evening  entertainments  for  each  of  the 
cottage  families  at  the  home  of  the  Director. 
.  .  .  Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  production  of  several  one-act  plays  by 
boys  of  the  upper  school.  .  .  .  The  plans  out¬ 
lined  in  the  June  Outlook  for  the  extension 
of  the  deaf-blind  department  have  been  put  into 
operation,  and  the  new  program  is  well  under 
way.  The  place  left  vacant  by  the  return  of 
the  first  visiting  teacher,  Miss  Pauline  Walker, 
of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
to  her  school,  after  three  months  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  of  methods  and  equipment,  has 
been  filled  by  a  second  teacher,  Miss  Florence 
Bronson,  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  will  profit  by  a  similar  experience.  Helen 
Siefert,  a  seven-year-old  deaf-blind  child  from 
Nebraska,  and  Carmela  Otero,  a  six-year-old 
deaf-blind  child  from  New  Jersey,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  own  teacher,  have  completed  the 
first  half  of  the  year’s  training  which  they  will 
receive  here.  ...  Of  special  interest  in  the 
Annual  Report,  which  has  just  been  published, 
is  the  chart  which  gives  graphically  the  school 
curriculum  as  it  now  stands  after  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school  program  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  six-three-three  plan  of  education 
which  has  been  definitely  adopted. 

Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the 
Blind  ( Colorado ) — On  December  13,  1934,  the 
Adult  Blind  Home  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
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its  residence,  710  Kalamath  Street,  Denver,  and 
elected  the  following  officers,  who  will  also  con¬ 
stitute  the  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year:  O.  L.  Schumann,  President;  William  T. 
Eccles,  Vice-president;  Kathryn  C.  Bark- 
hausen,  Secretary;  Edwin  J.  Clark,  Financial 
Secretary;  F.  D.  Stackhouse,  Treasurer;  and 
Louis  C.  Jackson,  blind  member. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
A  branch  office  of  the  Institute  has  recently 
been  opened  in  Edmonton,  Alberta  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  local  administration  of  Institute 
work  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  .  .  . 
The  supplying  of  glasses  is  not  proving  to  be 
the  major  activity  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department.  More  and  more  cases  of  gen¬ 
uine  prevention  requiring  operation  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  being  handled.  Nine  operations  have 
been  performed  during  the  last  few  months, 
and,  with  but  one  exception,  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  Senile  and  congenital 
cataract  operations  comprise  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  cases  handled  ...  A  demand  has 
arisen  recently  for  string  bags  used  by  the 
packing  companies.  These  are  being  made  by 
two  or  three  of  our  blind  people  who  are 
skilled  in  this  handicraft  ...  At  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  held  in  Mon¬ 
treal  in  September,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Pick¬ 
ering  (blind),  a  former  member  of  the  Ontario 
Division  staff,  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  visit 
blind  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  their 
own  homes  .  .  .  Excellent  work  is  being  done 
by  our  workers  in  the  making  of  rubber  mats. 
Recently  a  large  mat,  seventy-two  square  feet, 
was  assembled  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Montreal.  The  pattern  and  workmanship 
elicited  most  favorable  comment,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  substantial  orders  for  similar  mats  have 
been  received  from  the  same  Company.  The 
Chateau  Apartment,  Montreal,  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  three  mats,  each  twenty-two  square 
feet,  and  new  orders  are  being  received  every 
day  ...  A  number  of  our  home  workers  have 
become  quite  expert  in  the  making  of  waste 
paper  baskets,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  have  this  line  of  work  developed  in 
order  to  afford  home  work  to  such  persons 
as  cannot  be  employed  in  any  other  way.  It 


is  proposed  to  promote  direct  sales  by  telephone 
appointments,  which  will  be  made  by  a  blind 
girl. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Club  of  Blinded  Sailors 
and  Soldiers  ( Toronto ) — Combined  Memorial 
and  Dedication  services  were  held  in  memory 
of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  founder  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  at  Pearson  Hall,  December  9.  Following 
the  memorial  services,  the  dedication  of  the 
Standard,  presented  by  the  Council  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers, 
London,  England,  to  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Club,  was  held.  Similar  Standards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  organization  of  blinded  soldiers 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  were  dedi¬ 
cated  on  that  same  date,  the  thirteenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Light¬ 
house ) — The  medical  staff  of  the  Lighthouse 
Eye  Clinic  began  a  series  of  seven  lectures  on 
eye  diseases  on  January  9  in  the  Lighthouse 
Auditorium.  Each  lecture  is  to  be  given  by  a 
different  member  of  the  Clinic  staff.  The  course 
was  originally  planned  for  the  workers  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  who  re¬ 
quested  the  lectures.  It  was  later  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  to  invite  other  organizations  doing  work 
for  the  blind,  with  the  result  that  at  the  first 
lecture,  more  than  one  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended  from  different  organizations.  The  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  growing  steadily  since  ...  A 
Lighthouse  Boy  Scout  Troop  was  organized 
January  9  under  Scoutmaster  John  A.  Such- 
anek.  Five  boys  joined  at  the  first  meeting,  and 
four,  at  the  second.  Blind  or  partially  blind 
boys  in  the  city  are  eligible  for  the  Troop. 
Those  wishing  to  join  should  meet  at  the  Light¬ 
house  any  Monday  night  at  7:30  o’clock,  tele¬ 
phone,  or  write  the  Lighthouse  .  .  .  Plans  are 
being  made  to  organize  a  club  for  twenty-nine 
blind  or  partially  blind  boys  of  high  school  age 
who  have  requested  that  this  be  done  .  .  . 
Various  Lighthouse  bowling  clubs  are  in  full 
swing  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lage,  of  the 
Lighthouse  staff.  These  clubs,  most  of  whose 
members  are  totally  blind,  requested  the  start¬ 
ing  of  this  activity  last  fall.  To  date  there  are 
three  teams  with  six  men  on  each  team. 
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Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  ( Hon¬ 
olulu ) — Miss  Eva  Smyth,  teacher  at  the  Terri¬ 
torial  School,  President  of  the  Adult  Blind 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor’s 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Sight,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Island  Representative 
for  braille  work  under  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Under  her  guidance,  braille-transcribing  is 
moving  ahead  in  Hawaii,  and  thirty  new  vol¬ 
umes  have  lately  been  presented  to  the  School. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
January  10,  the  Association  held  its  annual 
New  Year’s  party  at  the  Association  hall.  Two 
hundred  blind  persons  were  addressed  by  Sir 
Henry  Gray  and  P.  E.  Layton,  President  of 
the  Association. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — On  the  Sunday  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  children  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home 
gave  a  program  consisting  of  two  short  plays, 
songs,  and  recitations  before  an  audience  of 
about  two  hundred  guests,  after  which  Santa 
Claus  distributed  gifts.  Through  the  generosity 
of  several  New  Jersey  Lions  Clubs  and  other 
organizations,  the  children  received  many  more 
toys  in  their  stockings  and  under  the  tree  on 
Christmas  day.  .  .  .  Miss  Josephine  Taylor, 
who  is  doing  the  extension  work  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  now  visits  eight  children  regularly,  one 
of  whom  is  being  prepared  to  enter  second 
grade  next  September. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — At  the  request  of  Miss  Edna  M. 
Kugler,  Adviser,  Special  Education,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  sent  five  older  pupils,  two  girls  and 
three  boys,  to  Harrisburg  on  January  20  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
capabilities  of  trained  blind  youth  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Farm  Show.  Miss  Long,  teacher  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  took  charge  of  the  pupils. 
Daily  demonstrations  were  given  by  the  pupils 
of  such  subjects  as  dictaphone-operating,  typ¬ 
ing,  braille  shorthand,  piano-tuning  and  -play¬ 
ing;  reading  and  writing  in  braille;  reading 
French  and  Latin  in  braille;  home  economics; 
handcrafts,  such  as  caning,  weaving,  etc.  The 
demonstrations  were  given  before  large  audi¬ 


ences,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  work  properly  before  many  who 
have  no  conception  of  it. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — Two  new 
cottages,  comprising  classrooms,  dormitory, 
infirmary,  diet  kitchens,  sunroom,  and  play¬ 
rooms  for  younger  children  were  dedicated 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  12,  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School.  Open  house,  during  which  the 
school  operated  on  regular  schedule,  affording 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  observe  special 
instruction  methods  used,  was  held  from  1  :i5 
to  3  o’clock.  Addresses  were  given  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Laffoon,  Mayor  Miller,  Mr.  N.  B.  Sewell, 
State  Inspector  and  Examiner,  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Richmond,  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  The  new  buildings,  made  necessary 
by  the  largest  enrolment  in  the  school’s  ninety- 
three  years’  history,  are  constructed  along 
Georgian  Colonial  lines  and  are  fireproof. 

State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind  ( Wisconsin ) 
— The  Lions  Club  Auxiliary  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  Talking  Book  machine  which  is  to  be 
resold  on  easy  payments  to  some  blind  person. 
The  State  Agency  and  the  Auxiliary  have  co¬ 
operated  on  many  such  projects  for  the  blind. 

Guilford  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
( North  Carolina) — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Guilford  County  Association  was  held  January 
14  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Reports 
covering  the  different  phases  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  activities  were  presented  at  the  meeting, 
which  began  with  a  luncheon,  Mrs.  Meyer 
Sternberger,  President,  presiding.  Among  those 
reporting  were  Mrs.  Sternberger;  Rabbi  F.  I. 
Rypins,  Treasurer;  Miss  Bailey  Watson,  Home 
Teacher;  and  Pettis  West,  Foreman  of  the 
workshop.  The  report  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  was  approved,  resulting  in  the  re-election 
of  the  present  officers  of  the  Association :  Mrs. 
Sternberger,  President;  H.  A.  Cecil  and  R.  C. 
Boyce,  of  High  Point,  Vice-presidents;  Rabbi 
Rypins,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Burton  Newell,  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary;  Miss  Watson,  Home 
Teacher,  and  Mr.  West,  Workshop  Foreman. 
Six  new  members  were  added  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  German  magazine,  Internationale 
Zeitschrift  fur  Individualpsychologie,  vol. 
12,  1934,  pp.  1 23*- 1 25,  contains  an  article 
“Wird  der  Lebensstil  eines  Menschen  von 
der  Ungebung  bestimmt?”  (Are  an  Individ¬ 
ual’s  Fundamental  Attitudes  Controlled  by 
His  Environment  ?) ,  by  A.  Davis.  The  author 
herein  views  the  childhood  influences  and 
subsequent  character  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
as  related  in  Anne  Sullivan  Macy;  The  Story 
Behind  Helen  Keller.  He  emphasizes  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  Mrs.  Macy’s  development  of  the  re¬ 
markable  personality  of  her  mother.  Later 
unfortunate  circumstances  constitute  for  the 
author  the  environment  “which  could  not 
change  the  inner  life  of  the  subject.”  The 
author’s  conclusion  is  that  personality  is 
superior  to  environment. 

C.  E.  Keeler  in  “Heredity  as  a  Cause  of 
Human  Blindness,”  an  article  found  in  the 
Journal  of  Heredity,  vol.  25,  1934,  pp.  289- 
294,  gives  a  review  of  two  books,  Best’s 
Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States ” 
and  J.  P.  Waardenburg’s  Das  menschliche 
Auge  und  seine  Erbanlagen,  a  German  work 
on  the  human  eye  and  hereditary  eye  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  Southern  Magazine  for  August, 
1934,  is  found  an  article  called  “Helen 
Adams  Keller”  which  retells  the  well-known 
story  of  Helen  Keller’s  awakening  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  language  and  learning  and  of 
her  successful  fight  to  secure  for  herself  a 
place  in  the  world.  The  article  especially 
points  out  Miss  Keller’s  southern  heritage. 

Robert  Hichens’  latest  novel,  The  Paradine 
Case,  published  by  Doubleday  Doran,  may 
be  included  among  the  books  of  fiction  con¬ 
taining  blind  characters.  Although  in  this 


detective  story  the  blind  person  is  the  victim 
of  a  murder  before  the  story  opens,  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  blind  man  is  revealed  through  the 
words  of  the  other  people  in  the  book. 

“What  Girl  Scouting  Should  Mean  to 
Blind  Girls”  is  a  paper  given  by  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield  at  a  Girl  Scout  conference.  As  the 
title  indicates,  this  paper  discusses  the  vari¬ 
ous  advantages  which  are  opened  up  to  blind 
girls  through  participation  in  scouting  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  writer  also  points  out  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  follow  such  activ¬ 
ities,  and  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  relationship  between  getting  one’s  rights 
as  a  human  being  and  fulfilling  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  inherent  in  these 
rights. 

The  influence  of  blindness  on  maze-learn¬ 
ing  is  discussed  in  “The  Learning  of  an 
Elevated  Maze  by  Blind  and  Normal  Rats,” 
by  W.  Dennis,  found  in  the  Journal  of 
Genetic  Psychology ,  vol.  45,  1934,  pp.  255- 
259.  Ten  normal  and  ten  blind  rats  were 
trained  on  an  elevated  maze  which,  by  sev¬ 
eral  criteria,  was  found  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  difficult  for  the  blind.  However,  five 
of  the  normal  rats  were  only  slightly  affected 
by  blinding  after  the  habit  had  been  learned. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  June  9,  1934,  has 
an  article  “Dogs  Trained  as  Eyes  for  the 
Blind,”  by  George  W.  Jones,  Jr.  This  is  the 
story  of  how  intelligent  and  willing  animals 
are  taught  at  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  to  lead  sightless  masters 
through  traffic  in  crowded  cities  by  signaling 
through  the  harness  which  is  attached  to  a 
leather  thong.  There  is  great  demand  for  the 
services  of  these  dogs. 


Helga  Lende 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  (sighted)  with  twelve  years’  - 
experience  in  rural  public  grade  schools  and 
four  years’  experience  as  a  high-school 
superintendent,  desires  position  in  a  school 
for  the  blind.  Graduate  of  Culver- Stockton 
College,  Canton,  Missouri  with  major  in 
education  and  social  science  and  minor  in 
English ;  has  taught  braille  during  summers. 
References.  J.  E.  L.  c/o  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Instructor  of  Manual  and  Industrial 
Training  desires  position  with  school  for 
the  blind  in  any  part  of  this  country.  Young 
man,  with  partial  sight,  has  had  fifteen 
years’  experience  teaching  manual,  industrial, 
and  physical  training  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Also  some  experience  with  adult  blind. 
Wishes  to  hear  from  superintendents  antici¬ 
pating  vacancies  on  their  teaching  staffs. 

J.  H.  George,  12 1  W.  Wilkesbarre  Street, 
Easton,  Pa. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  possibilities  of  gardening 
as  a  recreation  and  possible 
source  of  income  for  those  with¬ 
out  sight. 

Reprinted  from  the  Outlook 
Price  75  cents 


Blind  College  Graduate  wishes  teach¬ 
ing  position.  Graduate  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
B.S.  degree  from  Peabody  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  with  major  in  foreign  languages  and 
English,  and  minor  in  history  and  Latin. 
References.  Hewson  P.  Benedict,  c/o  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dorothy  Ross  Carmer,  Industrial  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  spent  a  month  in  England 
and  Scotland  last  summer  observing  work 
for  the  blind. 

Margaret  M.  L.  Catton  is  Director  of 
Social  Service  under  the  Hospital  Social 
Service  Association  of  Hawaii. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  a  professor  of 
psychology,  has  done  extensive  research  in 
the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  is  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  of  Health,  Warrington^  England, 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee. 

Dora  Zane  is  a  medical  social  worker 
under  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii. 


BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 

Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
Nati  onal  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


NOTICE 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
illustrations  appearing  with  the  article, 
“Sculpture  for  the  Blind,”  in  the  Outlook 
for  October,  1934,  were  photographs  of 
works  executed  by  Dr.  Robert  Marks,  sight¬ 
less  osteopath  of  New  York. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  nAssoc13*6  .  25  per  annum  memberof  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


paying .  . .  per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


TALKING  BOOKS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Following  are  the  Talking  Books  that  may  be  purchased  at 
cost  through  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125 
East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (All  orders  not  accompanied 
by  check  or  money  order  will  be  sent  C.O.D.) 


Baldwin,  H.  W. 

R.M.S.  Titanic.  (1  record) 

$1.00 

Bible 

John.  (4  records) 

4.00 

Luke.  (5  records) 

5.00 

Mark.  (3  records) 

3.00 

Matthew.  (4 J4  records) 

4.50 

The  Psalms.  (9  records) 

9.00 

Masefield,  John. 

The  Bird  of  Dawning. 
(11  records) 

Maupassant,  Guy  de. 

The  Necklace. 
Happiness. 

Patriotic  Documents 


(1  record) 


$11.00 


1.00 


Carroll,  Gladys. 

As  the  Earth  Turns.  (15  records)  15.00 

Coleridge,  Samuel  T. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 

Mariner.  (1  record)  1.00 

Delafield,  E.  M. 

Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady. 

(9  records)  9.00 

(On  the  back  of  the  last  record  of  this 
book  is  The  Thing’s  the  Play, 
by  O.  Henry.) 

Dickens,  Charles. 

A  Christmas  Carol.  (6  records)  6.00 

Dumas,  Alexander. 

Zodomirsky’s  Duel.  (1  record)  1.00 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

The  Brushwood  Boy.  (2  records)  2.00 

Lang,  Don. 

Rajah  and  Barry.  (1  record)  1.00 


Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  (2  records)  2.00 

Washington’s  Farewell  Address 
and  Letter  to  Continental 
Congress.  (2  records)  2.00 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address, 
Lincoln’s  First  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress,  and  Lincoln’s  Second  In¬ 
augural  Address.  (1  record)  1.00 

Rawlings,  M.  K.  and  F.  Tompkins. 

Alligators.  (1  record)  1.00 

Shakespeare,  William. 

As  You  Like  It.  j  rg  500 

Selected  Sonnets.  J 

Hamlet.  (7  records)  7.00 

Merchant  of  Venice.  (5  records)  5.00 

Wodehouse,  P.  G. 

Very  Good,  Jeeves.  (16  records)  16.00 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE! 


NOW  for  the  first  time  you  can  give  to  a  blind  friend  a  machine  which 
will  read  aloud  to  him  by  the  hour.  The  Talking  Book  machine  repro¬ 
duces  on  long-playing  phonograph  records  complete  books.  Each  record  plays 
for  more  than  a  half-hour,  and  an  entire  novel  may  be  recorded  on  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  12-inch  discs.  Talking  Books  may  now  be  borrowed  from  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  serving  as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
without  cost  to  the  blind.  Without  the  machine,  of  course,  the  Talking  Books 
are  useless. 


The  Talking  Book  machine  is  a  specialized  type  of  phonograph 
equipped  to  reproduce  long-playing  records.  The  electric  models 
contain  a  built-in  radio  at  no  extra  cost.  Prices  from  $42.00  to 
$45.00  plus  express.  A  spring-driven  model  without  radio  or  loud 
speaker  is  available  for  $22.00.  Deliveries  are  now  being  made. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  only  by  the 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  RELIEF  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Donald  G.  Morgan 


IT  WAS  just  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  that 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  recog¬ 
nized  its  responsibility  for  financial  aid  to  the 
blind.  On  March  27,  1920,  the  blind  relief  bill 
became  law.  This  event  marked  not  only  the 
inauguration  of  state  aid  for  the  blind,  but 
the  culmination  of  a  movement  that  for  years 
had  advanced,  however  turbulently,  in  this 
direction. 

To  what  may  we  attribute  this  legislative 
action?  Superficially,  it  might  seem  that  the 
interest  which  the  public  was  at  that  hour 
devoting  to  the  blind,  through  the  return  of 
the  war-blinded,  prompted  the  law-makers  to 
grant  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  this  spe¬ 
cial  power  of  relief -giving.  With  more  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  wave  of  popular  sympathy 
toward  the  blind  may  be  deemed  only  the 
occasion  for  the  working  out  of  more  funda¬ 
mental  conditions. 

History 

At  its  establishment  in  1906,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  received  wide  discretion 


in  its  administration  of  blind  welfare.1  The 
five  Commissioners  were  free  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  a  number  of 
ways — ways  that  were  traditional,  such  as 
promoting  the  spread  of  embossed  literature 
among  the  blind,  and  carrying  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  home-teaching  service  for  the  aged 
blind.  But  no  authority  had  been  granted 
to  bestow  individual  financial  aid.  That  the 
community  should  or  could  provide  economic 
support  for  its  blind  members  had  not  up 
to  that  time  been  a  belief  of  the  law-makers. 

Gradually,  however,  the  need  for  public 
aid  was  intensified,  and  a  movement  for  the 
appropriate  legislation  developed.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  movement  were  united  as  to 
its  ends;  all  recognized  the  desirability  of 
some  form  of  public  relief.  But  as  for  the 
means,  there  was  wide  division.  In  general, 
the  dispute  took  two  sides,  one  demanding  a 
flat  pension  to  be  administered  compulsorily 

1  Massachusetts,  Acts  and  Resolves  (Boston: 
Wright  and  Potter  Printing  Company,  1920),  1906. 
Chap.  385,  Section  6. 
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by  local  governmental  units;  the  other  fav¬ 
ored  discriminatory  aid,  adjusted  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  needs,  to  be  distributed  by  a  state 
instrumentality  already  in  existence  and  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  serving  this  special  class. 

The  first  plan,  it  appears,  was  the  earlier 
in  its  consideration  by  the  legislature.  In 
1917  a  bill  came  before  the  Senate  purport¬ 
ing  to  extend  relief  on  flat-pension  terms. 
Being  a  clear-cut  instance  of  this  system,  it 
merits  reproduction,  at  least  in  part : 

An  Act  to  Provide  Pensions  for  the 
Needy  Blind.  Bill  59 

Section  1.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  is  declared  blind,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  and  who  is  not  an  in¬ 
mate  of  any  charitable  or  penal  institution 
in  this  state,  and  who  is  earning  less  than 
$300  per  annum,  and  who  has  been  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  this  state  for  five  years,  shall 
receive  from  the  county  in  which  said  person 
resides  a  pension  or  benefit  of  $150  per  an¬ 
num  during  such  period  as  he  remains  a 
resident  of  said  county.  In  case  of  change  of 
residence  to  another  county  of  this  state, 
said  pension  or  benefit  shall  cease  pro  rata, 
but  application  for  pension  or  benefit  here¬ 
under  may  be  renewed  by  any  person  en¬ 
titled  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the 
county  to  which  he  has  removed.  .  .  . 

Subsequent  sections  provide  for  county  ad¬ 
ministration  and  examination  of  applicants. 

The  defects  of  such  a  law  were  obvious, 
and  its  opponents  soon  voiced  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  Before  the  Senate  Committee  investi¬ 
gating  this  bill,  the  Massachusetts  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  called  attention  to  some  of 
these  defects : 

.  .  .  Some  needy  blind  require  more  than 
$150  a  year,  some  less,  and  many  being  aged, 
ill,  alone,  or  neglected,  require  more  than 
money ;  careful  administration  is  needed,  not 
only  to  meet  these  facts,  but  to  see  that 
parents,  children,  or  other  relatives  who  are 
able  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
blind  individual  are  not  relieved  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  to  see  that  relief  is  given 
with  due  regard  to  relief  already  given 
through  city  and  town  agencies,  as  well  as 


with  regard  to  special  forms  of  educational 
and  industrial  aid  given  through  resources 
for  the  blind.  .  .  .2 

In  the  face  of  this  attack,  the  bill  failed 
of  passage.  Not  since  then  has  the  pension 
principle  been  advanced  to  the  legislative 
stage  for  relief  in  Massachusetts.  Subsequent 
to  this,  there  were,  it  is  true,  other  proposals 
for  blind  welfare.  One  of  these  came  before 
the  legislature  January  8,  1919.  By  its  own 
terms,  it  would  have  authorized  “the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  employ  all  the  sane  physically 
crippled,  partially  blind  and  blind  persons 
with  certain  restrictions.”3  Another  bill 
aimed  at  providing  blind  relief  up  to  $10 
per  week  per  individual.  All  these  proposals 
suffered  the  fate  of  the  flat  pension,  and  it 
was  left  to  the  Commission  to  work  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  finally  won  legislative  sanction. 

In  carrying  on  its  work,  the  Commission 
had  for  some  time  felt  the  desirability  of 
the  authority  to  administer  aid  of  a  financial 
sort  to  its  blind  charges.  In  December,  1918, 
it  issued  its  appeal  for  this  authority,  recom¬ 
mending  the  appropriate  legislation  to  be 
passed : 

As  things  stand,  the  Commission  has  at 
its  disposal  no  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  relief,  and  so,  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  it  is  powerless  to  help.  There  are 
approximately  3,456  cases  of  blindness  and 
of  these  1,773  are  *n  need  of  relief  ...  It 
is  time  that  this  was  remedied.  We  must  not 
bear  the  reproach  that  these  unfortunates, 
who  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to 
earn  their  bread,  are  faced  with  the  choice 
to  beg  or  starve.  .  .  .4 

By  June,  1919,  this  appeal  found  official 
legislative  response.  That  this  response  came 
as  it  did,  on  the  heels  of  the  Armistice  and 

2  “Recommendations  from  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  relative  to  proposed  legislation  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  the  matter  of  pensions  or 
non-institutional  relief,  as  embodied  in  four  bills 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Social  Welfare.” 
January,  1917. 

3  House  Bill,  217,  1919. 

4  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  Annual 
Reports  (1918-1934),  1918. 
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the  consequent  influx  of  war-maimed  and 
-blinded  is  matter  only  for  interest  and 
speculation.  The  act  in  question  carried  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Commission  for  such  financial  aid  to  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  people  as  it  saw  fit.  More  sig¬ 
nificant  still,  it  provided  for  a  special  com¬ 
mission  of  investigation,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  determine  the  number  and  the 
condition  of  the  sightless  throughout  the 
state  and  their  need  for  further  relief. 

This  special  commission  included  three 
members :  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Kelso,  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Administration. 

With  the  assembling  of  this  commission, 
the  first  concrete  step  toward  final  enactment 
of  blind  relief  in  Massachusetts  was  made. 
The  plan  adopted  for  this  very  vital  investi¬ 
gation  was  that  of  the  survey — the  consulta¬ 
tion  of  all  the  blind  in  the  state  to  discover 
the  number  of  needy.  A  questionnaire  went 
out  from  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
3,308  blind  adults,  not  in  public  institutions, 
whose  names  appeared  on  its  rolls.  In  form, 
this  questionnaire  was  actually  an  application 
for  relief ;  on  it  the  sightless  consultee  might 
register  his  needs  and  his  qualifications  for 
aid,  and  those  not  in  need  might  return  the 
application  marked  accordingly.  The  returns 
from  the  questionnaire,  in  general,  indicated 
a  strong  need  for  some  form  of  relief,  al¬ 
though  not  as  great  a  need  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  earlier  estimated.  Some  738  filled 
out  the  application.  Of  these,  the  Commission 
found  498  to  be  clearly  candidates  for  the 
desired  aid. 

The  second  step  toward  this  legislation 
came  when  the  special  commission  made  its 
recommendations  before  the  House  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1920.  This  recommendation  it 
opened  with  a  review  of  the  returns  from  its 
questionnaire.  From  this  it  proceeded  to  a 
consideration  of  the  bills  currently  before 
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the  House  dealing  with  blind  relief,  and 
finally  to  its  own  recommended  bill : 

The  blind  citizen  of  Massachusetts  does 
not  rate  himself  as  an  object  of  charity.  He 
is  unwilling  to  think  of  himself  as  a  mere 
burden  upon  the  community.  Fie  realizes  his 
handicap  through  loss  of  sight,  but  he  is 
all  the  more  intense  in  the  use  of  his  other 
senses,  and  all  that  he  demands  in  the  main 
from  the  world  is  opportunity  to  make  his 
way.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
person  ought  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  What¬ 
ever  system  is  developed  for  his  aid,  and 
some  system  is  assuredly  necessary,  it  should 
take  into  account  that  desire  for  self-help.  It 
should  seek  in  its  process  to  foster  the  blind 
person’s  willingness  to  help  himself.  It 
should,  therefore,  put  opportunity  in  his  way 
and  guard  him  against  the  competition  of 
seeing  persons,  where  such  competition 
would,  because  of  his  handicap,  drive  him 
beneath  the  line  of  self-support. 

Massachusetts  has  already  embarked  upon 
a  wise  method  of  assisting  its  blind.  It  has 
offered  commercial  opportunities  through  the 
development  of  shops  for  the  making  of 
brooms,  basketry,  mops,  rugs,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles.  The  results  obtained  fully  justify  the 
undertaking.  The  greatest  need  which  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  met  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  enterprises  has  been  that  of  some 
auxiliary  fund  with  which  to  aid  the  least 
able  of  the  blind  who  are  in  its  employ.  Such 
a  fund  properly  limited  and  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  can  be  used  to  assist  the  blind  without 
discouraging  their  desire  to  work  for  their 
own  living,  and  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
commission,  the  only  method  through  which 
aid  can  be  given  by  the  government  to  this 
group  of  persons  without  pauperization  in 
the  social  sense  of  that  term.  Your  commis¬ 
sion  recommends  therefore  that  provision  be 
made  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  through  the  Department  of  Education 
in  its  Division  of  the  Blind  as  an  auxiliary 
fund  for  aid  to  such  blind  persons  as  in  the 
judgment  of  that  department  are  in  need  of 
some  additional  relief  in  their  work,  whether 
it  be  in  the  shops  established  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  or  elsewhere  under  the  department’s 
general  supervision.5 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  statute 


6  House  Report,  755,  January  10,  1920. 
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which  this  request  by  the  Commission  evoked 
from  the  legislature  on  March  27,  1920,  is 
its  brevity  and  terseness.  The  magnitude  of 
the  discretionary  power  it  granted  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  an  index  of  the 
confidence  in  which  that  body  was  held  by 
the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Compare  it  in 
length,  for  example,  with  such  a  recent  pen¬ 
sion  law  as  the  state  of  Washington  enacted 
in  1933,  a  document  covering  some  four 
pages.  The  Massachusetts  law  follows : 

Chapter  201.  An  Act  to  Extend  the 
Powers  of  the  Commission  for  the 

Blind. 

Section  6  of  chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of 
1906  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “and  by  such  other  methods  as,”  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  lines  and  by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  words  “and  by  aiding  individual 
blind  persons  with  money  or  other  assistance, 
or  by  any  other  method,” — so  as  to  read  as 
follows — 

Section  6.  The  Commission,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  provide  or 
pay  for  temporary  lodgings  and  temporary 
support  for  workmen  or  pupils  received  at 
any  industrial  school  or  workshop  established 
by  it,  and  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  by  devising  means  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  books,  by  promoting  visits 
among  the  aged  and  helpless  blind  in  their 
homes,  by  aiding  individual  blind  persons 
with  money  or  other  assistance,  or  any  other 
method  it  may  deem  expedient:  provided, 
that  the  Commission  shall  not  undertake  the 
permanent  support  or  maintenance  of  any 
blind  person.6 

(The  amended  portion  of  the  law  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  italics  to  emphasize  its  brevity.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislature  appro¬ 
priated  “for  aiding  the  adult  blind,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by 
law,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $65,ooo.”7  So  it 
was  that  with  less  than  twenty  words  of 
new  statutory  material,  Massachusetts  got 
blind  relief.  With  passage  of  time,  state  aid 

6 Massachusetts,  Acts  and  Resolves  (Boston, 
1920),  p.  150. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  224. 


came  to  be  distributed  among  more  than 
1,000  persons  and  the  fund  increased  to 
nearly  $200,000. 

It  follows  that  a  study  of  the  relief 
methods  of  this  state  must  examine  not  the 
phrasing  of  laws,  but  the  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators.  It  is  to  the  practices  adopted 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  that  the 
student  must  look  for  information  on  the 
Massachusetts  system. 

In  March,  1920,  the  Commission  officially 
received  the  power  to  grant  financial  aid  to 
needy  blind  persons.  It  had  gained  much  val¬ 
uable  experience  in  relief-giving  under  the 
small  emergency  appropriation  of  $10,000  in 
1919.  Beneficial,  too,  was  the  information  it 
had  gleaned  by  the  investigation  into  the 
need  for  relief — a  census  of  the  blind  in  the 
state  and  an  inquiry  as  to  those  in  need  of 
aid.  Under  Director  Charles  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  Commission,  the  administration  of  re¬ 
lief  began  with  the  first  payments  placed  in 
the  mails  during  the  spring  of  1920.  It  was, 
however,  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to 
treat  these  payments  as  reverting  back  to 
December  1,  1919.  Hence,  it  is  with  the 
period  from  this  date  to  December  1,  1934, 
that  this  study  is  largely  concerned. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  this  admin¬ 
istration  ?  What  has  been  the  trend  of  relief  ? 
Did  the  two  subsequent  changes  of  admin¬ 
istration  alter  the  relief  policy?8  Generally 
speaking,  these  events  did  not  affect  relief- 
dispensation  to  any  marked  degree.  True, 
administrations  changed,  yet  there  was  a 
marked  continuity  of  aid-giving,  facilitated 
in  part  by  the  retention  during  all  of  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  same  two  field  workers  of 
the  Commission  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  on  relief  applicants. 

The  history  of  the  relief  administration 
has  been  one,  not  of  violent  fluctuations,  but 
of  steady,  gradual  development.  There  has 

8  Mr.  Hayes  was  succeeded  as  Director  in  1923  by 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  who  was  followed,  in  turn, 
by  Mr.  William  H.  McCarthy,  March  1,  1934. 
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Table  I.  Showing  the  Trend  of  Relief  from  1920  to  1934 


YEAR 

TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES 

TOTAL  FOR 

RELIEE 

NUMBER 

OP  BLIND 

REGISTERED 

RECIPIENTS 

OF  RELIEF 

AVERAGE  RELIEF 

PER  RECIPIENT 

1920.  .  .  . 

..  $492,182.50 

$65 ,000.00 

3401 

517 

$125.72 

1921 .  .  .  . 

459,808.28 

81 ,000.00 

4819 

740 

IO9 . 46 

1922 . . . . 

484,980.01 

86,300.00 

3676 

710 

121.55 

I923.... 

..  506,698.13 

125,499.07 

3727 

749 

167.55 

I924.... 

368,042.19 

124,996.41 

4288 

753 

165.99 

I925.... 

..  413,488.09 

120,571.73 

4235 

693 

173.92 

1926.  .  .  . 

..  425,380.82 

125,499.07 

4087 

722 

173.82 

1927.  ..  . 

..  454,601.72 

125,800.66 

3739 

705 

178.44 

1928.  .  .  . 

..  440,239.17 

132,633.64 

4384 

717 

184.98 

I929... . 

••  457,977-87 

I37,500-00 

4300 

741 

185.56 

1930... . 

476 , 801 . 21 

147,000.00 

43ii 

821 

179.04 

1931.  .  .  . 

460, 196.38 

158,120.47 

4445 

879 

179.88 

1932... . 

..  439,977.46 

174,433-43 

4520 

965 

l8o. 76 

I933  •  • •  • 

..  429,205.83 

169,764.47 

4624 

998 

170. IO 

1934.... 

..  476,859.88 

175,937.16 

4542 

1094 

l6o. 82 

(Note:  The  total  for  relief  will  be  observed  to  have  decreased  between  1932  and  1933.  Before  1933  this 
item  included  a  sum  of  approximately  $5000  to  aid  workshop  employees.  In  that  year  this  sum  was 
transferred  to  the  regular  workshop  fund.) 

been  a  very  definite  trend  of  expansion, 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  unbroken. 

Table  I  provides  an  index  to  this  trend.  Here 
are  listed  five  separate  items,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  connected  with  relief,  for  each  of 
the  fifteen  years.  By  comparing  the  first  and 
the  second  columns,  one  may  observe  the 
growth  and  significance  in  extent  of  relief. 

Whereas  total  Commission  expenditures  for 
all  purposes  have  increased  little  over  the 
fifteen-year  period,  the  expenditure  for  re¬ 
lief  has  nearly  tripled,  increasing  from 
$65,000  in  1920  to  $175,937  in  1934.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  list  of  applicants  for  relief  has 
expanded.  Although  the  third  column  shows 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  blind 
from  3,401  in  1920  to  4,542  in  1934,  the 
relief  cases  have  more  than  doubled,  the 
growth  being  from  517  to  1,094.  Moreover, 
each  recipient  finds  need  for  more  aid  from 
the  state  with  the  advance  of  the  years,  the 
average  going  from  $125  in  1920  to  $160  in 
1934.  In  short,  the  Commission  has  found 
this  relief  function  today  its  main  task,  the 
largest  item  in  its  budget,  although  fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  a  subordinate  activity. 

No  study  of  the  functioning  of  the  relief 


during  the  last  few  years  could  be  complete 
without  an  exposition  of  the  effects  of  the 
economic  depression.  What  has  the  depres¬ 
sion  brought  to  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  question  here?  Of  this,  much  may  be 
learned  by  a  scrutiny  of  Table  I,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  advances  both  in  amount  of  relief 
granted  and  in  the  number  of  cases  aided. 
There  is  need  for  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  economic  forces  producing  these  ad¬ 
vances  ;  it  is  the  purpose  of  Table  II  partially 
to  effect  this  demonstration.  This  Table 
covers  the  past  eight  years,  prosperous  and 
impoverished.  It  pictures  in  columns  (c)  and 
(e)  the  exfent  of  relief-giving  during  these 
years;  but  it  also  pictures  the  effectiveness 
during  these  same  years  of  two  other  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  those  of 
sponsoring  sheltered  workshops  and  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  placement  of  blind  workers  in 
general  business  and  industry.  That  the  state 
has  faithfully  supported  its  workshops  ap¬ 
pears  in  column  (a),  where  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  these  shops  has  fluctuated 
little  during  these  years.  But  industry  and 
business  at  large  have  found  it  impossible, 
through  economic  pressure,  to  absorb  blind 
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Table  II.  Showing  the  Effect  of  the  Depression. 


NUMBER 

NUMBER 

PLACED 

YEAR 

IN  SHOPS 

IN  JOBS 

(a) 

(b) 

1927  . 

.  113 

N.A* 

1928 . 

.  117 

31 

1929 . 

.  120 

31 

1930 . 

.  IO9 

21 

1931 . 

.  114 

19 

1932  . 

.  I  2  I 

26 

1933  . 

.  124 

23 

1934 . 

.  130 

l6 

Note:  n.  a.  indicates  “information  not  available. 

workers,  and  one  discovers  in  column  (b) 
the  sharp  reduction  in  placements.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  workshops,  one  finds  their  economy 
of  operation  materially  slackening  along  with 
the  decrease  in  the  market  for  their  goods. 
Thus,  column  (d)  presents  for  each  year 
the  receipts  for  sales  of  all  products  of  the 
six  Massachusetts  workshops  for  men  and 


NUMBER 

INCOME 

FROM  SALES 

EXPENDED 

ON  RELIEF 

OF  SHOPS 

FOR  RELIEF 

to 

(d) 

(e) 

705 

$147,159-75 

$125 , 800.66 

717 

148 ,110.90 

132,633.64 

741 

158,945.04 

137,500. oo 

821 

155,541.91 

147 ,000.00 

879 

138,853.02 

158,120.47 

965 

93,985-9i 

174,433-43 

998 

92 ,981 . 11 

169,764.47 

1094 

120,593.85 

i75,937-i6 

firmity.  We  gave  little  aid  to  those  under 
forty  years  of  age  who  were  capable  of  work 
as  we  felt  it  removed  the  stimulus  to  work. 
But  as  the  industrial  changes  came,  and  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  aid  blind 
people  through  employment,  we  were  forced 
to  revise  our  policy  and  give  aid  to  the 
younger  adults,  for  there  was  no  employment 
we  could  find. 


the  Woolson  House  Industries  for  women. 


Thus  is  the  record  of  blind  relief  in  Massa- 


The  observer  will  find  these  receipts  to  have 
fallen  from  a  prosperity  high  of  $158,945  in 
1929  to  a  depression  low  of  $92,981  in  1933. 
Compare  these  reductions  with  the  expansion 
in  relief.  The  1934  increase  in  sales  proceeds 
may  or  may  not  indicate  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  conditions.  (Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  fluctuation  in  price 
levels  during  these  years.) 

A  study  of  the  relief  rolls  would  reveal 
the  effect  of  the  current  economic  collapse 
to  be,  not  only  quantitative  but  also  quali¬ 
tative.  The  character  of  the  roster  of  re¬ 
cipients  has  during  the  past  few  years 
noticeably  changed.  For  a  description  of  this 
change  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  includ¬ 
ing  here  excerpts  from  a  personal  letter  re¬ 
ceived  recently  from  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
the  Commission’s  Director  from  1923  to 
1934: 

In  the  early  years  of  our  relief  law,  we 
tried  to  confine  its  operation  largely  to  those 
blind  men  and  women  who  were  unable  to 
work  on  account  of  their  age  or  other  in- 


chusetts  brought  up  to  the  present.  Marked 
by  deliberation  and  reserve,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  experience  is  one  which  could  be  found 
only  in  New  England.  The  Bay  State  was 
by  no  means  the  first  to  adopt  blind  relief, 
although  the  problem  existed  perhaps  as 
acutely  there  as  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  did  adopt  relief,  it  acted  only 
after  a  most  thorough  and  precise  inquiry 
into  the  need  for  it.  When  that  relief  came, 
it  no  doubt  caused  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  those  New  England  economic  individu¬ 
alists  who  believe  all  men  potential  self-sup¬ 
porters.  But  once  the  law  was  in  effect,  its 
administration  was  carried  out  with  a  steadi¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  unsurpassed  in  other 
sections. 

Analysis9 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  an  effort  was  made 
to  trace  the  past  experience  of  blind  relief 

0  For  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
and  the  following  section,  the  author  is  obligated  to 
the  officers  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind. 
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in  Massachusetts.  The  time  now  comes  to 
forsake  this  genetic  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  current  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  to  explain  the  present 
policies  and  methods  used  by  the  Division 
of  the  Blind.10 

How  is  blind  relief  administered  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  today?  In  answering  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  administrative 
process  into  its  four  component  phases. 
Methods  and  policies  of  administration  thus 
become  methods  and  policies  of  : 

(a)  Application  for  relief, 

(b)  Investigation  of  applicants, 

(c)  Decision  for  or  against  granting  relief, 
and 

(d)  Distribution  of  relief. 

Before  taking  up,  step  by  step,  this  four¬ 
fold  process,  it  would  be  well,  however,  to 
point  out  two  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Massachusetts  relief  system. 

Unlike  the  indiscriminate  giving  in  effect 
under  the  pension  laws  of  some  states,  blind 
relief  in  Massachusetts  is  solely  a  matter  of 
individual  aid.  Here  the  granting  of  aid  must 
await  a  thorough  and  intensive  investigation 
into  the  applicant’s  qualifications.  Again,  the 
aid  granted  does  not  conform  to  a  fixed  re¬ 
quirement  of  law,  but  may  vary  from  $5  to 
$30  a  month,  depending  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Furthermore,  each  of  these  cases 
receives  a  thorough  re-investigation  once  a 
year.  This  flexible,  adaptable  system  springs, 
in  a  large  measure,  of  course,  from  the  per¬ 
missive  nature  of  the  relief  authorization  of 
1920,  which  left  relief  determination  solely 
to  the  Division  to  effect. 

The  second  characteristic  to  be  noticed  in 
the  administration  of  the  Massachusetts  law 
is  the  complete  centralization  of  relief -giving. 
One  agency  has  complete  charge  of  public 
blind  relief.  To  this  agency  must  go  appli¬ 
cants  from  every  section  of  the  state. 

10  The  terms  “Division”  and  “Commission”  are 
used  interchangeably,  although,  since  the  constitu¬ 
tional  consolidation  of  1919,  “Division”  has  been 
preferred. 


Trained  and  experienced  state  investigators 
cover  the  Commonwealth  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Not  that  local  responsibility 
for  aid  is  entirely  absent;  many  Division 
cases  also  secure  partial  aid  from  city, 
county,  town,  or  private  welfare  sources, 
but  in  reality  the  only  dispenser  of  public 
aid  for  the  blind,  as  such,  is  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Application  for  relief.  Next  to  the  ever-to- 
be-considered  question  of  where  to  secure 
funds,  the  most  important  question  in  any 
relief  system  is,  who  shall  be  eligible?  What 
qualifications  shall  be  set  up  for  designat¬ 
ing  deserving  relief  applicants?  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  these  qualifications  fall  generally  into 
three  main  categories,  involving  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  applicant’s  settlement,  his  blind¬ 
ness,  and  his  need. 

Turning  to  the  first  consideration  in  eligi¬ 
bility,  that  of  residence,  we  find  the  policy 
in  effect  in  Massachusetts  to  be  liberal.  In 
this  state  the  applicant  for  relief  need  only 
prove  a  legal  residence  of  five  years  within 
the  state.  There  is  no  requirement  as  to 
duration  of  residence  in  the  county  or  town. 
Unlike  the  regulations  in  some  other  states, 
Massachusetts  does  not  confine  its  relief 
awards  to  United  States  citizens,  but  con¬ 
fers  its  benefits  regardless  of  race  or  na¬ 
tionality.  The  strictness  that  exists  here  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  required  residence 
of  five  years  developed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  administration  of  this  law.  Other  states 
found  it  to  their  profit  to  export  their  blind 
residents  into  Massachusetts,  providing  them 
with  financial  aid  during  the  five-year  resi¬ 
dence  period,  then  abandoning  them  to  be 
supported  under  the  terms  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law.  Accordingly,  this  state  altered 
its  legal  residence  provision  to  provide  that 
such  residence  should  begin  when  the  newly 
arrived  blind  resident  ceased  receiving  aid 
from  his  home  state;  five  years  after  that 
date,  such  a  resident  might  apply  for  aid. 

Ever  a  perplexing  question  in  any  form  of 
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work  for  the  blind  is  the  matter  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  definition  of  blindness.  Who  are  the 
blind?  Those  with  mere  light  perception, 
those  who  cannot  count  fingers  at  a  given 
distance,  or  those  lacking  vision  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  earn  their  living?  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  attempted  an  objective  scientific 
measurement,  that  recommended  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Accident  Board.  Those  with  one- 
tenth  vision  or  less  in  each  eye  are  deemed 
to  be  blind.  The  degree  of  vision  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  standard  chart  method.  To  be 
considered  blind,  the  applicant  must  be  un¬ 
able  to  read  at  20  feet  the  line  on  the  chart 
which  he  should  normally  be  able  to  read  at 
200  feet.  Moreover,  the  certification  of  such 
visual  difficulty  must  be  made  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  by  a  registered  ophthalmologist.  This 
certification  must  include  a  description  of  the 
case,  including  a  description  of  whatever 
improvement  might  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  glasses.11 

Far  more  difficult  than  either  settlement 
or  a  definition  of  blindness  is  the  problem  of 
need.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  questions  on 
the  application  blank  have  as  their  motive 
the  determination  of  the  applicant’s  need.  It 
is  this  factor,  too,  which  requires  such  rigor¬ 
ous  investigation.  The  state  of  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  many  individuals  varies  from  time 
to  time  with  shifting  economic  forces,  and 
so  each  must  be  carefully  re-investigated 
annually.  Need  shifts  also  from  individual 
to  individual.  A  vastly  different  amount  of 
relief  should  go  to  the  partially  seeing,  un¬ 
employed  youth  living  with  relatives  com¬ 
pared  with  that  given  to  the  totally  blind, 
aged,  and  kinless  widow.  The  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  determining  need  are  numerous 
and  varied  and  will  here  be  treated  briefly. 

The  matters  of  employment  and  employa¬ 
bility  are  prominent  among  these  factors. 
Not  need  alone,  but  the  kind  of  need  is  espe¬ 
cially  affected  here,  for  if  the  applicant  be 

n  Persons  totally  blind  need  only  secure  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  practicing  physician. 


found  young  and  capable,  it  may  be  that  his 
interests  are  better  served  by  other  activities 
of  the  Division,  such  as  industrial  aid,  place¬ 
ment  service,  or  the  sheltered  workshop. 
Similarly,  the  teaching  of  home-crafts  may 
be  of  value  in  bringing  occupation  and  the 
resulting  improved  mental  outlook. 

Closely  associated  with  the  question  of  the 
applicant’s  employability  is  that  of  his  age. 
No  relief  is  given,  of  course,  to  those  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  But  of  those  over  this 
age,  the  vast  majority  are  well  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  A  very  substantial  proportion 
are  in  fact  over  seventy.  This  is  in  part  due 
to  the  consonance  of  blindness  with  age.  In 
part,  too,  it  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Division 
to  discourage  the  granting  of  relief  to  the 
young,  though  the  economic  depression  has 
brought  about  a  modification  of  this  policy. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  surveys  of  the 
relief  rolls  indicating  the  age  distribution. 
As  a  substitute,  Table  III  is  offered  to  show 
the  age  distribution  of  all  those  on  the  Divi¬ 
sion  register  as  blind.  Even  here  one  finds 
a  prevalence  of  those  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  inclusion  of  infants, 
children,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  youth 
than  would  be  included  on  the  relief  schedule. 

Table  III.  Showing  Ages  of  All  Regis¬ 
tered  Blind  Persons. 

As  of  November  30,  1934 


AGE  GROUP  NUMBER 

(in  years) 

Under  5  years .  53 

6  to  20 .  518 

21  to  50 .  1284 

51  to  70 .  1355 

70  and  over .  1068 

Unknown  age .  264 


Total .  4542 


Massachusetts  maintains  a  strong  sense  of 
the  unity  and  interdependence  of  the  family 
and  has  incorporated  this  into  its  relief  pol¬ 
icy.  Thus,  the  applicant  for  blind  relief  must 
specifically  name  all  members  of  his  family, 
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parents,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
state  their  ability  to  extend  assistance.  Where 
the  Division  finds  such  kin  who  are  able, 
though  unwilling,  to  help,  it  is  loath  to  assume 
their  responsibility.  It  will,  however,  peti¬ 
tion  these  relatives  to  mitigate  their  callous¬ 
ness  toward  the  applicant,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  has  even  supported  the  position  of  the 
applicant  in  a  law-suit. 

What  of  marriage  and  its  effect  on  the 
determination  of  need?  For  clarification  of 
this  ever  present  issue,  Mr.  Bramhall’s  letter 
is  cited  again : 

.  .  .  Another  disputed  question  related  to 
the  aid  for  the  blind  wives  of  seeing  hus¬ 
bands.  I  took  the  position  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  support  rested  on  the  seeing 
husband,  that  the  blindness  did  not  affect  the 
economic  situation  of  the  family,  but  that 
when  the  husband  was  forced  to  apply  for 
public  aid  for  himself,  then  the  wife  became 
eligible  to  apply  for  aid  as  a  blind  person. 
In  the  case  of  blind  husbands,  with  seeing 
wives,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different, 
for  then  the  bread-earner  is  affected.  In  such 
cases  we  might  aid  the  man,  provided  the 
family  income  from  other  sources  was  not 
ample  to  provide.  .  .  . 

What  is  the  Division  policy  toward  the 
marriage  of  two  blind-relief  applicants?  It 
has  been  the  rule  in  some  recent  pension  laws 
in  other  states  not  to  grant  the  customary 
full  pension  to  two  blind  persons  in  case 
they  should  marry  subsequent  to  the  law’s 
passage.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  no  fixed 
policy.  An  opinion  given  by  the  State  At¬ 
torney-General  on  petition  of  the  Director 
held  that  the  reduction  of  the  stipends  sent 
recipients  in  such  eventuality  would  lead  to 
the  penalization  of  marriage.  Accordingly, 
the  Division  treats  married  blind  couples  the 
same  as  single  persons. 

Further  to  facilitate  the  inquiry  into  need, 
the  Division  interrogates  the  applicant  re¬ 
garding  his  living  circumstances  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  property.  Informed  as  to  the  kind 
of  building  he  lives  in,  the  size  of  his  abode, 
the  rent  he  pays,  and  whether  or  not  he  owns 


his  own  home,  the  relief  donors  may  derive 
much  insight  as  to  the  immediate  necessity 
of  the  aid.  Whatever  real  estate  the  appli¬ 
cant  may  own,  together  with  its  location, 
value,  rental,  mortgage  load,  taxes,  and  other 
particulars  must  all  be  listed.  In  this  respect 
the  Division  follows  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
scheme  and  allows  recipients  to  own  clear 
title  property  up  to  the  value  of  $1,500.  Per¬ 
sonal  property  in  any  form  and  insurance 
must  likewise  be  recorded  with  accurate 
values.  Here  the  Division  allows  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $300. 

A  final  subject,  and  that  most  directly 
pertaining  to  need,  is  income.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  weekly  income  that  the 
officials  largely  base  their  decision  to  extend 
aid.  Not  only  must  the  applicant  state  his 
total  weekly  income,  but  he  must  allocate  that 
income  to  each  of  the  particular  sources  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Any  earnings  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  or  of  his  spouse,  or  any  income  or 
aid  from  pensions,  annuities,  funds,  rentals, 
state,  city,  or  town  welfare,  relatives,  private 
welfare  societies,  friends,  or  any  other 
sources  must  all  be  treated.  This  in  hand,  the 
Division  proceeds  to  figure  what  amount  of 
aid,  if  any,  would  suffice  in  the  case. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
capable  young  man  who  applies  for  relief, 
stating  his  income  to  be  $4.00  a  week,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  amount  as  will  the  aged 
widow  whose  weekly  income,  too,  happens 
to  be  $4.00.  Many  other  factors  affect  the  de¬ 
cision  of  award,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
individual’s  previous  standard  of  living. 

Investigation  of  applicants.  On  receipt  of 
the  applications  for  aid,  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  takes  its  first  direct  and  active  part  in 
relief  administration  in  the  process  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is 
great,  both  in  extent  and  complexity.  It  in¬ 
volves  first,  a  meticulous  inquiry  into  the 
qualifications  of  each  of  the  several  hundred 
new  cases  that  arise  during  the  year.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  means  interviewing  and  reviewing  all 
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of  the  nine-hundred-odd  old  cases  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Particularly  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  work  of  investiga¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  by  two  Division  workers. 
True,  they  receive  some  advice  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  from  other  field  workers  and  from 
home  teachers.  But  for  the  most  part  Mr. 
Frederick  Walsh  and  Mr.  Francis  Ierardi 
carry  the  burden  of  the  investigation  load. 
Both  have  been  in  charge  of  this  work  since 
the  beginning  and  so  base  their  performance 
on  an  ample  background  of  experience.  They 
have  insured  against  overlapping  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  dividing  the  state  into  two  territories 
of  approximately  equal  population,  Mr. 
Walsh  covering  Boston  and  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  and  Mr.  Ierardi,  the  western 
portion.  As  they  themselves  attest,  the  fact 
that  both  are  blind  is  of  the  greatest  psy¬ 
chological  value  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
applicants  under  interview. 

The  chief  problem  toward  which  the  in¬ 
vestigation  is  directed  is  that  of  need.  Deter¬ 
mining  settlement  is  a  relatively  simple  mat¬ 
ter;  the  degree  of  blindness  is  left  to  the 
ophthalmologist  for  diagnosis.  But  the  state 
of  indigence  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Many  applicants  when  interviewed  prove  re¬ 
luctant,  because  of  pride  or  other  reasons,  to 
give  testimony.  In  occasional  cases  there 
have  been  others  who  deliberately  falsified 
in  the  description  of  their  financial  situation. 
Not  long  ago  when  a  professedly  penniless 
recipient  died,  cash  was  found  in  her  posses¬ 
sion  to  the  amount  of  over  $5000.  It  is  to¬ 
ward  disclosing  the  true  condition  in  each 
case  that  investigation  is  primarily  aimed. 

And  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  investi¬ 
gation  may  work  through  a  variety  of  chan¬ 
nels.  Not  only  may  the  field  worker  interro¬ 
gate  the  applicant,  but  also  his  immediate 
relatives,  friends,  and  former  employers  or 
relatives’  employers.  Again,  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  three  references  given  by 
the  applicant  in  his  petition  for  aid.  Gen¬ 


erally,  of  course,  such  references  are  favor¬ 
able  toward  the  applicant,  but  occasionally 
they  may  counsel  against  the  relief  grant. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  application  form  bears  the  statement, 
following  the  section  dealing  with  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  income  sources :  “The  Division  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  investigate  any  of  the 
foregoing  statements.”  Under  this  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  investigator  many  times  traces  al¬ 
leged  property  or  income  sources  back  to  the 
applicant’s  bank,  insurance  company,  or  some 
other  person  or  institution  connected  with 
his  fiscal  condition.  Many  of  the  applicants 
receive  relief  from  some  other  source,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private.  Much  information  of  value 
regarding  the  financial  condition  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  may  come  through  communication  with 
the  welfare  bureau  of  his  town  or  from  the 
state  Bureau  of  Mothers’  Aid,  or  from  some 
private  association  like  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  possible  sources  of  aid  to  which  he  might 
have  resorted. 

Decision  for  or  against  granting  relief. 
Having  been  informed  of  the  merits  of  re¬ 
lief  applicants  by  the  application  itself  and 
by  the  fruits  of  subsequent  investigation,  the 
Division  administrators  are  prepared  to  ren¬ 
der  a  decision  in  each  case.  The  technique  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  process  is  something  like  this : 
Early  in  each  month  a  meeting  is  held  in  the 
Division  offices  for  this  express  purpose.  On 
these  occasions  a  decision  whether  or  not  to 
aid  is  rendered.  A  number  of  old  cases  and 
all  new  applications  received  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  come  up  for  consideration. 
Those  participating  in  this  vital  phase  of  re¬ 
lief  administration  are  the  two  relief  field 
workers  and  the  Director  of  the  Division.  It 
is  at  these  meetings  that  the  Massachusetts 
program  for  blind  relief  is  formulated  and 
carried  out.  Before  this  tribunal  each  appli¬ 
cant  represents  a  specific,  individual  case  on 
whose  individual  merits  alone  is  relief 
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granted.  Here  in  clear  outlines  we  observe 
the  working  of  those  general  characteristics 
of  Massachusetts  relief,  individualization  of 
case-treatment  and  uniformity  of  administra¬ 
tion  through  centralization.  Future  relief¬ 
giving  by  the  Division  will  follow  in  general 
the  lines  of  policy  laid  down  in  the  treatment 
of  each  case  for  the  past  fifteen  years  by 
these  state  officials. 

Distribution  of  relief.  The  final  step 
in  the  administrative  process  is  the  distribu¬ 
tion  or  remittance  of  relief.  In  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  three  officials  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  matter,  a  schedule  with  monthly 
alterations  is  kept,  which  lists  the  recipients, 
their  addresses,  and  the  amount  of  relief  to 
go  to  each.  Once  each  month  the  Division 
sends  this  list,  together  with  the  full  quota 
of  envelopes  properly  addressed,  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  whose  business  it  is  to  fill  out  and 
mail  the  relief  checks.  With  this  the  adminis¬ 
trative  circle  is  complete. 

Before  concluding  our  analysis  of  the 
Massachusetts  relief  system,  it  may  be  il¬ 
luminating  to  study  the  quantitative  dis¬ 
tribution  of  relief  payments.  Is  there  any 
traceable  standardization  in  the  amounts  of 
relief  payments?  Or  is  it  entirely  an  indi¬ 
vidual  matter  whether  the  applicant  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  Division  minimum  payment  of 
$5.00,  its  maximum  of  $30.00,  or  any  inter¬ 
vening  sum  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  is 
found  in  Table  IV.  From  this  it  is  readily 
discernible  that  there  is  no  standard  sum  for 
payments.  Note  the  relatively  small  number 
to  whom  maximum  payment  is  made. 

This  varied  schedule  of  distribution  is  re¬ 
plete  with  implications.  It  demonstrates,  for 
example,  the  vast  work  that  goes  into  investi¬ 
gation  as  carried  on  in  Massachusetts.  It 
shows,  too,  with  what  deliberation  and  care 
the  decision  on  each  case  is  made.  Again,  it 
brings  out  the  vast  disparity  between  the 
flat-pension  system  and  individualized  relief 
system.  Finally,  it  emphasizes  the  stress  here 
laid  on  the  differences  between  individual 


Table  IV.  Showing  Number  of  Recipi¬ 
ents  Receiving  Various  Amounts  of 

Relief 

November,  1934 

NUMBER  OF 


AMOUNT  PER  MONTH  RECIPIENTS 

$5  to  $9 .  59 

$10  to  $14 .  307 

$15  to  $19 .  308 

$20  tO  $24 .  209 

$25  to  $29 .  66 

#3° .  28 


Total .  977 


needs  of  blind  persons  and  the  fact  that  here 
lack  of  vision  is  not  the  sole  requisite  for 
relief  qualification. 

Appraisal 

In  attempting  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Massachusetts  law,  one 
very  vital  question  intrudes  itself,  that  of 
efficiency. 

Wherever  governments  disburse  money  to 
aid  citizens,  wherever  welfare  of  any  kind, 
is  bestowed,  there  arises  this  issue,  what  are 
the  costs,  what  are  the  delays  involved  in  the 
process  ? 

Putting  it  bluntly,  how  much  does  it  cost 
to  distribute  aid  to  the  indigent  sightless  in 
Massachusetts  ?  Some  have  asserted  that  any 
form  of  relief  absorbs  as  much  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  as  the  amount  distributed.  Others, 
with  more  moderation,  have  placed  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  at  6  per  cent  of  the  total  assistance 
rendered.  Unfortunately,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  exactly  to  compute  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  administration  of  the  law  in  question. 
To  do  so  would  be  an  accounting  impossi¬ 
bility;  both  field  workers  divide  their  time 
between  this  and  other  functions ;  the  Di¬ 
rector  contributes  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
time ;  and  a  number  of  other  Division  work¬ 
ers  have  a  small  role  in  the  process.  The  most 
we  can  do  here  is  to  cite  the  authority  in  most 
intimate  touch  with  the  problem,  the  present 
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Director  of  the  Division,  Mr.  William  H. 
McCarthy.  According  to  his  estimate,  the 
cost  of  this  administration,  including  all  ex¬ 
penses  related  to  the  process,  does  not  come 
to  4  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  distributed. 
Thus,  to  disburse  the  $175,000  of  relief  in 
1934  cost  the  state  less  than  $7,000. 

Another  element  in  efficiency  is  that  of  the 
time  entailed.  To  what  extent  is  there  delay 
in  the  administration  of  relief  here?  This  is 
the  question  which  the  writer  put  recently  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Walsh,  Division  Relief  Field 
Worker.  Mr.  Walsh  estimated  the  average 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  relief  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  Division  office  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  remittance  of  aid  at  six  weeks.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  therefore,  it  requires  less  than  two 
months  to  give  each  case  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  from  all  angles,  render  a  careful 
decision  on  its  merits,  and  send  out  the 
appropriate  relief. 

From  all  this  there  would  appear  little 
ground  for  condemning  the  administration 
on  the  score  of  inefficiency. 

But  what  about  other  forms  of  outdoor 
relief?  To  what  extent  is  there  co-operation 
and  to  what  extent  confusion  between  the 
Division  relief  and  these  others?  Here  the 
verdict  is  not  altogether  favorable.  As  will 
be  demonstrated,  there  is  a  complex  array  of 
other  sources  from  which  the  Division’s  re¬ 
lief  recipients  may  and  do  secure  aid.  That 
this  condition  should  exist  is,  in  part,  of 
course,  the  result  of  the  economic  stress  of 
the  times  and,  in  part,  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  intelligent  forethought  in  the  original 
planning  of  general  public  welfare.  Again, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  class  to 
which  the  Division  sends  aid  possesses  only 
one  common  characteristic  besides  their  need, 
and  that  is  blindness.  In  every  other  way — 
age,  sex,  race,  occupation,  religion,  marital 
state,  nationality,  and  geographic  location — 
they  exhibit  vast  diversification.  On  the  basis 
of  a  number  of  these  other  qualifications  they 
may  receive  aid  from  these  other  sources. 


Thus,  the  Jewish  blind  person  may  receive 
Jewish  Welfare  aid,  the  Catholic,  aid  from 
his  church  group,  the  widow,  Mothers’  Aid, 
or  the  resident  of  Worcester,  aid  from  the 
Worcester  Association  for  the  Blind.  Finally, 
part  of  this  condition  of  confusion  is  the 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  terminology  of 
the  blind  relief  authorization  itself.  The  1920 
authorization  included  the  proviso  that  the 
Division  should  not  “undertake  the  perma¬ 
nent  support  or  maintenance  of  any  blind 
person.”  As  interpreted,  this  implies  that  no 
recipient  of  Division  relief  may  receive  his 
full  support  from  the  Division ;  therefore, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  large  number  of 
its  charges  who  are  totally  without  resources, 
the  Division  has  resorted  to  the  policy  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  other  agencies 
in  the  support  of  such  persons.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  investigator  is  the  arrang¬ 
ing  this  co-operation  with  these  agencies. 

Whatever  the  causes,  this  condition  exists, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  examine  it  care¬ 
fully.  These  outside  sources  of  relief  may  be 
conveniently  classified  into  those  publicly  and 
those  privately  financed  and  managed.  Of 
the  two  forms,  by  far  the  more  significant 
is  the  public.  According  to  estimates  of  Divi¬ 
sion  field  workers,  governmental  agencies 
give  outdoor  relief  to  many  of  the  Division 
relief  recipients.  Moreover,  public  aid  is  per¬ 
manent  and  hence  more  reliable  than  private 
aid.  On  many  occasions  the  Division  is  faced 
with  a  dilemma  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  grant  relief  to  a  recipient  already  being 
aided  by  a  private  organization,  on  account 
of  the  probability  that  if  such  public  aid  is 
advanced,  the  private  agency  will  reduce  its 
own  assistance  to  that  recipient;  and  this, 
even  though  the  combined  amounts  from  both 
sources,  public  and  private,  will  be  inadequate 
to  meet  his  needs. 

Public  welfare  departments  of  the  various 
governmental  subdivisions  provide  an  im¬ 
portant  group  of  these  relief  sources.  De¬ 
pending  on  his  settlement,  the  needy  blind 
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person  may  apply  for  aid  from  either  his 
city,  town,  or  state  welfare  bureau.  Thus,  if 
he  possesses  legal  residence  in  no  smaller 
division,  he  applies  to  the  state  department. 
And  to  these  bureaus,  the  Division  field 
worker  often  resorts  for  co-operation  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  one  of  his  applicants  where  total 
support  is  needed.  In  such  cases  he  usually 
asks  a  welfare  agency  to  match  whatever 
contribution  the  Division  may  make. 

In  addition  to  public  welfare  proper,  the 
state  works  together  with  the  city  or  the 
town  in  advancing  two  other  forms  of  public 
aid.  The  first  of  these,  Mothers’  Aid,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  single  relief  source 
to  which  Division  recipients  go  for  additional 
assistance.  Customarily,  it  gives  its  aid  to 
widows  with  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  amount  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children.  But  it  also  assists 
mothers  whose  husbands  are  totally  disabled, 
and  it  aids  a  number  of  families  whose  male 
heads  also  receive  Division  aid. 

Of  steadily  growing  significance  is  Old 
Age  Assistance,  which  is  granted  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  like  Mothers’  Aid,  by  the  town  or 
city  in  co-operation  with  the  state.  While  it 
purports  to  aid  all  the  needy  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  there  are  drawbacks  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  which  react  to  retain  all  the 
aged  blind  on  Division  relief  rolls.  The  old 
age  applicant  must  first,  give  fairly  definite 
proof  of  the  date  of  his  birth ;  in  a  number 
of  cases  such  records  are  unobtainable.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  must  give  proof  of  twenty  years’ 
continuous  residence  in  Massachusetts;  only 
two  intervening  years  of  out-of-state  resi¬ 
dence  are  tolerated.  And  third,  he  must  be 
an  American  citizen.  This  system  prevents 
the  adoption  in  this  state  of  a  plan  approach¬ 
ing  that  in  effect  in  England.  By  the  English 
arrangement,  old  age  pensions,  normally 
granted  to  all  the  needy  over  seventy,  go  to 
the  blind  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

As  for  federal  aid,  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  Division  has  found  that  federally  pen¬ 


sioned  war  veterans,  or  their  widows,  receive 
from  Washington  aid  quite  adequate  in 
amount,  and  accordingly  there  has  been  no 
problem  of  state  aid  in  these  cases.  Nor  has 
the  current  emergency  federal  relief  af¬ 
fected  the  blind  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Less  significant  in  the  matter  of  financial 
aid  are  the  private  welfare  agencies.  Mr. 
Walsh,  of  the  Division,  estimates  that  in  all 
not  more  than  io  per  cent  of  the  recipients 
of  Division  aid  receive  subsidiary  aid  from 
private  sources.  Of  the  private  agencies  giv¬ 
ing  aid  generally,  some  operate  over  the 
entire  state,  and  others  are  confined  to  local 
communities.  The  Family  Welfare  Society, 
with  branches  over  the  state,  the  Jewish  Wel¬ 
fare  Society,  and  the  Catholic  Charitable 
Bureau  are  examples  of  the  first  group. 
These  follow  the  policy  of  giving  temporary 
aid  only  and  often  refer  their  blind  cases  to 
the  Division  for  permanent  relief.  Local 
organizations,  too,  may  co-operate  with  the 
Division.  Among  these  there  are  the  Boston 
Provident  Association,  the  Boston  Episcopal 
Charitable  Association,  the  Howard  Benevo¬ 
lent  Association,  and  the  Deven’s  Fund,  all 
in  Boston,  and  the  Paine  Fund  in  Cambridge. 

Other  private  organizations  exist  which 
give  aid  specifically  to  the  blind.  Outstanding 
among  these  is  the  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  Established  even  before  the  Division, 
in  fact,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  state  agency, 
this  Association  gives  assistance,  financial 
and  otherwise,  to  blind  persons  in  all  sections 
of  the  state.  Both  Division  investigators  are 
in  close  communication  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  so  are  often  able  in  their  work  to 
discover  worthy  applicants  for  Association 
aid — a  form  of  aid  necessarily  more  adapt¬ 
able  and  flexible  than  official  Division  aid.12 

Also  to  be  included  among  the  private 
agencies  specifically  devoted  to  blind  aid  are 
the  numerous  local  associations  for  the  blind 

13  Mr.  Walsh  serves,  in  fact,  as  a  member  of  the 
Association’s  Loan  and  Aid  Committee. 
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existing  throughout  the  state.  Among  these, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  are  the  Worcester 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Lowell  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Lynn  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  All  of  these  give 
temporary  aid  of  various  kinds.  Many  blind 
workers  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  join  the  Blind  Men’s  Benefit  Fund 
Its  aid  is  a  form  of  health  insurance,  for 
the  members  who  contribute  fifty  cents  a 
month  may,  on  becoming  sick,  obtain  funds 
to  cover  their  expenses  for  four  weeks  an¬ 
nually. 

It  will  by  now  be  clear  that  this  array  of 
subsidiary  relief  sources  necessarily  compli¬ 
cates  the  aid-dispensing  activities  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion.  On  occasion  the  result  may  be  beneficial. 
But  too  often  this  multiplicity  of  aid-agen¬ 
cies  works  to  the  detriment  of  efficient  relief¬ 
giving.  Much  delay  and  confusion  result 
from  the  lack  of  understanding  and  co-ordi¬ 
nation  between  the  Division  and  a  public  wel¬ 
fare  department  of  some  city  or  a  local  family 
welfare  bureau  or  some  private  fund  dedi¬ 
cated  to  giving  temporary  assistance  to  the 
needy.  Before  the  needed  relief  goes  out, 
much  time  may  be  lost  in  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  agencies  concerned. 
Then,  too,  we  must  not  overlook  the  economic 
waste  in  the  duplication  of  case-study  and 
visitation  which  follows  when  several  agen¬ 
cies  send  representatives  to  visit  the  same 
applicant. 

What  remedies  would  cure  this  condition  ? 
Several  come  to  mind.  One  would  be  a  more 
liberal  Old  Age  Assistance,  whereby  all 
blind  cases  over  the  age  of  seventy,  regard¬ 
less  of  residence  or  citizenship,  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Division  to  the  regular 
Old  Age  Assistance  rolls.  Again,  one  might 
suggest  a  removal  of  the  restriction  on  Divi¬ 
sion  power  which  forbids  the  granting  of  full 
support  to  applicants,  and  a  greater  appro¬ 
priation  of  funds.  By  this  the  Division  would 
be  free  to  extend  complete  or  partial  relief, 
as  it  saw  fit,  eliminating  the  necessity  for 


the  constant  contact  with  other  public  welfare 
departments. 

To  eliminate  the  waste  in  duplication  of 
case-study  and  visitation,  one  might  consider 
a  complete  overhauling  of  the  investigation 
system.  With  this  extensive  reform,  only  one 
worker  would  need  call  on  any  needy  person, 
turning  in  whatever  information  he  might 
secure  to  the  appropriate  agencies  to  con¬ 
sider.  With  this  more  co-operative  system, 
all  cases  of  blindness  could  be  delegated  to 
the  Division  investigators,  and  they  could 
furnish  a  general  social  welfare  bureau  with 
all  information  they  obtained  regarding  the 
case  in  question. 

Under  a  number  of  state  blind  relief  or 
pension  laws,  provision  is  made  for  sight 
restoration  for  applicants  whose  eye  condi¬ 
tion  warrants  the  expense.  What  is  done  in 
Massachusetts  toward  this  end?  Briefly,  the 
blind  relief  administration  here  takes  no  di¬ 
rect  part  in  financing  operation  or  treatment 
for  relief  applicants.  These  functions  are 
performed  by  other  agencies.  Division  work¬ 
ers  co-operate  in  promoting  sight  restoration 
by  advising  blind  persons  as  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  channels  for  treatment.  They  may 
send  these  persons  to  the  local  eye  clinic, 
with  which  the  majority  of  Massachusetts 
hospitals  are  equipped.  If  operation  is  ad¬ 
vised,  and,  provided  the  patient  is  a  resident, 
the  local  hospital  performs  the  operation  at 
the  expense  of  the  local  public  welfare  de¬ 
partment.  If  a  non-resident,  the  patient  is 
generally  sent,  still  at  public  expense,  to  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in 
Boston.  Any  incidental  expenses,  including 
the  cost  of  the  glasses,  may  be  provided  for 
by  private  associations  like  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association.  The  capacity  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  in  these  acts  is  primarily  advisory  and 
directive. 

What,  in  the  end,  can  we  say  in  behalf  of 
the  administration  of  the  blind  relief  as  seen 
in  its  fifteen  years  of  operation?  In  recapitu¬ 
lation,  we  can  point  with  respect  to  the  steady 
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continuity  that  has  marked  its  distribution  of 
aid  during  these  years  under  three  different 
administrations  and  through  widely  varied 
economic  conditions.  We  can  admire  its  flexi¬ 
bility  in  its  treatment  of  each  of  its  charges 
as  a  separate  human  entity.  We  can  applaud 
its  uniformity  of  operation,  which  enables 
it  to  apply  with  equal  force  and  efficiency  in 
every  corner  of  this  state  of  4,249,000  people. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  is  its  conformity  to 
standards  for  relief  laid  down  by  an  authori¬ 
tative  group  of  workers  for  the  blind.  We 
cite  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Ade¬ 
quate  Relief,  reporting  to  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1931  : 

.  .  .  Adequate  relief,  from  whatever  source 
or  sources  obtained,  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  as  determined  by 


the  best  scientific  and  social  judgment  of  the 
standards  in  the  community  in  which  the 
blind  person  lives,  rather  than  given  in  fixed 
or  flat-rate  amounts.  The  Committee  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  efficient  case¬ 
work  is  indispensable  to  the  giving  of 
relief.  .  .  ,13 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  pages  will 
indicate  just  how  closely  relief  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  social  welfare  state,  accords  with 
these  standards.  Like  few  others,  this  system 
insures  a  provision  of  at  least  a  living  stand¬ 
ard  for  its  charges,  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  little  encouragement  to  indolence.  And 
that,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
modern  maze  that  is  public  relief. 

13  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
“Report  of  the  Committee  on  Adequate  Relief,” 
Proceedings,  1931.  p.  6. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON 

Registration 

MONDAY  EVENING 

Addresses  of  Welcome 

Miss  Catherine  J.  Moriarty,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Kentucky  School,  on  behalf 
of  the  School 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  on  behalf  of  the  Printing 
House 

The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Louisville,  on 
behalf  of  the  City 

Governor  Lafoon,  on  behalf  of  the  State 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome 

L.  L.  Watts,  Acting  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind 

TUESDAY  MORNING 

A  College  Graduate’s  Viewpoint  as  to  What 
Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should  Do 
for  Those  Without  Sight 
Mr.  Leonard  A.  Robinson 

What  Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should 
Do  for  Those  Without  Sight  as  Seen  by 
a  Newer  Executive 

Mr.  William  H.  McCarthy 

What  Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should 
Do  for  Those  Without  Sight  as  Seen  by 
an  Executive  of  Longer  Experience 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 

A  Layman’s  Viewpoint  as  to  What  Organi¬ 
zations  for  the  Blind  Should  Do  for 
Those  Without  Sight' 

Dr.  Claire  Owens 


Business  Session 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

2:00  P.M. — Group  Meetings 

Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
Mr.  John  L.  Beck,  Secretary 

Printers 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Secretary 

Librarians 

Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Secretary 

Prevention  and  Sight-Saving 

Dr.  Lewis  Carris,  Chairman 
Miss  Hazel  Champ,  Secretary 

Home  Teaching  and  Social  Service1 
Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Chairman 

TUESDAY  EVENING 

Address1 

Mr.  Frank  Bane,  Director,  American 
Welfare  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

The  New  Approach  to  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  Child  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Residential  School 
Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry 

Preparing  the  Blind  Child  to  Meet  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  a  Changing  World 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart 

1  Further  details  to  be  announced. 
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Adjust  Yourself  to  Conditions;  the  World 
Will  not  Change  to  You1 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker 

Business  Session 

Report  of  Standing  Committees 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 

Report  of  the  Blind  Service  Association, 
Inc.  (Chicago) 

Mrs.  Gottfried  D.  Bernstein 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
Sight-Seeing  Tour  of  the  City 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

Music 

Address2 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

Moon  Type  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes 

The  Possibilities  for  Remunerative  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Blind  in  Competitive 
Fields 

Dr.  Newel  Perry 

The  Activities  of  State  Commissions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Field  of  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness 

Dr.  Lewis  Carris 

Business  Session 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Haves 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

2:00-5:00  P.M. — Group  Meetings 

Executives  of  State  Commissions  and 
State  Associations 

2  Further  details  to  be  announced. 


Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Secretary 

Superintendents 

Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Chairman 
Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Secretary 

Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Residential  and 
Day  Schools 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Chairman 
Secretary2 

Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers 
Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 
Secretary2 

THURSDAY  EVENING 

Music 

Kentucky’s  Contribution  to  Work  for  the 
Blind 

Dr.  Harry  Best,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky 

FRIDAY  MORNING 
Business  Session 

Reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Group 
Meetings 

INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  Brown  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Associations  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  The  Assembly  Hall  will  be  on  the 
sixteenth  floor  and  will  be  fitted  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  system. 

Rates  per  day,  including  meals,  will  be 
$4.75  for  single  rooms,  and  $4.50  per  per¬ 
son  for  double  rooms.  Each  room  will  have 
a  private  bath,  and  those  who  elect  double 
rooms  may  have  twin  beds.  Eight  additional 
rooms  for  committee  and  round-table  uses 
have  been  assigned  the  convention  on  the 
mezzanine  and  fourth  floors. 


CARE  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  AGE  BLIND  CHILD 


By  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E. 


IT  IS  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  incidence 
of  blindness  in  infancy  and  early  child¬ 
hood  is  much  reduced  in  recent  years.  This 
is  due  to  several  factors :  first,  improved 
measures  for  combating  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum;  second,  improved  facilities  for  clini¬ 
cal  and  prevention  of  blindness  assistance  to 
infants  and  children  needing  eye  and  health 
attention;  and  third,  improved  understand¬ 
ing  by  parents  and  guardians  of  health  meas¬ 
ures  and  eye  attention  necessary  to  avert 
serious  and  permanent  trouble. 

However,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  recommending  or  providing  care  for 
preschool  age  blind  children.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of  this 
group.  On  occasion,  parents  consulted  with 
authorities,  experienced  in  the  education  or 
the  care  of  the  blind,  or  with  blind  individ¬ 
uals  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Generally, 
and  all  too  often,  however,  parents  treated 
such  infants  with  effusive  and  even  maud¬ 
lin  sympathy,  to  their  obvious  detriment. 
What  school  for  the  blind  has  not  experi¬ 
enced  children  coming  forward  for  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  age  of  seven,  quite  untutored  in 
proper  methods  of  feeding,  dressing,  and 
caring  for  themselves?  In  the  later  days  of 
the  last  century,  and  early  in  the  present  one, 
at  widely  separated  points  in  the  civilized 
world  special  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
special  homes  for  the  care  and  training  of 
these  blind  children.  In  such  homes,  parents 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  special  care  of 
their  handicapped  offspring  lodged  the  blind 
child.  Other  parents  anxious  to  take  the  best 
possible  course  were  convinced  that  this  spe¬ 
cial  home  was  the  proper  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 


culty.  The  result  was  that  blind  infants  were 
collected  from  comparatively  large  areas, 
and  even  from  distant  points,  and  from  the 
age  of  one  or  two  years  lost  nearly  all,  and  in 
many  cases  all,  contact  with  the  home-life 
that  is  known  by  the  average  child.  They  be¬ 
came  institutionalized  even  at  this  early  age 
and  perforce  were  passed  on  to  the  sheltered 
life  of  a  school  for  the  blind  until,  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  they  stepped  out  into  the 
world  with  no  experience  of  the  life  or  even 
of  the  common  every-day  problems  which 
they,  newly  arrived  on  the  threshold  of  adult 
life,  must  face. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  1918.  A  program  of 
services  was  prepared  and  gradually  de¬ 
veloped.  Institute  activities  stimulated  public 
interest  generally,  with  the  result  that,  in  the 
very  early  stages,  a  small  group  undertook 
to  establish  a  central  home  for  blind  infants. 
After  considerable  money  had  been  raised 
for  this  object,  the  Directors  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  with  a  serious  problem.  In 
spite  of  advertising,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  locate  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  infants 
whose  parents  were  willing  to  permit  them 
to  live  in  such  a  home  to  warrant  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  They  then  consulted  with  the 
National  Council  of  the  Institute.  Since  In¬ 
stitute  registrations  showed  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  children  between  one  and 
five  years  of  age,  and  since  these  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Canada, 
thus  adding  to  other  difficulties  a  separation 
by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  of 
parents  and  children,  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  home  in 
Canada  was  not  warranted. 


CARE  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  AGE  BLIND  CHILD 


To  overcome  the  obvious  disadvantages  of 
a  central  home,  both  because  of  the  insti¬ 
tutionalizing  factor  and  because  of  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  family  ties,  the  Institute  approached 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Child  and  Family 
Welfare.  As  a  result,  an  arrangement  was 
reached  under  which  the  Council,  as  a  Do- 
minion-wide  organization  working  through 
provincial  and  local  child  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions,  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Institute 
in  the  case  of  all  blind  preschool  age  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Institute  supplied  pamphlet  in¬ 
structions  to  parents  and  guardians  directly 
or  through  the  agency  of  the  child  welfare 
council.  These  instructions  read  as  follows : 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  as  you  would  a 
sighted  one.  Teach  him  as  soon  as  possible 
to  use  his  limbs  and  brain.  As  soon  as  he 
begins  to  use  his  hands,  give  him  all  sorts  of 
things  with  which  to  play.  The  ear  and  the 
intellect  can  soon  be  aroused  by  talking  and 
singing,  and  by  musical  toys. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  same 
age  as  you  would  the  seeing  child. 

3.  Never  leave  your  child  for  any  length 
of  time  alone  and  unoccupied  in  the  same 
place,  but  insist  that  he  go  through  the  rooms 
of  the  house  and,  later,  into  the  garden  or 
yard  and  gradually  into  all  the  immediate 
environs.  By  being  taught  to  touch  things, 
he  will  gradually  come  to  know  all  that  sur¬ 
rounds  him. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child 
to  dress  and  undress ;  to  wash  himself ;  to 
comb  his  hair ;  to  take  care  of  his  clothes ; 
and,  when  at  the  table,  to  use  properly  a 
spoon,  fork,  and  knife.  A  blind  child  should 
do  all  these  things  as  well  as  a  seeing  child ; 
but  you  must  be  patient  and  give  the  child 
much  practice  in  doing  such  things  because 
he  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child’s  personal 
appearance  and  bearing.  He  cannot  see  how 
others  act  and  so  readily  acquires  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  his  companions. 
Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of 
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blind  children  are  rocking  the  body,  twisting 
the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into  the 
eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms, 
shaking  and  hanging  the  head  in  walking, 
and  bending  over  in  sitting.  As  soon  as  you 
observe  such  practices  in  your  child,  you 
should  set  yourself  with  patient  determina¬ 
tion  to  break  them  up,  and  with  gentleness 
and  firmness,  to  rectify  them.  Once  they  be¬ 
come  habits,  years  of  schooling  will  not  undo 
the  mischief. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much 
as  possible  with  seeing  children  and  to  romp 
often  with  them  out-of-doors.  Take  your 
child  walking  frequently  and  direct  him  in 
some  simple  physical  exercise.  If  he  is 
obliged  to  sit  still,  you  should  at  least  give 
him  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a  doll,  a  harmon¬ 
ica,  or  some  other  toy  which  appeals  to  touch 
or  to  hearing. 

7.  Let  the  child  touch  and  measure 
everything  possible  so  that  he  can  get  an  idea 
of  space  and  distance  through  touching, 
walking,  and  measuring.  To  cultivate  the 
sense  of  touch,  so  very  important  to  the 
blind,  give  him  all  the  different  materials, 
such  as  wood,  blocks,  coins,  etc.,  in  his  hands 
to  feel. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early 
as  possible  in  household  duties.  Allow  him 
to  string  buttons  or  shells ;  to  shell  and  pick 
over  beans,  peas,  and  nuts;  to  clean  furni¬ 
ture  and  kitchen  utensils ;  to  wash  dishes ; 
to  grind  the  coffee ;  to  peel  potatoes ;  to 
gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden;  to  feed  the 
hens,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  You  can  also  occupy  the  child  happily 
in  easy  handiwork  such  as  winding  yarn, 
braiding  the  hair,  and  in  coarse  knitting. 
You  will  be  surprised  what  a  blind  child  can 
learn  if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  teach  him. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  frequently, 
for,  since  he  cannot  read  the  loving  care 
which  is  written  on  your  face,  he  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  need  of  hearing  your  voice.  Ask  the  child 
frequently  what  he  hears  and  feels,  and  en- 
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courage  him  to  ask  many  questions  as  to 
what  is  going  on  around  him. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your 
child,  for  the  blind  child  is  more  attentive 
to  all  that  he  hears  than  the  seeing  child  is, 
and  consequently  he  retains  it  better. 

11.  Never  express  regret  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  at  his  blindness.  Never  allow  others  to 
do  so.  Such  sympathy,  though  well  meant, 
is  apt  to  develop  melancholy  and  self-pity. 
Encourage  him  to  be  happy  and  bright  and 
to  do  his  work  with  spirit  and  pleasure  in 
order  that  in  later  years  he  may  become  in¬ 
dependent  of  outside  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  a  chance  to  exercise 
his  memory;  a  good  memory  will  be  found 
invaluable  later  on.  Have  him  commit  to 
memory  proverbs,  poems,  and  stories  which 
he  enjoys.  You  will  find  that  he  will  derive 
great  pleasure  from  learning  such  things. 

13.  A  blind  child  can  be  given  religious 
and  moral  instruction  at  as  early  an  age  as 
a  sighted  one;  act  accordingly. 

14.  The  training  of  the  blind  child  from 
the  very  earliest  years  should  be  carried  out 
with  reference  to  his  handicap.  To  com¬ 
mence  with,  a  blind  child  eight  years  old 


who  has  had  no  previous  training  is  almost 
hopelessly  late.  Preschool  training  and  the 
earliest  possible  attendance  at  school  are  the 
only  sure  ways  of  preventing  habits  and 
mannerisms  which  later  become  tragic  draw¬ 
backs  to  a  person’s  normal  associations. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  any  orphaned 
blind  child,  or  one  found  in  unsuitable  home 
surroundings,  would  be  placed  in  a  carefully 
selected,  suitable  adoptive  or  foster  home. 
Where  necessary,  the  Child  Welfare  Organ¬ 
ization  would  provide  the  normal  mainten¬ 
ance  requirements,  and  the  Institute  would 
supplement  as  might  be  required  for  addi¬ 
tional  care  on  account  of  blindness.  This 
arrangement  has  worked  out  satisfactorily 
in  several  cases  where  it  has  thus  far  been 
necessary  to  provide.  It  is  felt  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  of  suitable  home  care  have 
been  secured.  This  system  of  foster  homes 
for  blind  children  not  only  provides  new 
home  advice  and  family-life  experience  for 
small  children,  but  it  prevents  them  from 
becoming  institutionalized  in  infancy.  The 
system  also  has  a  financial  value  inasmuch 
as  it  avoids  the  use  of  public  funds  for  an 
enterprise  of  highly  questionable  value. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

By  Oscar  Gibson 


THE  steady  growth  and  development  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  made  manifest  at  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  celebrated  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  Headquarters,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
February  18  and  19. 

At  the  first  evening  meeting,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Keating, 
Chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Mr. 
Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  delivered  the  opening  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  His  congratulatory  expressions  were 
extended  to  Branch  Superintendents,  to 
Board  Members  of  the  several  Branches,  to 
those  who  assist  in  furthering  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  people,  and  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  workers,  who,  in  their  varied  capacities, 
discharge  their  daily  duties,  thus  contribut¬ 
ing  their  important  part  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Main 
expressed  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment 
of  past  endeavors,  making  special  mention  of 
projects  already  achieved  and  evincing  an 
optimistic  attitude  with  respect  to  problems 
yet  unsolved. 

The  second  speaker,  Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice, 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  discussed  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  blind  people  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  both  as  an  educator  of 
blind  students  and  as  an  adviser  in  technical¬ 
ities  relating  to  the  employment  of  adults. 

Introductory  formalities  were  scarcely 
necessary  in  presenting  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  now  affiliated 
with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Community  Fund,  though  better  known 
locally  as  the  first  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 


and  best  known  to  the  blind  of  Pittsburgh 
and  elsewhere  as  an  understanding  friend. 
Mr.  Campbell  briefly  reviewed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational,  social,  and  economic 
standards  of  the  blind  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.  In  the  course  of  his  address, 
he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  J.  Ruslander,  who  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  founding  the  Association  and  who, 
since  its  inception,  has  continually  exercised 
her  efforts  in  its  behalf.  Mrs.  Ruslander  was 
later  presented  with  flowers  as  a  tribute  to 
her  service. 

In  recognition  of  this  appreciation,  Mrs. 
Ruslander  expressed  her  joy  at  beholding 
her  dream  of  twenty-five  years  now  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reality.  She  called  to  mind  incidents 
and  struggles  of  the  past  and  affirmed  the 
conviction  that  the  future  would  unfold 
greater  opportunities,  that  harmonious  con¬ 
ditions  would  prevail  and  that  none  should 
be  underprivileged. 

Other  speeches  were  made  during  the 
evening  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Link,  Nestor  of 
the  Association’s  adult  blind  workers ;  Mr. 
S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of 
the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  who  talked 
on  “The  Present  Status  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  Pennsylvania” ;  and  Mr.  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  who  gave  a  brief  address  in 
closing  the  meeting.  A  reception  followed 
the  first  meeting. 

Among  the  principles  under  consideration 
at  the  business  meeting  on  Tuesday  were 
future  policies  affecting  the  Branches  sepa¬ 
rately  and  collectively,  plans  for  representa¬ 
tion,  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the  en¬ 
suing  fiscal  year,  and  changes  in  the  Articles 
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of  Incorporation  and  By-laws.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  indicated  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  practices  were  satisfactory  as  a  whole 
and  constructive  in  their  separate  details. 
It  also  stressed  the  importance  of  seeking 
additional  state  funds,  necessary  for  the 
expansion  and  perpetuation  of  a  widely 
recognized  public  service,  namely,  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness. 

Following  the  transaction  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  adjournment,  the  guests  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  workshop. 

During  the  afternoon  meeting,  of  which 
Mr.  Albert  Cowgill,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
was  chairman,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Paessler, 
Chairman  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  subject,  “Subsidized  Shop,” 
under  the  general  topic,  “Employment  for 
the  Blind.”  Mrs.  John  G.  Bennett,  Home 
Work  Instructor,  Philadelphia  Branch,  out¬ 
lined  the  types  of  work  supplied  to  blind 
women  in  their  homes. 

The  subject  of  “Employment  for  the 
Blind”  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Guy  H. 
Nickeson,  Placement  Agent,  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  who  explained  the  purpose  and 
advantages  of  placing  blind  persons  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  projects.  After  de¬ 
termining  the  work  best  suited  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  special  help  and  training  should  be 
provided  until  rehabilitation  can  be  assured. 

A  vitally  important  subject,  “Pensions  to 
the  Blind,”  was  presented  by  Miss  Blanche 
Stauffer,  State  Supervisor,  Division  of  As¬ 
sistance.  In  her  speech,  Miss  Stauffer  noted 
the  co-operation  existing  among  various 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  economic 
standards  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  John  H.  Meader,  Chairman,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Branch,  presided  at  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing.  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Carpenter,  Supervisor, 
Conservation  of  Vision,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  spoke  on  the  “Prevention  of 


Blindness.”  The  evidence  submitted,  to¬ 
gether  with  statistics  gathered  from  sur¬ 
veys  in  various  counties,  indicates  that  as 
yet  prevention  of  blindness  has  not  received 
adequate  attention.  The  limitations  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  extending  this  important  service 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
to  provide  instruction  and  medical  care. 

“High  Lights  of  the  Anniversary”  was 
the  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph 
Latimer.  He  expressed  his  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  those  who  contributed 
their  time  and  efforts  so  generously  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  anniversary.  He  accepted  the 
compliments  previously  bestowed  upon  him, 
only  to  extend  them  to  his  associates,  staff, 
and  workers  whose  performance  of  faithful 
duty  he  recognized  as  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Association.  He  then  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  speakers,  including  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Snell  Murphy,  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  spoke  on  the  care  of  blind  children  of 
preschool  age;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chalfant,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Torrence  House  Association,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  future  will  pro¬ 
vide  greater  security  for  blind  women 
because  of  increasing  public  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  their  behalf ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Sherrard, 
Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Lions  Clubs ;  Mr.  Alexander 
P.  Reed,  Director,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  who 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  Association 
will  receive  a  greater  degree  of  financial 
aid  through  bequests  in  the  future;  and 
Mrs.  Lee  Rosenthal,  who  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Association  began. 

Musical  numbers  were  furnished  by  Miss 
Annabel  A.  Carter,  Miss  Dorothy  Yousko, 
and  Mr.  James  Jones.  The  Benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Rabbi  Henry  E.  Kagan,  of 
Pittsburgh,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 


STANDARDS  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS1 


At  the  1932  session  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers,  which  was  con¬ 
vened  at  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Standards  of  Requirements  for 
Home  Teachers”  was  raised,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed,  with  Miss  Mary  E.  French 
as  chairman,  to  render  a  report  at  the  1934 
session. 

In  order  to  make  this  report  as  broad  and 
as  representative  as  possible,  about  160  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  out  to  home  teachers 
and  employers  of  home  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  was  evident,  in  going  over  the  material 
sent  in,  that  employer  and  home  teacher 
alike  recognize  the  growing  tendency  toward 
uniform  standards  in  the  home  teaching  field 
and  the  subject  matter  submitted  arranged 
itself  under  four  distinct  headings : 

1.  Superior  teachers.  Judging  from  the 
many  fine  definitions  received,  the  home 
teacher  must  be  a  superior  individual,  pos¬ 
sessing  rare  ability  and  qualities.  She  is,  as 
one  teacher  writes,  “a  bridge  leading  from 
mental  darkness  into  light”  or,  as  another 
states,  “a  combination  social  worker  and  in¬ 
structor  with  a  missionary  spirit.”  What  an 
order  to  fill !  But  the  nature  of  her  calling 
demands  it;  for  must  she  not  become,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  “all  things  to  all  men”  that 
she  may  guide  some  across  the  bridge  of 
mental  darkness  into  light?  Is  she  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  noble  task  of  lifting  them  out 
of  the  abyss  of  dark  despair,  discourage¬ 
ment,  despondency,  and  hopelessness  ?  Then, 
should  not  the  first  requisite  of  standards  for 
such  a  calling  be  “superior  teachers”  ? 

1  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Re¬ 
quirements  for  Home  Teachers,  presented  by  Miss 
Ethel  L.  Harvey  at  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers’ 
Conference,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Sep¬ 
tember  5-7,  1934. 


2.  Educational  requirements.  The  needs  in 
the  field  vary  widely  in  different  states,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  one  code  of  stand¬ 
ards  would  meet  them  all,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  work  will  be  so  uniform  that  such  a 
code  can  be  formulated.  Until  then  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  might  help  to  solve  in 
some  measure  the  educational  requirements : 

(a)  A  high  school  education,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  thorough  training  in  hand¬ 
work  to  meet  the  needs  where  the  work 
is  primarily  teaching. 

(b)  One  of  the  recognized  courses  in 
home  teaching,  with  special  emphasis  on 
social  case  work  and  eye  diseases,  to 
meet  the  requirements  where  consider¬ 
able  social  work  is  carried  on. 

(c)  A  two-  to  four-year  college  course, 
or  a  normal  course  for  teachers,  major¬ 
ing  in  sociology,  supplemented  by  hand¬ 
work,  to  meet  the  needs  of  states  where 
activities  are  largely  social  welfare. 

3.  Qualifications.  To  qualify  fully  as  a 
home  teacher,  the  trainee,  in  addition  to  edu¬ 
cational  preparedness,  must  possess  certain 
essential  fundamental  qualities.  A  few  of 
these  are  listed  below : 

(a)  Insight,  to  enable  her  to  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  and  to  diagnose  a 
situation  accurately. 

(b)  Sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
pupil  and  his  problems  if  she  would 
gain  permanent  results. 

(c)  Sound  judgment,  that  she  may 
show  wisdom  in  determining  the  best 
course  to  follow  in  the  pupil’s  fight  for 
rehabilitation. 

(d)  Versatility,  that  she  may  be  able 
to  utilize  and  capitalize  every  available 
asset  in  the  pupil’s  behalf. 
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(e)  Tact,  the  rare  ability  to  do  and  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  to  avoid 
unnecessary  mistakes  and  misunder¬ 
standings. 

(f)  Adaptability,  that  she  may  be  able 
to  meet  gracefully  any  emergency  or 
fit  into  any  condition  under  which  she 
may  be  placed. 

(g)  Patience,  unlimited,  untiring,  un¬ 
dying  patience  to  persevere  when  all 
looks  dark  and  discouraging,  for  many 
are  the  perplexities  she  must  face. 

(h)  A  pleasing  personality,  that  price¬ 
less  quality  of  emanating  sunshine, 
cheer,  hope,  and  inspiration  to  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

(i)  A  sense  of  humor  to  enable  her  to 
see  the  humor  in  a  given  situation  or 
to  provoke  wholesome  laughter. 

(j)  A  missionary  spirit,  that  she  may 
carry  her  gospel  of  cheer  and  hope  to 
pupils,  leading  them  sympathetically 
over  the  “bridge  of  mental  darkness” 
into  the  light  of  a  new  day  of  usefulness. 

4.  Adequate  salary.  While  salary  should 
be  of  secondary  importance,  yet  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  teacher  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  her 


seeing  sister.  The  home  teacher’s  work  dif¬ 
fers  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  seeing 
school  teacher  and  social  worker,  in  that  she 
must  perform  the  duties  of  a  social  worker, 
literary  teacher,  and  occupational  therapist. 
Her  hours,  too,  are  longer,  yet  her  remuner¬ 
ation  is  less.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  her  salary  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  in  keeping  with  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  field?  No!  for,  if  she  is  to 
spend  more  time  in  greater  preparation  for 
home  teaching,  she  should  be  adequately 
compensated. 

I11  conclusion,  let  me  quote  from  one  of 
the  questionnaires :  “Apparently  the  needs 
in  the  home  teaching  field  differ  in  various 
states.  Until  they  are  more  uniform,  can  we 
decide  upon  definite  standards?  The  agita¬ 
tion  for  raising  standards  is  doubtless  a 
healthy  manifestation  and  to  be  welcomed, 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  broader  implications 
of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen’s  dictum,  ‘Home 
teaching  is  a  sentiment,  not  a  science.’  ” 

Mary  E.  French,  Chairman , 
Gladys  Bolton 
Mary  Springer 
Ethel  L.  Harvey 
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TO  MAKE  Federal  funds  available  to 
supplement  state  funds  for  the  blind  is 
the  purpose  of  three  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Security  Act  now  pending 
in  Congress. 

The  Economic  Security  Act  (better  known 
as  the  Wagner-Lewis  Bill)  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt’s  program  of 
economic  and  social  security.  Unemployment 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  maternal  and 
child  welfare,  and  work  for  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  are  provided  in  the  original  bill,  with 
the  Federal  government  matching  state 
funds  within  certain  limits.  To  these  pro¬ 
visions  the  proposed  amendments  for  the 
blind  would  add  the  following: 

i.  Eligibility  of  blind  persons  at  the  age 
of  fifty  to  the  benefits  of  the  old-age  pension 
to  which  sighted  persons  are  eligible  at 
sixty-five. 

2.  Inclusion  of  “children  with  seriously 
defective  vision”  among  “crippled  children” 
for  whom  “facilities  for  diagnosis  and  care, 
hospitalization,  and  after  care”  are  provided. 

3.  Provision  of  $1,500,000  of  Federal 
funds  to  supplement  state  funds  for  work  for 
the  blind,  exclusive  of  education  of  the 
young  blind  and  direct  relief. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendments 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Experience,  both  in  England  and  America, 
has  demonstrated  that  a  blind  person  of  fifty 
is  as  seriously  disadvantaged  economically 
as  a  seeing  person  of  sixty-five,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  only  fair  that  the  needy  blind  per¬ 
son  should  receive  the  old-age  benefit  at  the 
age  when  the  handicap  of  advancing  years, 
in  addition  to  his  blindness,  begins  to  make 


itself  felt.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  United  States  Census,  60  per  cent 
of  the  blind  are  fifty  years  of  age  or  over, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  this  provision  will  be 
an  important  step  in  solving  the  problem  of 
adequate  relief  for  the  needy  blind. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Security  Act  will  not  in 
itself  make  the  old-age  pension  available. 
To  make  it  effective,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  individual  states  to  include  similar  pro¬ 
visions  in  their  old-age  pension  laws.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fact  that  Federal  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  state  use  for  this  purpose  is  likely 
to  make  the  states  more  ready  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation. 

Children  with  Seriously  Defective 

Vision 

The  inclusion  of  children  with  seriously 
defective  vision  in  the  benefits  provided  for 
crippled  children  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  states  to  do  more  intensive  work  in  locat¬ 
ing  these  children  at  an  early  age  and  pro¬ 
viding  home  training  for  them  during  the 
preschool  period.  Medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  hospital  care,  and  glasses  can  also 
be  provided  for  those  whose  sight  may  be 
restored  or  improved  by  such  measures. 

At  the  present  time  there  are,  in  some 
schools  for  the  blind,  children  for  whom 
ophthalmologists  have  recommended  eye 
operations  but  who  have  not  yet  had  this  care 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  In  such  cases  it 
has  been  found  that  the  parents  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  such  operations,  and 
the  school  for  the  blind  was  not  permitted  to 
use  its  funds  for  purposes  other  than  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  source 
of  financial  assistance,  the  child  remained 
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blind  or  partially  seeing  and  was  educated  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

Availability  of  Federal  money  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis  will  double  the  funds  now 
spent  for  these  purposes  and  will  encourage 
new  appropriations  in  states  which  are  now 
spending  nothing  on  this  work. 

State  Work  for  the  Adult  Blind 

The  third  amendment,  making  available 
$1,500,000  to  supplement  state  work  for  the 
adult  blind,  will  be  even  more  far-reaching 
in  its  effects.  At  the  present  time,  ten  states 
spend  nothing  either  for  state  or  private 
funds,  and  thirteen  others  spend  less  than 
five  dollars  per  blind  person  per  year.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  adequate  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment,  employment,  or  home 
teaching  can  be  carried  on  with  such  limited 
funds. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  Federal  money  each  year 
as  follows : 

1.  To  the  states  (including  Alaska,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico) 
$10,000  each.  This  will  encourage  those 
states  which  are  making  no  provision  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to  establish  state 
commissions. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  first  million  dol¬ 
lars  (less  administrative  costs)  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  states  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  certified  blind  persons  on  their 
registers. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  apportionments 
under  these  two  provisions  will  be  paid  over 
to  a  state  unless  an  equal  amount  is  appropri¬ 
ated  from  state  funds. 

3.  A  special  fund  of  $500,000  from  which 
grants  may  be  made  to  states  which  because 
of  acute  financial  distress  or  other  special 
circumstances  can  make  little  or  no  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  blind.  Grants  from  this  spe¬ 
cial  fund  may  be  added  to  the  state’s  appro¬ 
priation  to  aid  it  in  qualifying  for  the 


dollar-for-dollar  apportionment  under  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2).  Grants  for  special 
studies  and  experiments  may  also  be  made 
from  this  fund. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  imagine  a  state 
with  2,520  persons  on  its  register,  certified 
as  blind,  and  appropriating  $20,000  a  year 
for  work  on  their  behalf.  The  Federal  appor¬ 
tionment,  under  paragraph  (1),  would  be 
$10,000  a  year.  Under  paragraph  (2),  the 
total  blind  population  of  the  country  being 
estimated  at  about  126,000,  a  register  of 
2,520  blind  persons  would  be  eligible  for  an 
additional  $8,100.  Since  the  state  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $20,000  per  year  more  than  matches 
this  total  apportionment  of  $18,100,  the  full 
amount  could  be  paid  over,  making  a  total 
amount  of  $38,100  available  for  work  for 
the  adult  blind  in  that  state. 

Should  the  state  be  devastated  by  flood 
or  drought  and  find  itself  obliged  to  reduce 
its  annual  appropriation  to  $10,000,  it  could 
then  make  application  for  a  special  grant 
under  paragraph  (3)  to  supplement  its 
funds. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan,  especially  to 
those  states  which,  because  of  economic  dis¬ 
tress  have  been  slow  in  providing  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  blind  people,  are  ob¬ 
vious,  and  the  ultimate  economy  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program  of  vocational  adjustment, 
medical  care,  employment,  home  teaching, 
and  other  social  service  to  the  blind  is  ap¬ 
parent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  amendment  will 
be  included  in  the  Security  Act  and  passed, 
and  workers  for  the  blind  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  are  urged  to  write  to  their  senators 
on  its  behalf. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  S.  1130 
Old  Age  Assistance 

Title  I,  Section  3,  to  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  title,  “old-age  as¬ 
sistance”  shall  mean  financial  assistance  as¬ 
suring  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible 
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with  decency  and  health  to  persons  not  less 
than  sixty-five  years  of  age  who,  at  the  time 
of  receiving  such  financial  assistance,  are  not 
inmates  of  public  or  other  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  a  person 
so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential,  and  so  certi¬ 
fied  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  skilled 
in  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  such  blind  person  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years. 

Care  of  Crippled  Children 

Title  VII,  Section  70 2. 

After  the  words  “crippled  children” 
wherever  they  occur  (sub-section  (a),  lines 
5  and  16,  and  sub-section  (b),  line  6)  the 
words  “including  children  with  seriously  de¬ 
fective  vision”  to  be  inserted. 

Care  of  the  Blind 

Title  IX  (to  be  inserted). 

Sec.  901  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  cooperate  with  the  state 
agencies  concerned  with  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1936,  from  funds  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $1,500,000,  and  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  From  these 
amopnts  so  much,  not  to  exceed  five  per 
centum,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find 
to  be  necessary  for  administering  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  and  for  investigations 
and  reports  related  thereto,  shall  be  deducted 
annually  for  this  purpose,  to  be  available 
until  expended.  The  remainder  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  states  for  purposes  of  locating  blind 
persons  and  providing  facilities  for  diagno¬ 
sis  and  care  of  their  eye  conditions,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  employment,  home  teaching, 
and  other  social  service,  and  to  provide  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  used  in  the  education,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  employment  of  the  blind ;  Provided, 
that  no  portion  of  such  moneys  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  direct  relief,  or  paid  to  a  blind 
person,  except  as  compensation  for  services 
rendered  or  as  a  maintenance  subsidy  during 
a  period  of  vocational  training;  nor  shall  any 
portion  be  paid  to  any  educational  institution 
for  the  instruction  or  maintenance  of  any 


person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  except 
for  persons  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf.  For 
each  fiscal  year  from  the  appropriations 
herein  authorized, 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appor¬ 
tion  $1,000,000  among  the  states,  allotting 
$10,000  to  each  state,  and  the  remainder  to 
states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  certified 
blind  persons  registered  in  each  state;  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  no  allotment  made  to  a  state 
under  this  paragraph  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  amount  made  available  by  the  state  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  the  amount 
apportioned  to  it  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  sub-section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appor¬ 
tion  the  remainder  among  states  unable,  be¬ 
cause  of  severe  economic  distress,  to  match 
in  full  the  amounts  allotted  under  paragraph 

(1)  for  their  use  in  matching  such  sums  or 
for  special  demonstrations  of  methods  of 
welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

(b)  The  sums  provided  under  paragraph 

(2)  of  sub-section  (a)  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  So  much  of  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub-section 
(a)  to  any  state  for  any  fiscal  year  as  remains 
unpaid  to  such  state  at  the  close  thereof,  shall 
be  available  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  for  expenditures  in  that  state 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  such  para¬ 
graph  (1),  or,  if  not  requested  by  the  state 
agency  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  for  allo¬ 
cation  to  states  as  provided  in  such  para- 
graph  (2). 

(c)  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
section  a  state  must,  through  a  state  agency 
concerned  with  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind  or,  if  there  be  none  or 
more  than  one  such  agency,  through  a  state 
agency  designated  by  the  legislature  or  pro¬ 
visionally  designated  by  the  Governor  if  the 
legislature  be  not  in  session,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section,  submit  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  a  detailed  plan  for  effectuat¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  this  section  within  such 
state,  information  concerning  the  number 
of  certified  blind  persons  resident  in  the 
state,  and  information  concerning  the 
amounts  made  available  by  the  state  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  which  should  at  least 
equal  the  amounts  made  available  for  similar 

( Continued  on  page  78) 
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FT  IS  a  definite  part  of  the  program  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  assist  the  adult  blind  to  a  voca¬ 
tional  readjustment  in  the  work-a-day  world. 
During  the  motivation  and  development  of 
its  employment  program,  successes  have  been 
achieved  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  other  states.  This 
is  evidenced  by  more  or  less  frequent  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  procedure  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  promoting  the  work. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  a 
number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
concerning  a  special  feature  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  program,  namely,  that  of  establishing 
stands  in  hospitals.  Data  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  as  a  basis  for  replies  to  these  in¬ 
quiries,  and  in  anticipation  that  the  com¬ 
bined  information  may  be  of  service  to  other 
workers,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has 
opened  its  columns  to  a  recital  of  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
hospital  stands  or  concessions. 

Stands  or  concessions  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  six  hospitals  located  in  three  of 
the  larger  cities  in  New  York  State,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  New  York  City.  They  are  as  follows : 

Buffalo — Buffalo  General  Hospital ;  Buf¬ 
falo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
Rochester — Strong  Memorial  Hospital ; 
Rochester  General  Hospital ;  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital 

Binghamton — Binghamton  City  Hospital 

These  stands  or  concessions  render  a  real 
service  to  the  hospitals,  as  is  attested  by  re¬ 
plies  to  letters  asking  permission  to  publish 
the  fact  that  the  hospitals  in  question  granted 
permits  for  concessions  to  this  Commission. 


Dr.  Faxon,  Director  of  the  Strong  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital,  writes: 

You  may  not  only  mention  the  fact  that 
the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  has  granted 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  a  stand 
and  concession  in  the  hospital,  but  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  state  that  it  has  been  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  to  the  hospital  and,  I 
hope,  to  the  blind  person  operating  the  stand. 

Fraser  D.  Mooney,  M.D.,  C.M.,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital, 
writes : 

We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  use 
the  name  of  our  hospital  as  one  of  those  that 
has  granted  permission  for  the  establishment 
of  a  concession.  We  find  not  only  that  this 
place  is  always  kept  in  excellent  order,  some¬ 
thing  about  which  I  had  considerable  doubt, 
you  will  perhaps  remember,  when  you  first 
suggested  its  installation,  but  also  that  it  is  a 
distinct  convenience,  both  to  our  staff  and 
our  patients. 

Sister  Vincent,  Superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
writes : 

Anything  that  might  assist  you  to  propa¬ 
gate  this  good  work  should  be  done,  and  we 
therefore  heartily  agree  that  you  use  our 
name  in  connection  with  your  publication. 
We  might  add  that  our  stand  has  been  a 
wonderful  success.  Not  only  has  it  been  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  Mr.  J.  .  .  .  but  we 
find  it  a  great  convenience  to  the  patients, 
doctors,  and  the  hospital. 

Further  evidence  of  the  value  of  stands  in 
hospitals  is  found  in  the  fact  that  some  hos¬ 
pitals  in  New  York  State  have  installed 
sighted  persons  with  some  physical  disability 
to  render  a  service  similar  to  that  given  by 
blind  operators  in  the  above  institutions. 
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Permits  for  the  establishment  of, stands  or 
concessions  in  these  hospitals,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  have  been  granted  during  the  past 
four  years,  which  is  evidence  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  not 
a  bar  to  this  particular  kind  of  employment. 

When  it  is  purposed  to  secure  a  stand  or 
concession  in  a  hospital,  a  regular  procedure, 
the  value  of  which  has  been  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience,  should  be  adopted.  The  following 
program  is  recommended : 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  hospital  has 
at  least  two  hundred  beds,  for  an  insti¬ 
tution  with  a  smaller  capacity  ordi¬ 
narily  will  not  provide  sufficient  busi¬ 
ness  to  yield  an  income  which  will 
enable  the  operator  to  maintain  himself. 

2.  When  in  quest  of  a  permit,  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital.  The  following  basic 
reasons  should  be  given  in  support  of 
the  request : 

(a)  That  it  will  prove  a  convenience 
to  the  resident  members  of  the 
staff  and  the  visiting  doctors ; 

(b)  That  it  will  render  it  unnecessary 
to  send  orderlies  out  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  to  make  purchases  for  patients 
and  will  insure  the  quality  and 
sanitary  handling  of  all  articles  to 
be  distributed  in  the  hospital ; 

(c)  That  mothers  with  children  attend¬ 
ing  clinics  may  purchase  refresh¬ 
ments  when  the  wait  is  long; 

(d)  That  it  will  many  times  prove  a 
convenience  to  those  visiting 
friends  or  relatives  in  the  hospital ; 

(e)  That  it  will  be  a  convenience  to 
resident  nurses,  the  nurses  in 
training,  and  the  general  help; 

(f)  That  it  will  enable  some  blind  per¬ 
son  to  maintain  himself  economi¬ 
cally  and  socially. 

When  the  plan  is  acceptable  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  hospital,  then  the  worker, 


or  friends  of  the  organization  to  which  the 
worker  is  attached,  should  fully  inform 
prominent  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
concerning  the  proposal  and  secure  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  project.  Through  this  proce¬ 
dure,  when  the  matter  is  presented  to  the 
board  of  trustees  in  session,  the  way  is  clear 
for  the  permit  to  be  granted. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  secure 
a  stand  or  concession,  the  superintendent  is 
opposed  to  the  idea,  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  influence  to  bear  upon  him  that  will 
affect  a  change  of  mind.  This  may  be  done 
best  through  some  prominent  and  active 
member  of  his  board  of  trustees,  who  is 
favorable  to  the  proposed  installation. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that,  though  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  stand  or  a  concession  is  accept¬ 
able  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  it 
is  at  first  opposed  by  prominent  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  such  instances  it 
is  always  best  for  the  worker  to  secure  an 
interview  with  such  trustees  and  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  presentation  of  the  advantage  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  stand.  Information  given 
first  hand  in  a  personal  interview  is  generally 
more  effective  than  when  it  is  passed  on 
through  a  third  person.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  opposing  trustees  suffi¬ 
cient  influence  to  convert  them  to  an  approval 
of  the  plan. 

The  managing  official  of  the  hospital  should 
be  assured  that  all  sanitary  regulations  will 
be  scrupulously  observed,  that  the  conces¬ 
sion  will  not  in  any  respect  become  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  and  that  it  will  be  removed  on  request 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  undesirable. 

The  operator  should  be  carefully  selected 
with  special  attention  given  to  his  personal 
appearance,  integrity  and  personality,  and  to 
his  adaptability  for  merchandising  and  to 
dealing  with  the  public. 

A  representative  of  the  organization  estab¬ 
lishing  the  concession  should  install  the 
operator  and  supervise  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  the  initial  stock.  No  article  that 
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does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  authorities  should  be  included  in  the 
stock.  The  representative  should  remain  with 
the  operator  until  he  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  entire  situation.  The  period 
of  installation  usually  extends  through  three 
or  four  days. 

The  establishing  organization  should  al¬ 
ways  secure  permits  in  its  name  and  not  for 
some  identified  blind  person.  By  so  doing, 
the  organization  is  in  a  position  at  all  times 
to  exercise  control  of  the  concession  and 
supervision  over  the  operator. 

A  signed  agreement  between  the  organiza¬ 
tion  holding  the  permit  and  the  operator 
should  be  required  and  the  latter  called  upon 
to  submit  reports  of  his  business  every  four 
weeks.  Supervisory  visits  should  be  made 
frequently,  following  the  installation,  for, 
through  this  practice,  the  operator  can  be 
helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  prob¬ 
lems. 

CONFERENCE  OF  AGENCIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  Greater  New  York  Conference  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  P.  J. 
Salmon  is  Chairman,  is  working  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
for  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  to  take  up  mutual  problems  of  the 
agencies  located  in  the  greater  city.  The 
work  of  the  Conference  is  allocated  among 
the  subcommittees,  two  of  which  have  been 
working  for  a  number  of  months  on  relief 
and  news-stand  projects. 

The  Committee  on  Relief  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  to  date  the  blind  relief  law, 
which  was  passed  many  years  ago  and  which, 
at  the  present  time,  simply  stipulates  a  lump 
sum  of  $200,000  to  be  divided  among  the 
total  number  of  applicants  for  blind  relief. 
With  more  than  1,100  qualified  applicants, 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  one  is  very  small. 


At  the  present  time  the  law  requires  that  the 
sum  be  distributed  twice  a  year,  and  the 
amount  varies  from  $120  to  $300  a  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  dependents  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  needs  of 
the  blind  person.  There  are  extremely  few 
who  receive  the  maximum  amount,  and  a 
large  number  who  are  receiving  $120  should 
be  getting  adequate  relief.  The  Committee 
is  working  toward  the  goal  of  securing  a 
relief  law  that  will  be  sound,  based  entirely 
on  the  principle  of  adequate  relief,  and  con¬ 
forming  more  nearly  to  the  New  York  State 
law,  which  is  working  effectively. 

As  an  immediate  development  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  an  Advisory  Committee  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  has  been  established  with  the 
desire  and  consent  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  This  Committee  advises 
with  Miss  Eudora  Davies,  in  charge  of  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  Department. 

Another  committee  which  is  doing  effec¬ 
tive  work  is  that  on  Revision  of  the  News¬ 
stand  Regulations.  At  the  suggestion  of  this 
Committee,  the  Welfare  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  brought  in  other  agencies 
for  the  handicapped,  including  the  veterans, 
and  a  satisfactory  compromise  bill  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  various  groups. 
The  Committee  is  working  hard  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  proposed  measure.  Here 
again  the  mere  fact  of  working  with  these 
other  groups  has  brought  a  salutary  effect  in 
that  there  is  a  better  understanding  between 
the  veterans,  who  have  had  the  preference, 
the  blind  and  other  handicapped. 

The  Greater  New  York  Conference  has  a 
number  of  other  plans  in  mind,  including  the 
one  to  secure  a  legislative  committee,  about 
which  there  will  be  more  information  of  a 
definite  nature  later  on.  The  main  thought  of 
the  Conference  is  to  keep  our  individual 
agencies  thinking  in  terms  of  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  blind,  rather  than  in  those  of 
their  own  individual  groups. 

Peter  J.  Salmon 
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TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD 
CONFERENCE 

On  January  8,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J. 

A.  Kratz,  Chief  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  from  the  state  re¬ 
habilitation  departments,  commissions  for 
the  blind,  and  schools  for  the  blind  met  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  the  possibilities  and  prob¬ 
abilities  of  developing  positions  for  blind 
persons  as  private  branch  exchange  telephone 
switchboard  operators,  using  an  attachment 
invented  by  Mr.  Hubert  Watson,  of  Illinois, 
and  developed  by  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
Mr.  Carl  C. .Wiley,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Mr.  Robert 

B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent, 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  M.  M.  Wal¬ 
ter,  Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  John  A. 
Kratz,  Chief,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Employment,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  chairman. 

This  committee  was  instructed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  and  hold  a 
meeting  at  such  time  as  would  prove  advisa¬ 
ble. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee,  with  all 
members  present,  was  held  in  Washington, 
on  March  5.  The  conclusion  reached  at  this 
time,  after  hearing  a  report  from  Mr.  Wiley 
and  considering  recommendations  made  by 
representatives  of  the  telephone  companies, 
was  that  the  program  of  training  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  operate  private  branch  exchange 
switchboards  should  proceed  slowly. 

It  was  decided  that  in  the  event  that  the 
cost  of  equipment  for  training  purposes 
could  be  underwritten,  Mr.  Wiley  would 


take  one  class  of  only  six  persons,  and  that 
these  persons  should  be  trained  primarily  to 
teach  other  blind  persons.  It  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  take  two  persons 
each  from  three  states,  with  the  idea  that 
when  a  class  had  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course  and  additional  positions  were 
available  for  other  blind  persons,  then  other 
classes  would  be  begun. 

In  the  event  that  the  training  equipment 
could  not  be  underwritten,  then  Mr.  Wiley 
was  authorized  to  prepare  for  three  classes 
of  six  students  each,  one  following  the  other 
as  the  previous  class  completed  its  course. 

In  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  it  was  recommended  that 
no  publicity  be  given  to  this  project  that 
would  encourage  blind  persons  to  believe 
that  widespread  employment  would  result 
from  this  undertaking. 

C.  L.  Broun 

NEW  BLIND  RELIEF  ACT  IN 
WYOMING 

The  Legislature  of  Wyoming  has  recently 
passed  a  pension  act  for  the  blind.  The  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are 
designated  to  administer  the  Act.  Those 
eligible  to  be  granted  pensions  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over;  must  have 
resided  in  Wyoming  for  at  least  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  applica¬ 
tion  ;  must  be  incapable  of,  or  lack  the  op¬ 
portunity  of,  self-support;  must  not  be,  at 
time  of  making  application,  an  inmate  of  any 
state  institution ;  must  have  less  than  ten  two- 
hundredths  normal  vision. 

The  maximum  sum  of  the  pension  is  $50 
per  month  if  the  applicant  is  the  head  of  a 
family  residing  in  the  state  of  Wyoming,  and 
if  the  applicant  is  not  the  head  of  a  family, 
the  maximum  sum  is  $30  per  month.  The 
license  fees  and  excise  taxes  on  liquors  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds  for  these  pensions. 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  'promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  APRIL 

1935 


BASIS  FOR  REHABILITATION 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
many  problems  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
we  are  reprinting  the  following  editorial  on 
the  “Philosophy  of  Rehabilitation”  from  the 
National  Rehabilitation  News,  by  Mr.  Willis 
W.  Grant. 

This  is  a  serious  attempt  by  the  Editor  to 
institute  worth  while  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  on  which  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  a  tax-supported  service  is, 
or  should  be,  based.  It  is  hoped  that  the  con¬ 
cepts,  their  wording  and  arrangement,  will 
be  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  hoped  that  the  matter  will  attract 
sufficient  attention  as  the  months  go  by  to 
create  a  list  of  fundamentals  that  can  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  and  quoted  as  the  basis  for 
rehabilitation  service  for  disabled  persons. 

1.  The  bare  fact  of  a  physical  impairment, 
however  severe,  does  not  entitle  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  advantages  greater  than  those  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  normal  population.  He  is 
entitled  to  all  possible  restoration  of  the 
impairment. 

2.  Persons  with  physical  impairments  are 
entitled  to  equality  of  social  and  economic 
opportunity  with  the  normal  population. 

3.  Equality  of  opportunity  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  equality  of  attainment,  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  individual  ability,  environment, 
and  many  other  personal  circumstances. 

4.  Any  service  of  rehabilitation  for  per¬ 
sons  disadvantaged  by  physical  impairments 
which  is  supported  by  public  funds  should 
be  confined  to  their  economic  welfare.  It  is 


founded  on  social  justice  and  not  pity  for  an 
inferior  group. 

5.  Society  serves  its  general  welfare  when 
it  provides  for  the  useful  contributions  of 
all  its  members  according  to  individual  capa¬ 
bilities.  Society  is  well  repaid  for  expendi¬ 
tures  to  develop  capabilities  among  persons 
disadvantaged  by  physical  impairments. 

6.  Maudlin  pity  and  exploitation  of  their 
difficulties  are  as  harmful  to  disabled  persons 
as  unreasoning  prejudice  against  them.  Both 
are  atavisms  from  primitive  peoples  and 
are  out  of  place  in  modern  civilization. 

7.  The  most  effective  source  of  happiness 
among  people  with  physical  impairments 
rests  in  a  sense  of  usefulness  and  financial 
independence.  For  the  majority  this  means 
employment  suited  to  their  physical  and 
mental  abilities. 

8.  Mental  and  temperamental  differences 
between  individuals  with  similar  disabilities 
exist  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  general 
population.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a 
group  psychology  among  persons  with  simi¬ 
lar  physical  impairments,  it  is  because  of 
close  association  or  common  experiences  and 
not  because  of  the  physical  impairment. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 

THE  BLIND 

Special  summer  courses  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  are  being  offered  at  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  June  10  to  July  17.  Full  college  credit 
in  these  courses  is  granted  on  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  on  other  work  in  the  college. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  select  outstand¬ 
ing  people  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  to 
teach  the  courses  which  have  been  designed 
to  cover  special  needs  of  many  different 
kinds  of  teachers.  Among  those  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  faculty  are  Mrs.  Nannie  M.  Baker,  Mrs. 
Alice  Chatfield,  Miss  Sarah  V.  Long,  Mr. 
Paul  Luther  McFerrin,  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  and 
Mr.  Neal  F.  Quimby. 

For  further  information  concerning  the 
summer  courses,  address  I.  S.  Wampler, 
Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  Director ;  or  the  Register  of  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TALKING  BOOK 
MACHINES 

On  March  13,  over  eleven  hundred  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  orders  had  been  filled.  The 
machines  are  distributed  over  the  entire 
country,  but  those  states  leading  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  are  as  follows:  New  York,  249; 
Pennsylvania,  145 ;  New  Jersey,  101 ;  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  65  ;  California  and  Minne¬ 
sota  each  44.  At  present  orders  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  and  filled  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
machines  a  week,  showing  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Talking  Book  on  the  part  of 
blind  people  and  their  friends. 

New  titles  for  the  Talking  Book  which 
are  in  the  course  of  preparation  and  which 
will  be  available  in  the  near  future  are : 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice  in  Wonderland 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Alice  Through  the  Look¬ 
ing  Glass 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Presenting  Lily 
Mars 

Wilder,  Thornton.  The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey 

Kelland,  Clarence  Budington.  The  Cat's 
Paw 

Woollcott,  Alexander.  While  Rome 
Burns 

The  last  named  title  is  being  read  for  record¬ 
ing  in  part  by  the  author. 

EXHIBITION  OF  “MISS  FARREN” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  an  anonymous 
friend  of  the  Foundation,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  famous  painting  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  “Miss  Farren,”  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  an  exhibition  of 
the  picture  was  held  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries 
in  New  York  City  from  February  18  to 


March  2.  The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition, 
which  amounted  to  over  $400,  were  donated 

ir 

to  the  Foundation  for  use  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Farren,  later  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  was  painted  in  1790  when  Lawrence 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the 
picture  established  him  almost  immediately 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Early  English 
School.  The  picture  remained  in  the  Derby 
family  for  many  years,  finally  becoming  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  L.  Neumann,  from 
whom  Mr.  Morgan  acquired  it  in  1906.  The 
identity  of  the  present  owner,  who  purchased 
the  picture  for  approximately  $200,000,  has 
not  been  divulged. 

READING  LISTS  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 

“Home  Teaching”  is  the  subject  of  the 
Reading  List  which  will  be  released  on  April 
1.  The  list  for  May  will  be  on  the  subject  of 
vocational  guidance  and  placement.  These 
lists  will  probably  be  the  last  to  be  printed  by 
the  Foundation  until  next  fall.  They  may 
be  obtained  upon  request. 

NEW  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

After  more  than  a  year  of  intensive  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  State  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  has  recently  enacted  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  a  commission  for  the  blind  in  that  state. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  first  year’s  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

The  President’s  Annual  Report  for  1934, 
which  summarizes  the  Foundation’s  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  year,  has  been  published  in 
inkprint.  Copies  may  be  had  upon  request. 
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SPECIAL  STEAMSHIP  RATES  FOR 
BLIND  PEOPLE 

Recently  the  Transatlantic  Passenger  Con¬ 
ference  announced  that  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  could  now  travel  for  one  and  one-half 
fares.  This  achievement  is  a  result  of  negotia¬ 
tion  by  the  Foundation  with  representatives 
of  the  transatlantic  steamship  lines  during 
the  last  year.  Residents  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  special 
tarifif  may  apply  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Residents  of  Canada  should 
apply  to  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2, 
Ontario. 

SURVEYS  OF  THE  BLIND 

At  the  request  of  the  Colorado  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  the  Field  Department 
of  the  Foundation  is  conducting  a  survey  of 
the  blind  of  that  state.  A  similar  survey  has 
been  carried  on  in  Kentucky,  and  a  third 
survey  will  be  soon  under  way  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

NEW  FOUNDATION  HEADQUARTERS 

On  April  26th  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  moved  its  activities  into  its  new 
building  at  15  West  16th  Street.  The  three 
stories  and  full  basement  of  the  building 
house  the  executive  offices,  the  Library,  the 
Talking  Book  recording  studios  and  demon¬ 
stration  room,  and  the  braille  printing  shop. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  nth,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  Foundation’s  new  offices, 
15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Reports  on  the  past  year’s  work  will  be 
made  at  the  A.A.W.B.  convention  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  June  24  to  28. 


HONORING  DR.  ARMITAGE 

Recently  the  London  County  Council 
honored  Dr.  Thomas  Rhoades  Armitage  ( see 
frontispiece)  by  placing  a  tablet  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  on  his  house  at  33  Cambridge  Square. 
Dr.  Armitage  was  the  founder  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  which  was 
later  called  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  instrumental,  also,  by  his 
generous  and  inspiring  support  of  the  plans 
of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  in  founding  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  in  1872. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 

( Continued  from  page  71) 

purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  next  preced¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  be  shown;  and,  if  an  alloca¬ 
tion  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub-section  (a) 
of  this  section  is  requested,  the  conditions 
leading  to  such  request.  A  state  plan  must 
include  reasonable  provision  for  state  admin¬ 
istration,  adequate  facilities  for  locating  and 
certifying  blind  persons,  adequate  medical 
care  of  the  eyes,  reasonable  provision  for 
vocational  training,  employment,  and  home 
instruction  of  the  blind,  and  cooperation 
with  medical,  health  and  welfare  groups  and 
organizations.  When  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deems  a  state  plan  and  the  administration 
thereof  to  be  in  reasonable  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  ap¬ 
prove  the  same  and  send  due  notice  of  such 
approval  to  the  state  agency  concerned. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
blind  person  shall  be  defined  to  mean  one 
whose  vision  is  insufficient  for  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life  for  which  eyesight  is  essen¬ 
tial,  such  insufficiency  of  vision  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  examination  by  a  regular  practic¬ 
ing  physician,  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye ; 
provided  that  such  examining  physician 
shall  certify  in  writing  the  diagnosis,  prog¬ 
nosis,  and  visual  acuity  of  the  person  exam¬ 
ined,  and  shall  state  whether  in  his  opinion 
such  person  is  blind  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act  and  whether  there  is  any  likelihood 
that  his  vision  could  be  restored  or  improved 
by  proper  treatment,  operation,  or  adjust¬ 
ment  of  glasses. 


NECROLOGY 
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ANDREW  JACKSON  CALDWELL 

When  Andrew  Jackson  Caldwell  (Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  B.A.  and  M.A.)  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  1921,  after 
thirteen  years  of  work  for  sighted  children 
in  his  native  state,  his  educational  training 
and  his  desire  to  serve  made  him  revolution¬ 
ize  the  training  of  the  blind  in  Louisiana.  He 
not  only  secured  new  administration  and  au¬ 
ditorium  buildings,  among  which  were  Harris 
Hall,  Clarke  Building,  Caldwell  Hall,  Huey 
P.  Long  Building,  the  Museum,  Hospital, 
and  the  Boys’  Industrial  Shop,  but  he  put 
new  life  and  ideas  into  the  curricula  of  the 
school.  The  mind  which  wished  to  light  the 
way  to  others  was  not  slow  in  recognizing 
the  newest  ways.  In  seeking  these  new  ways 
and  applying  them  to  the  groups  under  his 
care,  he  showed  his  resourcefulness  and  defi¬ 
nite  aims.  He  gladly  shared  with  others  all 
that  was  worth  while  and  proved  his  efficiency 
so  thoroughly  with  the  blind  that  his  duties 
were  extended  to  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Realizing  that  he  was  able  to  serve  his  spe¬ 
cial  group  best  when  he  could  bring  them  the 
knowledge  that  came  from  acquaintance  of 
other  organizations,  he  became  a  leader  in 
other  welfare  and  civic  movements.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  was  also  a  Rotarian  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Capitol  Lodge  No.  399  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  the  American  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  the  American  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,  and  the  Convention  of  American  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Deaf.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  handicapped  section  of  the  Louisiana 
Teachers’  Association.  His  simplicity  and 
greatness  made  him  a  valued  member  of  these 
groups  and  a  leader  in  civic  welfare.  During 
his  last  week,  before  his  passing  on  January 
25,  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
which  was  to  have  the  inspiration  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lewis  H.  Carris  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Caldwell’s  innate  kindness  and  consid¬ 
eration  endeared  him  to  all.  Few  men  have 
been  able  to  do  for  the  handicapped  blind 
youth  in  one  state  what  this  “Greatheart” 
among  the  workers  for  the  blind  has  done  for 
those  in  Louisiana.  All  who  knew  him  rejoice 
that  Mrs.  Caldwell  has  been  appointed  to  fol¬ 
low  him  in  this  work  which  he  promoted  so 
well. 

S.  M.  Green 

DOUGLAS  FOX  WOOD,  M.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas  Fox  Wood,  of 
Minneapolis,  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  on  February  9. 

Dr.  Wood,  who  was  ophthalmologist  for 
the  Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Faribault  for  thirty  years,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Sight-Saving 
Classes  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
in  1919.  Through  the  years  he  has  given  un- 
stintingly  of  his  professional  skill,  his  wide 
experience,  and  his  warm,  personal  friend¬ 
ship  to  these  handicapped  children.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  from  1916 
until  he  retired,  and  his  unselfish  service  has 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  hundreds  of  needy  eye  patients.  He 
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had  the  mind  of  the  trained  scientist  and  the 
heart  of  the  real  philanthropist  in  that  he 
worked  for  the  joy  of  working,  irrespective 
of  financial  reward. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology,  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology. 


RESIGN  A  TIONS 


DR.  VAN  CLEVE  RETIRES 

On  March  i,  announcement  was  made  of 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
as  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Principal  Emeritus.  He  was  stricken 
with  a  sudden  severe  illness  on  February  8, 
but  is  reported  to  be  recovering,  although 
his  activities  are  at  present  greatly  restricted. 
An  expression  of  appreciation  of  Dr.  Van 
Cleve’s  long  service  will  be  published  in  a 
later  issue  of  this  magazine. 

MISS  CARMER  RESIGNS 

On  March  i,  Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 
resigned  as  Supervisor  of  the  Industrial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Carmer’s  work  in 
this  field  during  the  past  twelve  years  has 
been  of  infinite  value  through  her  careful 
and  interesting  studies  of  developments  in 
work  for  the  blind  both  here  and  abroad. 

Some  of  the  high  lights  resulting  from  the 
study  of  specific  projects  by  Miss  Carmer 
are  the  establishment  of  the  Community 
Craft  Weavers  under  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  blind,  the  four  months’  train¬ 
ing  of  qualified  student  aides  to  increase  the 
number  of  experienced  instructors  in  weav¬ 
ing  for  the  blind,  and  the  employment  of  an 
occupational  therapist  to  carry  on  the  work 


with  the  resident  blind  of  Welfare  Island. 
Her  study  in  1926  of  factory  placement  in 
Germany  and  blind  employees  in  an  elec¬ 
trical  plant  in  Berlin  subsequently  led  to  the 
experimental  toyshop  started  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  Brooklyn  A.I.C.P.  Toy  and 
wood-working  shops  opened  soon  after  in 
Chicago,  Albany,  and  Rochester  as  a  result 
of  this  experiment. 

Miss  Carmer,  whose  background  aside 
from  work  for  the  blind  consists  of  acting 
as  Chief  Aide  in  the  Neuro-Psychiatric  Unit, 
being  sent  to  France  during  the  War,  and 
later  being  connected  with  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation,  has  contributed  much  to  the  for¬ 
ward  thinking  ideas  of  industrial  work  for 
the  blind.  Her  future  plans  are  not  yet  ready 
for  publication,  as  she  is  to  be  abroad  for 
several  months.  It  is  hoped  that  she  intends 
to  continue  in  work  for  the  blind. 


SUMMER  TRAINING  COURSES 

Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes  will  be 
offered  at  the  1935  summer  sessions  of  : 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio — June  24  to  August  2. 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York 
— July  1  to  August  9. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City — July  8  to  August  16. 

Details  regarding  the  courses  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  office  of  the  regis¬ 
trar  of  the  university  or  college  offering  the 
course,  or  by  writing  the  directors  in  charge 
of  the  courses,  respectively: 

Olive  S.  Peck,  Supervisor  of  Sight-Saving 
Classes  of  Northern  Ohio,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Matie  M.  Carter,  Supervisor  of  Sight-Saving 
Classes,  State  Education  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director, 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

On  January  7,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Dowling 
assumed  the  duties  of  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  taking  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
late  Mr.  Herman  M.  Immeln,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  also  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Dowling’s  position  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  one  in  work  for  the  blind 
because  of  the  great  number  of  blind  people 
in  New  York  City  and  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  activities  for  the  blind  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Dowling  is  thirty-nine  years  of  age 
and  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  The  World  War  in¬ 
terrupted  his  college  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  after  two  years,  and 
when  he  was  able  to  resume  his  studies, 
he  decided  to  specialize  in  the  social  service 
field.  This  training  was  taken  at  the  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  Summer  School  and  the 
Eastern  Training  School  for  Social  Service 
Workers  at  Silver  Bay,  New  York.  In  four 
years  he  had  completed  the  required  course, 
but  continued  to  take  postgraduate  work  for 
three  more  summers. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dowling  had  become 
active  in  social  service  work.  Upon  returning 
as  Camp  Counselor  at  Camp  Wildwood, 
Kineo,  Maine,  he  accepted  a  position  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  newly  formed  Community 
Centre  in  Hayden  Square,  Cleveland  in 
1920.  In  1921  he  was  offered  a  position  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Belle¬ 
vue,  Ohio.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  ten- 
year  period  of  service  in  various  fields  of 
Y.M.C.A.  work,  which  included  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  promotion  of  new  Y.M.C.A.s, 


industrial  work,  case-study  and  relief  work, 
vocational  guidance,  work  with  the  foreign 
born  and  the  handicapped,  and  the  directing 
of  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls.  Mr. 
Dowling  came  to  New  York  City  in  1932  to 
work  with  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Har¬ 
lem  House. 

NEW  HEAD  AT  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTE 

Succeeding  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  former  Director  of 
Westminister  Foundation,  Inc.,  Boston,  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  on  March  1. 

Although  fairly  new  in  work  for  the  blind, 
Dr.  Frampton  has  long  been  active  in  edu¬ 
cational  fields.  A  graduate  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  an  LL.D.  degree  from 
the  College  of  the  Ozarks.  Among  the 
scholastic  positions  he  has  held  have  been 
those  of  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Boston  University;  Associate 
Dean,  Boston  University  School  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  and  Social  Service;  and 
Vice-President,  College  of  the  Ozarks.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  Educational  Director 
and  a  lecturer  in  sociology  for  the  National 
Board  of  Missions. 

In  1932,  Dr.  Frampton  held  a  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Fellowship  with  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council;  and  in  that  same 
year,  he  acted  as  a  member  of  President 
Hoover’s  Commission  on  Home  Ownership 
and  Home  Building.  He  has  also  had  experi¬ 
ence  as  boys’  worker  and  case  worker  in 
Y.M.C.A.’s  and  social  settlements  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 

Among  the  publications  which  bear  Dr. 
Frampton’s  name  are  Survey  of  Handicap¬ 
ped  in  Boston,  President  Hoover's  Com¬ 
mission  Reports  on  Housing ,  and  his  most 
recent  book,  published  in  January  of  this 
year,  Family  and  Society. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  FINLAND 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  of  Fin¬ 
land  has  recently  published  a  report  of  a 
study,  made  during  1934  by  the  Social  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  of  the  Ministry,  concerning 
the  social  condition  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  country.  Defining  a  blind  person  as  one, 
“who,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  sight,  is  not 
able  to  move  around  alone  in  unknown  sur¬ 
roundings,”  the  number  of  blind  people  in 
Finland  was  set  at  2,684. 

One  thousand  and  eighty-six  of  these 
people  were  found  to  be  single,  786  were 
married,  and  779  were  either  widowed  or 
divorced.  In  general,  the  men  who  were 
blind  were  younger  than  the  women. 

Accidents  and  wounds  accounted  for  17.9 
per  cent  of  the  blindness;  maladies  of  the 
eyes  or  of  the  central  nerves  accounted  for 
35.9  per  cent;  and  8.7  per  cent  of  blindness 
was  caused  from  other  illnesses.  Seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  lost  their  vision  grad¬ 
ually;  4.4  per  cent  resulted  from  old  age; 
and  in  25.8  per  cent,  the  cause  of  blindness 
was  unknown. 

Although  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
blind  people,  28.1  per  cent,  had  received 
vocational  instruction,  about  54.4  per  cent 
of  the  2,684  blind  people  were  capable  of 
working.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-three  had 
studied  trades  in  the  schools  for  the  blind ; 
101,  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind;  and  59 
had  followed  some  special  course.  Only  33.3 
per  cent  of  the  people  actually  had  some 
trade,  the  commonest  trades  being  brush¬ 
making,  basket-making,  and  massage.  Agri¬ 
culture,  household  tasks,  and  various  crafts 
were  engaged  in  by  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  blind  population. 

It  was  found  that  25.0  per  cent  of  all  the 
blind  could  partially,  at  least,  live  by  their 


own  work;  32.6  per  cent,  on  the  contrary, 
depended  upon  help  from  others;  and  42.4 
per  cent  were  dependent  upon  pensions  or 
public  assistance  of  some  sort. 

The  research  study  of  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  in  Finland  showed  that  the 
blind  in  that  country  were  principally  per¬ 
sons  aged  or  incapable  of  working.  They 
could  rarely  earn  their  living  without  aid  of 
some  sort,  and  even  those  who  were  capable 
of  working,  or  who  had  a  profession,  could 
rarely  obtain  sufficient  work  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families. 

MEETING  OF  RUSSIAN  SOCIETY  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

The  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the 
All-Russian  Society  of  the  Blind  was  held 
at  Gorky-Nizhni-Novgorod  in  January  of 
this  year.  The  instructors  of  all  the  district, 
regional,  and  republic  branches  of  the  Society 
participated  in  the  meeting. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  meeting  was  the 
discussion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  which  was  accomplished  recently  by 
abolishing  the  intermediate  organizations 
between  the  district  board  and  the  local  sta¬ 
tions,  thus  reducing  the  administrative  staff 
with  a  resultant  yearly  saving  of  about  half 
a  million  roubles.  Another,  and  very  impor¬ 
tant,  result  of  the  reorganization  was  the 
fact  that  the  central  organizations  work 
in  closer  contact  with  each  other  and  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  Society. 

At  the  beginning  of  1935,  there  were  reg¬ 
istered  239  industrial  and  training  shops 
for  the  blind.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
these  shops  were  organized  on  a  small  scale, 
it  was  decided  to  amalgamate  a  great  many 
of  them  in  order  to  achieve  a  maximum  work¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Seven  hundred  blind  workers 
are  studying  in  schools  for  adult  blind  people ; 
400  are  studying  in  schools  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  and  about  5,000  blind  children  are  at¬ 
tending  high  schools. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor* s  hands  four  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  the 
following  people  were  elected  to  office:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Amory  Jeffries;  Honorary  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Dr.  Helen  Keller; 
Vice-Presidents,  Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  Miss  Lucy 
Wright;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Parker;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind — The 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  accepted  with  regret  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Miss  Martha  E.  Howland,  effective 
January  i,  1935.  Miss  Howland  was  a  home 
teacher  with  the  Society  for  thirty-two  years. 
Miss  Marie  King,  a  graduate  of  Overbrook 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  succeeds 
her. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Lewis  has  been  continuously  a  member  of 
the  Board  since  1893  and  has  been  President 
of  the  Board  since  1900  .  .  .  Through  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  TERA,  a  concrete  road  was  built 
last  fall  through  Richmond  Avenue,  which 
crosses  the  School  property. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — Appli¬ 
cation  for  a  vending  concession  in  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Post-office  has  been  made,  and  the 
postmaster  is  much  interested  in  the  project. 
A  blind  candidate  has  been  selected,  and  the 
project  only  awaits  the  consent  of  the  post¬ 
master  ...  In  co-operation  with  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  bolster  the  sale  of  brooms,  mops, 
brushes,  etc.,  in  the  city  and  its  environs  .  .  . 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  L.  Candee,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  recently  resigned 
from  the  Board  of  the  Delaware  Commission. 


He  had  served  for  five  years,  and  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  his  resignation  was  accepted. 
A  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service ,  Inc. 
— In  November,  1934,  the  annual  election  was 
held,  the  following  persons  being  elected  to  serve 
for  the  present  year:  Fred  Hess,  President; 
Cecile  Hamilton,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  G.  R. 
McDuffie,  Secretary;  J.  W.  Grant,  Treasurer; 
Directors,  Miss  Lovelia  Hilty,  E.  R.  Sellers; 
Clerk  of  the  Board,  Miss  Agnes  A.  Trainer. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  introduced  two  bills  in  the  General 
Assembly  which  was  convened  in  January.  One 
of  the  bills  is  to  secure  an  appropriation  of 
$4,500  which  will  enable  the  Board  to  distribute 
one  hundred  Talking  Book  machines  to  needy 
blind  persons.  The  State  Board  has  accepted 
its  suggested  quota  of  one  hundred  machines 
to  be  secured  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  other  bill  is  one  which 
would  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Mothers’  Pen¬ 
sion  Act  to  the  wives  of  blind  men.  There  are 
about  thirty-five  families  in  Connecticut,  in 
which  a  husband  and  breadwinner  has  been 
blinded,  which  would  benefit  by  the  terms  of 
this  bill.  Other  families  of  blind  men  in  the 
state,  otherwise  eligible  for  its  benefits,  are 
disbarred  because  of  certain  provisions,  such 
as  lack  of  citizenship,  property  holdings,  etc. 

West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. — The  West  Virginia  Board  of 
Control  has  allocated  to  the  broomshop  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  all  brooms  for  state  institutions.  This 
will  afford  work  for  a  number  of  blind  people 
during  the  summer  months  .  .  .  Two  Talking 
Books,  purchased  last  year,  are  proving  quite 
helpful  as  well  as  entertaining  ...  A  number 
of  students  of  the  School  have  evidenced  keen 
interest  in  the  piano-tuning  class  which  is  given 
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this  year.  Mr.  McKinley,  from  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind,  instructor  of  the  class,  reports 
a  number  of  enrolments  .  .  .  The  enrolment  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  term  1934- 
35  to  date  is  119. 

Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the 
Blind— On  February  13,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  elected  Rabbi  William  Greenberg  President 
of  the  Association  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  Dr.  Edgar  Gammon,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — Phillip 
E.  Layton,  President  of  the  Montreal  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
presented  the  case  for  the  sightless  before  the 
Industrial  and  International  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  21 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  pensions  for 
blind  persons.  Other  countries,  employing  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  were  cited  in  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  pensions. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — A  number  of  interesting  visitors 
have  recently  appeared  before  the  children  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  among  them  being 
Henry  Red  Eagle,  a  full-blooded  Algonquin 
Indian,  who  was  secured  through  the  courtesy 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  where  he  appeared  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  exhibition  of  prehistoric  ani¬ 
mals.  Red  Eagle  gave  an  instructive  and 
enlightening  talk,  lasting  a  half  hour.  He 
stayed  another  hour  to  allow  the  pupils  to  “look 
him  over”  with  their  fingers,  as  he  was  in  full 
tribal  dress.  The  questions  asked  by  the  pupils 
indicated  that  they  have  considerable  accurate 
information  concerning  the  American  Indian. 
On  February  13,  “Roxy”  came  to  the  school 
with  the  leader  of  his  orchestra,  three  singers, 
and  three  girls  who  gave  an  exhibition  of  tap 
dancing.  A  program  of  about  an  hour’s  length 
was  given,  followed  by  three  numbers  sung  by 
our  pupils — two  a  capella,  and  one  accompanied 
by  piano  and  organ.  At  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Roxy  invited  the  whole  school  to  go 
down  to  the  theater  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  invitation  was  accepted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  .  .  .  The  boys  of  the  wrestling 


team  have  just  completed  their  third  undefeated 
season.  The  teams  with  which  they  competed 
this  year  were  the  Freshman  team  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Upper  Merion  High 
School,  Lansdowne  High  School,  Episcopal 
Academy,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  This  is 
the  first  year  that  competitions  with  other 
schools  for  the  blind  have  been  held.  Much 
wholesome  publicity  has  been  accorded  through 
the  newspapers  and  radio,  sports  announcers 
making  every  effort  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  capabilities  of  blind  boys  in  wrestling. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Inc. — During 
the  year  1934,  the  National  Library  loaned  on 
an  average  of  181  books  per  week  and  23 
periodicals  per  week.  At  present  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000  volumes  in  braille  and  Moon 
in  the  Library,  serving  about  1,500  blind  read¬ 
ers  in  forty-eight  states,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  China.  The  daily  cir¬ 
culation  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  volumes. 
The  Library  employs  six  blind  employees  and 
one  sighted  Director,  and  also  has  forty  blind 
transcribers  registered. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Fourth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  April  29  to  May  4  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  St.  Louis.  Each  of  the 
agencies  engaged  in  the  eradication  of  blind¬ 
ness,  conservation  of  vision,  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  those  already  sightless,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
programs  of  its  organization.  In  addition  to 
the  exhibits,  there  will  be  a  tea  room  conducted 
each  day  by  the  church  women  of  St.  Louis. 
Afternoon  programs  of  entertainment  will  be 
sponsored  by  women’s  clubs  and  auxiliaries. 
The  Honorable  Bernard  F.  Dickmann,  Mayor 
of  St.  Louis,  is  Honorary  Chairman;  Mrs.  Car- 
roll  Smith,  General  Chairman;  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Ryder,  Organizer. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  ( Richmond ,  Vir¬ 
ginia) — The  Braille  Circulating  Library  has 
added  a  number  of  new  books  to  its  collection. 
Among  the  new  authors  represented  are  Rosa¬ 
lind  Goforth,  S.  D.  Gordon,  James  M.  Gray, 
H.  A.  Ironside,  Marie  Monsen,  Edith  Norton, 
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H.  W.  Pope,  Griffith  Thomas,  and  G.  Trumbull. 
Any  of  these  books  may  be  borrowed  upon 
request. 

Washington  School  for  the  Blind  ( Van¬ 
couver ) — Mr.  Taro  Aoki,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  in  1933,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
December  28  with  Dr.  Iwahashi  who  has  in¬ 
vited  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Municipal  School  for  the  Blind  in  Osaka,  Japan 
.  .  .  One  of  the  projects  of  the  Washington 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  been  the 
painting  of  the  school  rooms,  redecorating  the 
auditorium,  and  building  a  running  track  for 
the  boys  of  the  School. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — Miss  Pauline  Brooks,  Chief  of  the  School 
Health  Section,  Welfare  Division,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  recently  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind — The 
Nursery  for  the  Blind  at  Farmington,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Connecticut 
Institute,  was  burned  about  seven  o’clock  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  January  24,  as  a  result  of  a  fire 
which  was  started  in  the  basement.  Twenty 
children  were  removed  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Hartford.  The  building  and  contents 
were  lost.  The  plant  was  valued  at  about  $15,000 
and  was  insured.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  asking  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $75,000  to  erect  a  new  building 
on  the  grounds  of  the  school  at  Hartford.  The 
new  building  will  be  used  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  grade  work. 

Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind 
(Florida) — The  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  considerably  increased  its  library  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  now  has  in  its  library  more  than 
three  hundred  volumes.  This  strictly  religious 
literature  is  available  to  any  who  desire  it. 
Address  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for 
the  Blind,  431  Delaney  Street,  Orlando,  Florida. 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind — 
At  an  annual  meeting  in  1933,  the  Monadnock 
Association  for  the  Blind  became  a  state-wide 
organization,  changing  its  name  to  the  New 
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Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  membership  dues.  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  McKittrick  is  President,  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Barney,  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  is 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
have  recently  printed  a  booklet  describing  Ala¬ 
bama’s  special  service  for  the  blind,  as  outlined 
in  the  Oliver  Act  which  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  1927.  The  service  provided  for  in 
this  Act  includes  the  preparation  of  a  register 
of  blind  persons  living  in  Alabama;  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  bureau  of  information,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  blind  in  the  state  by  coun¬ 
ties,  age  groups,  race,  and  sex,  as  well  as  show¬ 
ing,  also,  the  cause  and  extent  of  blindness, 
means  of  support,  occupations  before  and  after 
blindness,  etc. ;  vocational  training,  including  vo¬ 
cational  guidance,  actual  occupational  training, 
and  placement  in  employment ;  home  instruction 
of  the  blind ;  and  prevention  of  blindness.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  Oliver  Act 
was  amended,  thereby  making  possible  a  joint 
program  of  service  for  blind  women  in  their 
homes.  This  service,  as  well  as  that  included  in 
the  original  Act,  is  being  promoted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. — The  annual  convention  of  the 
Indiana  Association  will  be  held  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  June  7  and  8,  in  the  Palm  Room 
of  the  Claypool  Hotel.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Mrs.  John  Rickrich,  510  West 
31st  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
— On  Thursday  evening,  March  21,  the 
School  held  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Ex¬ 
ercises  at  the  school  auditorium.  In  addition 
to  the  program  of  musical,  dramatic,  and 
dance  numbers  given  by  the  pupils,  special 
speakers  were  present,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  of  South  Carolina ; 
Dr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Dr.  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  of  Maryland. 


IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  containing  questions  or  comments 
relating  to  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest,  the  Outlook  will  print  excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  in  each  issue. 


CONCERNING  THE  TALKING  BOOK 

Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director,  Project,  Books 
for  the  Blind,  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
writes  the  following : 

Judging  from  the  letters  received  here,  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  blind  readers  all  over  the  country  that 
we  are  to  be  precipitated  into  a  fight  between 
rival  reproducing  machines  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  the  Readaphone  and  the  Talking  Book. 
A  fight  similar  to  the  struggle  over  embossed 
types  of  several  decades  ago. 

Let  me  assure  the  blind  readers  through  the 
medium  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  will  not  take  part  in  any 
such  struggle,  which  can  only  work  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  blind. 

We  shall  not  furnish  the  Distributing  Librar¬ 
ies  with  any  records  which  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  Talking  Book  machine  of  which 
so  many  hundreds  have  been  put  out  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  to  do  so  would  be  worse 
than  merely  foolish.  The  demand  for  records 
for  the  Talking  Book  is  so  great  that  our  ap¬ 
propriation  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  it. 

If  at  any  time  a  machine  is  put  on  the  market 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  so  superior 
to  any  in  use  as  to  justify  substituting  it  for  all 
others  in  use,  we  shall  again  join  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  something  better  for  the  blind. 

INSURANCE  RECORD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Melvin  Ridges,  a  sightless  insurance 
agent  of  Salt  Lake  City,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  about  the  file  system  he  has 
devised  to  assist  him  in  his  work: 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  record  system  I 
use  for  insurance  work.  To  illustrate  the  value 
of  these  records,  we  may  presume  that  Mary  G. 
Smith  is  a  name  given  me  as  a  prospect  for 
life  insurance  in  some  form.  I  cannot  talk  in¬ 
telligently  until  I  know:  Is  she  married  or  not? 
If  not,  is  she  divorced,  and  has  she  children 
dependent?  If  single,  has  she  an  aged  mother 
dependent?  What  is  her  age? 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  person,  I  may  enter 
her  presence,  either  personally  or  by  telephone, 
and  say,  “Miss  S.,  have  you  ever  calculated 


what  your  income  will  be  at  the  age  of  sixty  ?” 
That  is  as  specific  as  I  can  be,  and  the  lady  in 
question  may  be  beyond  that  age  at  present. 
This  may  seem  very  funny,  but  it  illustrates 
just  how  silly  a  blind  interview  may  be.  Now, 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  some  thirty-five  years  of  age  with 
a  crippled  niece  dependent  on  her.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  discovered  and  recorded,  and  my  first 
approach  is  something  like  this :  “Miss  M.,  I 
have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  Marjorie.  .  .  .” 

Information  will  make  the  life  insurance  in¬ 
terview  interesting  and  specific  instead  of  dull 
and  general,  and  will  cut  the  time  of  the  inter¬ 
view  in  half  and  greatly  increase  its  value  to 
both  prospect  and  agent. 

My  first  file  is  a  day-by-day  file.  There  are 
366  cards  in  it,  arranged  monthly.  Under  each 
month  are  the  days  from  January  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  These  cards  are  in  five  positions.  If  I 
wish  the  interview  with  a  particular  prospect 
to  come  on  September  5,  I  merely  set  my  finger 
on  the  metal  tab  which,  by  its  position,  I  know 
to  be  September,  and  I  take  the  first  card  in 
the  right-hand  position.  Behind  the  card  is  in¬ 
serted  a  slip  on  which  is  the  name,  Mary  G. 
Smith.  On  the  fifth  of  the  month,  I  pick  a 
number  of  these  names  from  the  file,  and,  look¬ 
ing  under  the  alphabetically  arranged  name  file, 
I  find  where  to  locate  them  in  the  information 
file. 

The  alphabetical  file  has  four  items  on  a 
3"  x  5"  card:  name,  date  of  birth,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers.  The  information  file  is 
arranged  by  birthdays,  and  consists  of  5"  x  8" 
cards. 

The  5"  x  8"  card  has  on  it :  top  line,  name  at 
left  and  date  of  birth  at  the  right;  second 
line,  address  at  the  right  and  telephone  number 
on  the  left.  These  are  followed  by  any  and  all 
information  known  about  the  man.  Does  the 
man  own  a  home  or  rent?  Hobby?  Names  and 
ages  of  children?  This  is  all  very  important. 

This  birthday  is  an  important  thing  to  file, 
as  insurance  rates  are  governed  merely  by  age 
at  nearest  birthday.  Many  men  make  a  practice 
of  calling  prospects  and  policy-holders  on  birth¬ 
days  as  a  means  of  building  good-will,  but  not 
to  see  about  insurance.  Six  months  from  the 
birthday,  the  rate  on  insurance  rises,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  time  to  see  prospects. 

When  a  man  is  unable  to  buy  because  he  is 
buying  furniture,  a  car,  or  a  home,  etc.,  a  note 
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should  be  made  of  the  fact,  and  his  card  put 
into  the  daily  appointment  file  for  one  to  six, 
or  even  twelve,  months  ahead.  Time  control  is 
the  one  most  important  thing  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business. 

I  have  one  other  important  file,  which  is 
really  nothing  but  a  heap.  It  may  contain  notes 
like  this :  R.  Smith’s  brothers ;  neighbors  of  H. 
Warner;  or  names  of  any  other  persons  about 
whom  I  must  get  enough  information  to  talk 
intelligently  to  them.  When  a  prospect  is  con¬ 
tacted  personally,  he  is  usually  very  willing  to 
give  a  date  of  birth,  though. some  tact  must 
be  exercised.  No  one  objects  to  someone  know¬ 
ing  personal  information  about  him  which  will 
be  used  confidentially  to  further  his  own  good. 

I  use  my  own  loose-leaf  braille  rate  book, 
which  has  been  shellacked  to  preserve  against 
wear.  It  has  special  information  suited  to  the 
particular  purposes.  I  write  most  of  my  insur¬ 
ance  as  incomes  and  odd  amounts.  This  morn¬ 
ing  a  policy  was  written  for  $5,203.  The  pros¬ 
pect  merely  knows  that  he  has  about  a  fifty- 
dollar-a-month  income  for  his  wife  for  not 
less  than  ten  years. 

NEW  SALES  LINE 

Mr.  Harvey  K.  Puckett,  of  Talladega,  Ala¬ 
bama,  writes  of  a  new  sales  line  for  the  blind: 

I  also  work  for  Southern  Radio  News  and 
have  been  for  the  past  year.  I  am  giving  you 
an  outline  of  my  work  with  them  because  there 
might  be  other  blind  in  the  South  who  could 
also  make  good  with  this  company.  The  South¬ 
ern  Radio  News  is  a  weekly  paper  which  gives 
broadcast  schedules  of  N.B.C.  and  C.B.S.  net¬ 
works,  as  well  as  other  important  stations,  for 
the  entire  week.  In  addition,  this  paper  con¬ 
tains  announcements  of  good  programs  and 
pictures  and  articles  concerning  favorite  radio 
stars.  Subscription  rates  are  one  dollar  for  fifty- 
two  issues,  sixty-five  cents  for  six  months,  and 
fifty  cents  for  four  months.  Agents  receive  a 
50  per  cent  commission.  The  paper  furnishes 
agents  with  free  samples  each  week.  Agent, 
upon  request,  will  also  be  furnished  with  a  list 
of  subscribers  in  his  community.  I  check  my  list 
with  the  telephone  book,  inform  the  subscriber 
by  telephone  of  the  expiration  date,  and  make 
an  appointment  to  call  by  for  a  renewal.  No 
investment  is  required  in  this  work.  Requests 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  K.  Faulkner,  South¬ 
ern  Radio  News ,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  They 
have  subscribers  throughout  the  South. 

I  solicit  subscriptions  and  renewals  from 
house  to  house  by  telephone  and  through  the 
mail.  Agents  are  not  restricted  to  any  given 
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territory  but  may  solicit  subscriptions  any¬ 
where.  While  working  in  Birmingham,  I  was 
given  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  subscribers  in  one  section  of  the 
city. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  PIECE-WORK 
WAGES 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  published 
in  the  Seer  for  February,  1935,  throws  fur¬ 
ther  light  on  the  effect  of  the  piece-work 
system  of  wages : 

Because  of  materially  reduced  income,  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  fall  of  1933,  to 
reduce  the  earnings  of  our  employees  from 
$10.00  to  $7.50.  The  Board  and  a  special 
committee  spent  much  time  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  several  methods  of  wage  compu¬ 
tation  and,  after  mature  deliberation, 
adopted  the  piece-work  system.  Inspection 
of  past  production  records  both  here  and 
elsewhere  was  the  basis  of  the  piece-work 
rates  adopted.  The  employees  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  this  plan,  stating  most  of  them  would 
have  to  “slave”  six  days  a  week  in  order  to 
earn  the  $7.50  which  our  funds  permitted  us 
to  pay  them.  The  results  for  the  fifteen 
weeks  during  which  our  shop  operated  under 
this  plan  were  successful  beyond  our  expec¬ 
tations.  The  total  cost  per  $1.00  retail  sales 
value,  dropped  from  $2.58  to  $1.56;  many  of 
the  men  earned  the  maximum  amount  ($7.50 
per  week)  in  two  and  one-half  to  three  days, 
and  none  worked  over  four  days.  The  rates 
adopted  were  proved  to  be  too  high  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  last  four  days  before  the  shop 
closed  because  of  the  lack  of  Federation 
funds,  when  the  employees  were  permitted 
to  produce  as  much  as  they  desired  or  were 
able  to,  one  man  received  over  $36.00  for 
his  production  during  thirty-two  hours !  All 
the  men  earned  much  more  during  these  four 
days  than  any  prior  like  period. 

BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 

Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  magazine,  Fashions  Art,  for  spring, 
1935,  contains  an  article  called  “Hand 
Woven,”  which  is  a  description  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Community  Craft  Weavers  of 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 
Textile  weaving  was  introduced  ten  years 
ago  with  a  beginning  of  one  loom,  one 
weaver,  and  one  supervisor.  Today  there  are 
fourteen  large  looms  and  ten  small  ones, 
with  twelve  skilled  weavers  and  a  staff  of 
five  designers  and  supervisors. 

“Golf :  Blind  Man  in  Low  8o’s  Boxes, 
Sails,  Plays  Bridge”  in  News-Week  for 
January  5,  1935,  is  the  story  of  how  a  young 
Irish  soldier,  blinded  in  the  World  War, 
made  a  perfect  adjustment  to  blindness. 
We  meet  here  a  man  who  leads  an  extremely 
active  life;  who,  besides  conducting  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  osteopathy  with  success,  is  en¬ 
joying  the  same  recreations  and  hobbies 
which  are  usually  indulged  in  by  a  seeing 
person.  Among  his  recreations,  Captain 
Lowry  includes  golfing,  boxing,  swimming, 
horseback  riding,  and  even  skiing. 

Rose  Macaulay,  the  novelist,  and  Hilaire 
Belloc,  author  of  many  historical  biographies, 
have  joined  the  many  writers  who  have  been 
intrigued  by  the  challenge  offered  by  the  life- 
history  and  the  writings  of  John  Milton,  the 
blind  poet.  Miss  Macaulay,  in  the  shorter  one 
of  these  two  books  (153  pages),  states  in 
regard  to  Paradise  Lost :  “Nothing  that  was 
Milton,  nothing  that  had  happened  to  Milton, 
throughout  his  dreaming,  passionate  and  dis¬ 
illusioning  life,  but  is  to  be  found  in  Paradise 
Lost.”  Mr.  Belloc,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
the  following  viewpoint :  “What  will  be  less 
freely  admitted,  but  is  none  the  less  true,  is 
that  Samson  Agonistes  is  superior  to  the 


Paradise  Lost.  .  .  .  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  the  Samson  Agonistes  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  Milton  was  compelled  to 
unity.  He  had  one  character  and  one  only 
to  handle;  the  few  other  personages  were 
wholly  subsidiary  to  that  central  figure ;  and 
that  central  figure  was  his  very  self.  It  is 
more  utterly  himself  than  is  his  main  theme 
in  any  other  poem.” 

“Employment  of  the  Blind  Through  the 
Use  of  Stands  in  Public  Buildings,”  by 
J.  M.  Dodd,  is  found  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Review  for  November-December,  1934.  The 
writer  discusses  the  various  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  introduction  into  industry  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  ambitious  and  qualified  blind 
persons.  There  are  several  quotations  from 
recent  publications  on  the  subject. 

Home,  a  magazine  published  by  the 
Tower  Magazines,  for  some  time  has  carried 
as  a  regular  feature  a  one-page  column  by 
Helen  Keller.  Her  article  for  the  May,  1935 
issue  is  called  “The  Beauty  of  Silence.”  In 
the  same  number  there  is  also  a  story,  “The 
Answer,”  in  which  the  hero  is  blind. 

The  Committee  on  a  Census  of  the  Blind 
of  Brooklyn,  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  recently  made  public  their  report.  The 
study  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  three 
Brooklyn  social  agencies,  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  the  Brooklyn  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  The  report,  which  is  mimeographed, 
numbers  102  pages.  In  addition  there  are 
five  appendices. 


Helga  Lende 


BOOK  NEWS 


BOOK  NEWS 


SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder,  by  Ludwig 
Miinz  and  Viktor  Lowenfeld.  Rudolf  M. 
Rohrer,  Brilnn,  Czechoslovakia.  1934.  117 
pp.,  RM  16.00. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  our  attention 
an  absorbing  book  on  work  in  modeling  for 
the  blind  which  suggests  many  questions 
regarding  the  cultural  possibilities  in  model¬ 
ing  for  children  who  have  never  seen.  When 
a  congenitally  and  totally  blind  child,  who 
has  no  visual  memory  to  guide  him,  tries  to 
model  his  own  face  as  it  is  when  he  is  laugh¬ 
ing,  crying,  or  thoughtful,  what  are  the  re¬ 
sults  likely  to  be?  Will  they  be  of  one  kind 
if  he  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
visual  prejudices  and  visual  vocabulary  of 
seeing  instructors?  And  will  they  be  quite 
different  in  character  if  he  has  done  his 
modeling  with  only  his  own  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  from  the  data  given  him  by  his  tactual 
and  kinesthetic  senses  ?  Can  the  person  who 
has  never  seen  anything  ever  make  an  origi¬ 
nal  contribution  in  the  field  of  the  plastic 
arts,  or  must  he  always  be  content  with  the 
role  of  imitator? 

Through  their  study  of  the  modeling  done 
by  some  of  Dr.  Lowenfeld’s  pupils  at  the 
Israelitischen  Blinden  Institut  in  Vienna,  Dr. 
Ludwig  Miinz,  the  art-historian,  and  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  have  answered  these  questions. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject,  Dr.  Miinz  points  to  the  fact  that 
past  writers  have  based  their  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  abilities  of  the  blind  in  the  plastic 
arts  on  the  study  of  the  isolated  details  of 
their  tactual-kinesthetic  performances,  their 
Gefuhl ,  and  then  have  tried  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  blind  man’s  ability  by  putting  these 
part-performances  together.  Dr.  Lowenfeld 
and  he  have  used  a  very  different  method  of 
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approach  to  the  problem.  Through  having 
young  blind  subjects  actually  model  directly 
from  their  own  and  other  human  forms,, 
without  any  visual  preconceptions  or  ter¬ 
minology  to  confuse  them,  they  have  tried 
to  discover  the  original  contribution  which 
might  be  made  through  the  tactual  and 
muscle  senses.  By  studying  these  models  as 
organic  units,  they  have  tried  to  interpret 
the  meaningfulness  of  the  parts  in  relation 
to  the  whole  and  to  each  other.  Then,  they 
have  tried  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  the 
form  and  space  ideas  of  the  blind.  They 
have  also  contributed  interesting  suggestions 
about  the  influence  of  the  time  element  in  the 
tactual-kinesthetic  study  of  an  object,  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  object. 

Among  the  previous  writers  on  modeling 
for  the  blind,  Dr.  Miinz  considers  that  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder,  the  classic  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  scholar,  has  shown  the  best  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of  Gefuhl,  or 
the  tactual-kinesthetic  experience.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  a 
discussion  of  Herder  and  his  theories. 

In  spite  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
blind  differ  from  the  seeing  in  sculpture,, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  overlapping  in 
the  ranges  of  ideas  of  the  blind  and  of  the 
seeing.  Dr.  Miinz  points  to  the  close  similar¬ 
ity  to  be  found  between  the  work  of  primi¬ 
tive  and  early  European  artists  and  these 
models  made  by  the  blind.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  116  plates,  most  of  them  depicting 
the  work  done  by  Dr.  Lowenf eld’s  pupils.  A 
few  of  them,  however,  illustrate  the  work 
of  primitive  peoples  or  of  early  European 
artists,  and  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  resemblance  between  their  work  and  that 
of  these  blind  pupils. 

All  of  these  pictures  arouse  a  definite, 
and  somewhat  startling,  emotional  response 
in  the  observer.  One  is  immediately  con¬ 
scious  of  the  lack  of  concern  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  proportion,  but  at  the  same  time  one  is 
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deeply  impressed  by  the  meaningfulness  of 
what  one  sees.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  these  photographs  is  their  expression 
of  meaning,  whether  activity  or  passivity  is 
shown.  The  reader  is  of  a  definite  conviction 
that  these  blind  pupils  have  an  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  mental  and  emotional  activity  which 
would  be  striven  for  in  vain  by  many  a  more 
experienced  seeing  person.  They  think  in 
terms  of  meaningful  situations  rather  than 
in  form-space  relationships,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  their  modeling  by  joining 
together  separate  parts  instead  of  sculptur¬ 
ing  the  whole  from  one  piece  of  clay. 

If  Plastische  Arbeit en  Blinder  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  bring  home  forcibly  to  seeing  in¬ 
vestigators  the  original  contribution  of  the 
tactual  and  kinesthetic  senses  to  the  plastic 
arts,  it  will  have  accomplished  much.  If  it 
can  give  educators  of  the  blind  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  mental  life  of  blind  children,  it  will  have 
made  an  even  greater  contribution.  And  if  it 
can  give  to  the  blind  a  realization  that  they 
have  something  of  their  own  to  contribute 
to  the  world,  that  their  best  role  is  not  that 
of  imitators  of  the  seeing,  the  book  will  have 
fulfilled  its  destiny. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  new  periodical,  containing  daily  pro¬ 
grams,  articles  about  radio  stars,  and  other 
radio  news,  is  being  printed  by  Clovernook 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  under  the  title, 
Braille  Radio  News.  The  subscription  price 
to  blind  readers  is  $2.00  per  year,  to  institu¬ 
tions,  $3.00. 

Unity  Daily  Word,  a  magazine  put  out  by 
the  Unity  School  of  Christianity,  is  also  be¬ 
ing  printed  at  Clovernook  and  is  given  to 
the  blind  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
free  of  charge  by  the  Unity  School.  Both  of 
these  magazines  are  printed  in  braille,  grade 
one  and  a  half.  Anyone  wishing  either  one 


or  both  will  be  able  to  obtain  them  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  6990  Hamilton  Avenue,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


NEW  MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  future,  the  list  of  moon  publica¬ 
tions,  released  every  month  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  be  published  in 
the  Outlook. 

The  following  works  have  been  published 
during  the  month  of  February  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Institute 'for  the 
Blind,  London,  England.  Prices  quoted  are 
net  prices. 

Per  Vol. 

3684-90  Greenmantle,  by  John 
Buchan,  7  vols. 

(Limited  Edition), 
per  vol .  $s.  6d. 

3732  Manual  Alphabet  for  the 

Deaf  Blind .  8 d. 

3733  I  Corinthians,  Chapter  13  4 d. 


APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1  5  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Trained  Worker  with  the  blind  desires 
position  with  preschool  child  or  infant. 
M.  E.  B.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind . 

Young  Woman  with  partial  sight  desires 
position  as  governess  or  teacher.  Graduate  of 
school  for  the  blind  and  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  as  instructor  of  physical  training, 
literary  work,  and  handwork.  Capable  of 
taking  dictation  in  braille  or  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  Also  has  had  experience  in  library 
work.  Elizabeth  Wine,  The  Plains,  Virginia. 


NEW  DEVICE 

A  new  and  special  device  to  be  used  in  the 
making  of  reed  and  willow  baskets  has  re¬ 
cently  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
George,  121  West  Wilkes-barre  Street, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania.  This  equipment 
makes  basketry  easier  and  enables  one  to 
increase  working  speed.  It  is  recommended 
for  use  by  older  girls  and  boys  in  schools 
and  for  experienced  basket-makers  in  the 
making  of  flower,  fruit,  shopping,  market, 
waste  baskets,  etc.  Mr.  George  would  be 


GARDENING  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  possibilities  of  gardening 
as  a  recreation  and  possible 
source  of  income  for  those  with¬ 
out  sight. 

Reprinted  from  the  Outlook 
Price  75  cents 


interested  to  hear  from  schools,  shops,  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  individuals  who  might  be 
interested. 


NOTICE 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  obituary  notice  of  Miss  H.  Beatrix  Gris¬ 
wold,  which  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Outlook,  was  not  written  by  Miss 
Evalyn  M.  Griswold,  but  was  compiled  by 
the  editor  of  the  Ridgewood  Herald  from 
notes  supplied  by  blind  friends  of  Miss  Gris¬ 
wold. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 


of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  who  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  overseas  in  the  World  War,  is 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Dominion¬ 
wide  agency  of  Canada. 

Cobrun  L.  Broun  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Dorothy  Ross  Carmer  was  for  twelve 
years  Industrial  Supervisor  of  the  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  she  visited  a  number  of  the  leading 
workshops  of  England. 

Oscar  Gibson  is  a  member  of  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  is  Director  of 
the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind. 


MILTONS 

BLINDNESS 

By  Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown 

"This  study  of  Milton’s  blindness  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  difficulty  with  his  eyesight 
affected  the  poet’s  imagery  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scholarly  treatises  the  present  re¬ 
viewer  has  seen.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  a  very  human  document.  The 
author  has  been  blind  since  very  early  child¬ 
hood.  She  draws,  therefore,  upon  her  own 
knowledge  and  experience.  She  has  a  unique 
approach  to  her  subject.”  Eda  Lou  Walton,  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  (One  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Studies  in  English  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature ;  $3) 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Donald  G.  Morgan,  a  native  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  1928.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell, 
and  is  now  enrolled  in  the  Harvard  Course 
at  Perkins  Institution. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □Associate  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  -with  -work  for  the  blind. 


TALKING  BOOKS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Following-  are  the  Talking  Book  records  that  may  be  purchased  at  cost  through 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
*  N.  Y.  (All  orders  not  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  will  be  sent  C.O.D.) 


Baldwin,  H.  W. 

R.M.S.  Titanic  (1  record) 
Bible 

John  (4  records) 

Luke  (5  records) 

Mark  (3  records) 

Matthew  (4j4  records) 
The  Psalms  (9  records) 


Carroll,  Gladys 

As  the  Earth  Turns  (15  records) 
Carroll,  Lewis 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (5  records) 
Christie,  Agatha 

Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach 

(10  records) 

Coleridge,  Samuel  T. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  (1  record) 


Delafield,  E.  M. 

Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady 

(9  records) 

(On  the  back  of  the  last  record  of  this 
book  is  The  Thing’s  the  Play,  by 
O.  Henry) 

Dickens,  Charles 

A  Christmas  Carol  (6  records) 
Dumas,  Alexander 

Zodomirsky’s  Duel  (1  record) 

Hilton,  James 

Lost  Horizon  (11  records) 

Jarrett,  Cora 

Night  Over  Fitch’s  Pond 

(12  records) 

Kelland,  Clarence  Budington 

The  Cat’s  Paw  (10  records) 


Kipling,  Rudyard 

The  Brushwood  Boy  (2  records) 

Lang,  Don 

Rajah  and  Barry  (1  record) 

Masefield,  John 

The  Bird  of  Dawning  (11  records) 


Maupassant.  Guy  de 
The  Necklace 
Happiness 


(1  record) 


Murray,  W.  H.  H. 

How  John  Norton  Kept  His 
Christmas  (3  records) 

(On  the  back  of  the  last  record  of  this 
book  is  The  Pine  Tree,  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen) 


$1.00 

4.00 

5.00 

3.00 

4.50 

9.00 


15.00 


5.00 


10.00 


1.00 


9.00 


6.00 

1.00 

11.00 

12.00 

10.00 

2.00 

1.00 

11.00 

1.00 

3.00 


Patriotic  Documents 

Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (2  records) 

Washington’s  Farewell  Address 
and  Letter  to  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  (2  records) 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  First  Inaugural  Address, 
and  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural 
Address  (1  record) 

Rawlings,  M.  K.  and  F.  Tomkins 
Alligators  (1  record) 

Shakespeare,  William 

As  You  Like  It  )  /e  ,  x 
Selected  SonnetsI  ^  recorcs  ) 

Hamlet  (7  records) 

Macbeth 

Selected  Sonnets 
Merchant  of  Venice  (5  records) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (5  records) 

Short  Story  Collections 

O.  Henry  and  Bret  Harte 

The  Gift  of  the  Magi  ;  Babes  in 
the  Jungle  ;  Complete  Life  of 
John  Hopkins;  While  the 
Auto  Waits  ;  Tennessee’s  Part¬ 
ner  ;  The  Men  of  No  Account; 
Brown  of  Calaveras;  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ;  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat:  Mis¬ 
sion  Delores;  Hgh  Water- 
Mark;  A  Lonely  Ride;  The 
Idyl  of  Red  Gulch  :  John 
Chinaman  ;  Miggles  ;  From  a 
Back  Window  (11  records) 


(5  records) 


$2.00 

2.00 


1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


11.00 


Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  Other 
Stories : 

The  Man  Without  a  Country 
(Hale)  ;  The  Pit  and  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  (Poe)  ;  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger  (Stockton)  ;  The  Princess 
and  the  Puma  (O.  Henry)  ;  The 
Perfect  Tribute  (Andrews)  ; 

The  Match  (Curwood) 

(9  records)  9.00 

Wilder,  Thornton 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey 

(6  records)  6.00 

Wodehouse,  P.  G. 

Very  Good,  Jeeves  (16  records) 


16.00 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE! 

NOW  for  the  first  time  you  can  give  to  a  blind  friend  a  machine  which 
will  read  aloud  to  him  by  the  hour.  The  Talking  Book  machine  repro¬ 
duces  on  long-playing  phonograph  records  complete  books.  Each  record  plays 
for  more  than  a  half-hour,  and  an  entire  novel  may  be  recorded  on  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  12-inch  discs.  Talking  Books  may  now  be  borrowed  from  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  serving  as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
without  cost  to  the  blind.  Without  the  machine,  of  course,  the  Talking  Books 
are  useless. 

The  Talking  Book  machine  is  a  specialized  type  of  phonograph 
equipped  to  reproduce  long-playing  records.  The  electric  models 
contain  a  built-in  radio  at  no  extra  cost.  Prices  from  $42.00  to 
$45.00  plus  express.  A  spring-driven  model  without  radio  or  loud 
speaker  is  available  for  $22.00.  Deliveries  are  now  being  made. 
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EDWARD  MARLAY  VAN  CLEVE— AN  APPRECIATION 


By  Edward  E. 

SIGHS  of  relief  rose  from  the  hosts  of 
friends  of  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  as 
they  learned  that  he  was  surely  recovering 
from  the  collapse  of  February  9  last,  which, 
day  after  day,  had  kept  him  unconscious. 
His  physician,  who  had  been  counseling  a 
general  easing-up  from  the  cares  of  office, 
now  straighway  forbade  any  future  resump¬ 
tion  of  them.  It  so  happened  that  over  a 
year  ago  our  friend  had  begged  his  Board 
to  find  a  successor  and  that  they  had  finally, 
though  reluctantly,  yielded  and  had  selected 
one.  When  Dr.  Van  Cleve  was  stricken, 
therefore,  he  was  immediately  appointed 
Principal  Emeritus.  The  Board  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  the  present  the  Van  Cleves 
should  remain  quietly  in  the  Principal’s 
house,  where  living  conditions  would  best 
assure  their  patient’s  recovery. 

This  collapse,  they  realized,  resulted  from 
years  of  strain  in  bringing  about  their  new 
school  plant  in  all  its  completeness  and  beauty ; 
in  adjusting  its  human  machinery  to  work 
smoothly  and  harmoniously;  also  in  splen¬ 
didly  carrying  through  both  the  celebration 


Allen,  D.  Sc. 

of  the  institute’s  centenary  and  the  grand 
convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  both  in  1932.  In  addition  to  all  this 
there  had  been  the  daily  routine  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  voluminous  correspondence,  and 
the  gracious  entertainment  of  the  endless 
procession  of  visitors  who  beat  a  path  to  the 
school  door. 

Edward  Marlay  Van  Cleve  was  graduated 
in  1886  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
and  in  1934  his  Alma  Mater,  in  recognition 
of  his  wide  influence  as  an  educator,  proudly 
gave  him  the  LL.  D. 

He  was  born  in  Ohio  sixty-eight  years  ago, 
his  father  being  the  silver-tongued  Methodist 
preacher,  the  Reverend  Dr.  LaFayette  Van 
Cleve.  After  college,  the  young  man  taught 
school,  and,  liking  it,  quickly  climbed  to  the 
superintendency  of  a  city  school  system. 
There  he  had  the  experience  of  shaping  in 
plan  and  in  detail  its  new  high-school  build¬ 
ing.  He  was  marked  for  further  educational 
preferment  when,  in  1907,  he  was  called  to 
head  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
His  first  year  of  this  work  attracted  him 
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strongly ;  further,  his  office  presented  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  he,  supported  by  his  wife, 
warmly  accepted.  The  old  buildings  needed 
renovation;  he  renovated  them.  The  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  came  into  being 
about  this  time,  and  he  became  its  chairman. 
Among  other  things,  he  campaigned  vigor¬ 
ously  in  behalf  of  prevention  of  blindness 
from  babies’  sore  eyes,  and  in  so  doing  devel¬ 
oped  a  personal  interest  in  that  neglected 
field,  such  as  few,  if  any,  of  his  school  col¬ 
leagues  had. 

To  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  of  a 
great  residential  school  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  executive  and  shepherd  to  staff  and 
pupils.  One  must  be  alike  capable,  under¬ 
standing,  and  wise,  and  should  be  in  his  own 
person  what  he  would  fain  have  his  pupils 
become.  Principal  Van  Cleve,  who  was  all 
this,  was  known  to  be  so  generally  efficient, 
indeed,  that  when,  in  1914,  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
needed  a  new  head,  it  naturally  turned  to 
him.  He  accepted  the  call  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  might  continue  actively  in 
the  cause  of  prevention  of  blindness.  As 
future  reconstructor  of  the  old  city  institu¬ 
tion,  he  took  plenty  of  time,  first  to  study 
existing  conditions,  then  to  plan  for  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  to  his  people;  with  the  result 
that  in  1924  he  transferred  his  school  to  the 
new,  model  quarters  and  equipment  at  Pel¬ 
ham  Parkway. 

Meanwhile,  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  (now  Society)  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  he  had  lifted  that 
pioneering  agency  from  smallness  and  pov¬ 
erty  to  a  membership  of  many  thousands  with 
an  annual  income  exceeding  $40,000.  Fitting 
recognition  followed  in  his  being  awarded  the 
Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  1933  for  “out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision.” 
Obviously  he  could  not  continue  to  carry  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  this  work  along 
with  those  of  his  school,  and  resigning  the 


former,  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  latter. 

The  New  York  Institute  is  still  unique  in 
the  United  States  in  that  all  of  its  pupils  can 
return  to  their  homes  over  the  week-ends. 
Further,  New  York  City  offers  a  multitude 
of  attractions  to  which  blind  students  may 
profitably  pay  educational  visits.  Why  not 
open  a  summer  school  for  those  pupils  who 
ought  to  get  away  from  the  hot  city  and  who 
both  wish  to  catch  up  in  their  studies  and 
would  profit  from  conducted  excursions  ?  So 
the  rewarding  summer  sessions  began  and 
have  continued  with  increasing  enthusiasm 
every  year  since.  Yes,  and  each  summer  a 
few  eager  pupils  from  adjoining  states  and 
schools  have  been  given  identical  oportuni- 
ties  there;  just  as  two  outstanding  music 
pupils  from  sister  schools  in  small  places  have 
been  regularly  received  in  residence  a  whole 
academic  year,  or  more,  for  the  opportunities 
which  only  a  great  musical  center  like  New 
York  can  give. 

The  Principal  of  this  metropolitan  school 
has  long  been  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  Dr.  Van  Cleve  has  so  served 
since  1918.  In  the  summer  of  1915,  he  was 
pleased  to  make  the  business  arrangements 
for  bringing  all  the  eastern  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  its  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Because  of  his  wide  experience,  recognized 
abilities,  sense  of  justice,  and  gracious  tact, 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  help  steer  our 
ship  through  all  sorts  of  seas :  serving  on  an 
efficiency  committee,  contributing  profes¬ 
sional  papers  to  books  and  periodicals,  guid¬ 
ing  things  at  conventions,  lecturing  to  stu¬ 
dent-teachers,  going  abroad  to  arrange  for 
the  1931  international  conference  to  be  held 
in  New  York,  and  advising  in  other  matters 
of  common  concern  to  blind  people  every¬ 
where.  The  Directorate  of  a  sister  school  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  has  recently  elected  him  to 
honorary  membership. 

( Continued  on  page  134) 


BLIND  RELIEF  SERVICE  IN  COOK  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  1931-35 

By  Lillian  Proctor 


Blind  Relief  in  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
was  administered  by  the  County  Agent 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  until 
July,  1925,  when  the  Cook  County  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare  was  set  up  by  statute.  At 
that  time  the  administration  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Act  was  listed  as  one  of  the  public 
“social  services”  which  would  pass  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Bureau.  Accordingly, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  became  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  creating 
the  Bureau,  the  Department  was  empowered 
with  social  service  functions.  The  Act  defined 
social  service  functions  as  follows : 

The  term  “Social  Service  Functions”  em¬ 
ployed  and  used  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  embrace  and  include  all  powers,  functions 
and  duties  of  social  investigators  and  other 
social  service  officers  and  employes  of  said 
counties,  authorized,  conferred  or  imposed 
by  law,  relative  and  pertaining  to:  .  .  . 
blind  adults  as  provided  in  “An  Act  for  the 
relief  of  the  Blind  approved  May  II,  1903  — 
as  amended.” 

The  Act  listed  the  groups  which  would  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau,  and 
the  blind  were  specifically  mentioned  as  indi¬ 
cated  here. 

In  addition,  an  Advisory  Committee,  made 
up  of  outstanding  citizens  of  the  community, 
some  of  whom  were  social  workers,  who  were 
called  in  to  study  and  report  on  a  plan  of 
organization  and  a  plan  of  procedures  and 
standards  for  administrative  activities  under 
the  new  Bureau,  made  certain  specific  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  section  of  the  report  which 
dealt  with  the  blind  follows. 

Translating  the  provisions  of  the  law.  .  . 
in  terms  of  social  problems,  the  Bureau  will 
function  to  meet  the  following  problems  : 


Blindness : 

The  problems  of  these  persons  possessing 
the  handicap  of  blindness  and  who  are 
eligible  to  the  state  fund  for  their  assistance 
shall  be  met  by  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind  in  Cook 
County  and  shall  provide  fully  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  these  persons  and  their  families. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Blind  Relief  Service 
has  authority  for  certain  comparatively  new 
activities  though  the  Blind  Relief  Act  itself 
does  not  specify  them.  The  social  service 
functions  delegated  to  the  Blind  Relief 
Service  in  the  act  of  1925  were  not  assumed 
by  the  Bureau,  however,  until  the  latter  part 
of  1931  when  a  reorganization  of  the  de¬ 
partment  was  begun.  Administration  of  the 
blind  pension  was  certainly  not  at  that  time 
as  pressing  a  problem  as  the  organization  of 
this  new  forward-looking  county  administra¬ 
tive  unit.  Thus  the  first  days  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare  were  devoted  to  the 
formulation  of  policies  regarding  relief¬ 
giving  and  the  social  services  which  the 
Bureau  would  give,  and  to  setting  in  motion 
machinery  which  would  carry  out  these 
policies.  In  addition  the  Bureau  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  attracting  and  securing  com¬ 
petent  personnel  to  man  such  an  agency  as  it 
wished  to  develop. 

In  general,  the  Bureau  focused  its  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  general  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  and  gradually  narrowed  its  attention  to 
specific  problems  and  departments.  The  Blind 
Relief  Service  then  came  in  for  its  share  of 
attention  as  a  special  department,  as  previ¬ 
ously  indicated  in  1931,  and  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  according  to  approved  social  service 
standards  was  begun. 
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It  might  be  well,  before  going  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  organization  process,  to  digress 
long  enough  to  tell  briefly  what  the  adminis¬ 
trative  set-up  of  the  blind  pension  in  Cook 
County  is.  As  one  of  its  functions  in  relation 
to  the  Bureau,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Cook  County  is  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  blind  pension  for  Cook 
County  as  set  up  in  the  statute.  The  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  must  appropriate 
annually  from  the  “charity  or  general  funds 
of  the  county”  money  for  blind  pensions. 
These  funds  and  other  services  to  blind  pen¬ 
sioners  are  directly  administered  by  the  Blind 
Relief  Service  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  who  is  in  turn  responsible  to  the 
County  Commissioners.  In  the  last  analysis, 
then,  the  task  of  developing  an  effective 
service  for  the  blind  pensioners  of  Cook 
County  rests  with  the  Blind  Relief  Service. 
At  the  beginning  of  its  reorganization,  the 
staff  of  this  Service  was  increased  from  one 
to  two  persons — both  classified  as  case 
workers.  One  worker  who  had  been  with  the 
Service  for  several  years  had  had  no  social 
work  training  but  had  “grown  up  with  the 
department.”  The  other  worker  came  into 
the  department  with  social  work  training  and 
several  years  of  experience  in  the  field.  In 
the  beginning  no  regular  clerical  help  was 
provided. 

The  Service  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
varying  problems  in  its  attempt  to  organize 
an  effective  department.  First,  there  was  the 
problem  of  lack  of  staff  and  physical  facili¬ 
ties  ;  then  there  was  the  problem  of  lack  of 
a  program  or  formulated  policies  and  proced¬ 
ures  by  which  to  be  guided.  This  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  considered  as,  and  did  actually 
result  in  the  main  in  being,  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability.  In  addition,  the  community 
seemed  to  be  in  the  throes  of  apathy  as  far 
as  activity  for  the  blind  was  concerned. 
Further,  the  blind  pensioners  themselves 
looked  upon  the  activities  of  the  newly  or¬ 


ganized  department  with  suspicion  and,  in 
many  cases,  with  definite  antagonism.  They 
could  not  understand  why  they  were  visited 
after  such  a  long  period  of  “absent  treat¬ 
ment,”  and  they  looked  upon  any  questioning 
which  touched  upon  resources,  residence, 
etc.,  as  an  open  attempt  to  deprive  them  of 
their  pensions. 

Before  any  real  program  or  any  policies 
were  formulated,  it  seemed  advisable  to  make 
at  least  a  cursory  examination  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
blind,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  review 
would  reveal  facts  that  would  suggest  what 
the  functions  of  the  Service  should  be. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  surprising  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  in  activities  relating  to  the  blind 
in  Cook  County.  Several  private  agencies 
which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  blindness 
were  working  at  their  separate  programs,  but 
no  vigorous  correlation  was  under  way. 
There  were  many  needs  of  blind  people  which 
the  community  was  making  little  or  no  effort 
to  meet.  There  appeared  to  be  no  centralized 
place  where  information  regarding  the  blind 
might  be  secured,  and  accurate  statistics  re¬ 
garding  the  blind  in  Cook  County  were  sadly 
lacking. 

Turning  the  glance  inward  to  the  public 
agency,  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare,  which,  with  1,300  pensioners  on 
the  pension  roll,  was  responsible  for  the 
largest  number  of  blind  persons  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  county,  the  result  appeared 
equally  disconcerting.  Although  the  earliest 
records  of  blind  pensioners  date  back  to  1915, 
the  time  when  pension  payments  were  made 
mandatory  in  the  state,  little  was  actually 
known  of  the  pension  beneficiaries.  The  rec¬ 
ords  contained  usually  the  initial  interview 
with  the  applicant,  which  was  in  longhand, 
possibly  a  few  letters  which  might  have 
helped  establish  his  eligibility,  and  a  record  of 
pension  payments.  The  records  showed  gen¬ 
erally  the  need  to  develop  high  standards  of 
investigation  for  establishing  eligibility  for 
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the  pension.  There  had  been  no  entries  on 
the  records  of  occasional  visits  which  might 
have  been  made  to  the  pensioner,  and  there 
was  no  systematic  follow-up  once  the  pension 
had  been  granted.  The  records  were  filed 
according  to  number  and  were  not  of  the 
approved  form.  Only  an  exceedingly  small 
minority  were  cleared  with  Social  Service 
Exchange  so  that  neither  the  Service  nor 
other  social  agencies  had  the  benefit  of 
knowledge  of  the  others’  contacts. 

Further,  no  social  statistics  were  kept,  and 
reports  could  not  be  made  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  Washington  which  wished  to  use 
them  for  comparative  purposes  with  other 
communities  in  the  country. 

The  pension  payment  was  collected  by 
pensioners  who  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  once  a  quarter.  The 
check  was  given  without  very  much  require¬ 
ment  for  identification  of  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  it.  The  person  who  presented  the  letter 
of  notification  which  had  been  mailed  to  the 
pensioner  received  the  check.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  pensioner  requested  it,  the 
checks  were  mailed. 

The  matter  of  relief  for  blind  pensioners 
was  becoming  a  pressing  one,  especially  be¬ 
cause  no  definite  plan  of  responsibility  had 
been  worked  out  for  them.  Supplementing 
income,  though  the  pension  might  be  inade¬ 
quate  for  needs,  was  contrary  to  general 
practice.  In  many  families  the  pension  was 
practically  the  only  income,  and  the  inability 
to  secure  supplementation  from  relief 
agencies  acted  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
open  begging  on  the  streets  by  blind  people. 
In  many  cases,  begging  was  profitable.  In 
some  instances,  where  there  was  need,  a 
private  agency  would  give  relief  to  the  family 
of  a  blind  pensioner;  in  some  cases  the 
Bureau  would  give  ration  boxes,  milk,  and 
coal  to  pensioners’  families.  The  policy  of 
supplementary  relief -giving,  however,  was 
not  uniform,  and  the  pensioner  had  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  needs  would  be  met  should  he 


require  such  assistance.  The  same  uncer¬ 
tainty  existed  in  regard  to  social  service  needs 
of  blind  pensioners.  No  agency  could  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  give  service  where  it  was  needed. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  applications 
and  the  growing  request  for  supplementary 
assistance  made  the  need  for  a  trained  and 
more  adequate  Blind  Relief  Service  staff 
apparent. 

In  1925-26  the  Bureau  reported  547  pen¬ 
sioners  receiving  the  benefit  with  the  annual 
appropriation  increased  from  $55,000  in 
1925,  to  $120,000  in  1926.  In  1930-31,  there 
were  1,288  pensioners  on  the  payroll  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  annual  appropriation 
was  $400,000.  In  1934,  there  were  1,300  pen¬ 
sioners  with  the  annual  allocation  for  pen¬ 
sions  amounting  to  $475,000.  The  increasing 
load  brought  added  responsibilities,  and  the 
deepening  depression  made  it  imperative  that 
the  Bureau  make  some  definite  effort  to  live 
up  to  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  by 
the  statute  of  1925. 

Faced  with  these  various  problems,  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  in  its  reorganization 
considered  “first  things  first.”  For  the  first 
two  years  it  devoted  itself  primarily  to 
ground-work  organization,  such  as  making 
up  records  according  to  approved  standards, 
registering  cases  with  Social  Service  Ex¬ 
change,  making  a  street  file  of  all  cases,  and 
working  out  procedures  for  the  department. 
The  matter  of  setting  up  and  keeping  accept¬ 
able  records  and  putting  into  operation  a 
good  filing  system  was  a  slow  and  arduous 
one  as  staff  was  limited,  and  much  of  the 
work  had  to  be  done  by  volunteers.  By  the 
end  of  two  years,  however,  the  staff  had  been 
increased  from  two  to  twenty-six;  of  the 
latter  number,  fifteen  were  professional  staff 
and  the  remainder  clerical  workers. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
could  begin  to  develop  good  social  service 
standards,  the  Service  initiated  the  practice 
of  visiting  pensioners  and  rendering  service 
to  them.  In  the  beginning,  visits  were  made 
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to  some  of  the  earliest  pensioners  and  to 
those  whose  records  contained  questionable 
information.  As  records  were  made  up  and 
edited,  selection  of  these  types  of  cases  was 
made. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  some  plan 
of  supplementary  relief  for  pensioners’ 
families  in  need  seemed  obvious.  Early  in 
1932,  therefore,  an  agreement  was  reached 
through  which  the  various  district  offices  of 
the  Bureau  would  give  relief  to  these  families 
upon  recommendation  by  the  Blind  Relief 
Service.  The  Service  would  make  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  then  refer  the  family  to  the  proper 
district  office  with  a  specific  request  for  relief. 
Before  this  arrangement  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  very  long,  full  responsibility  was 
allocated  to  Blind  Relief  Service  for  all 
services  needed  by  blind  pensioners  and  rela¬ 
tives  living  with  them  who  represented  an 
established  family  group.  This  was  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  social  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  define  responsibility  clearly  and  to 
prevent  duplication  of  service.  They  thus  by 
mutual  agreement  assumed  responsibility  for 
specified  cases  presenting  certain  defined 
problems.  A  committee  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Co-ordination  of  Services  set  up 
these  agreements  in  a  bulletin  on  the  “division 
of  field”  which  was  used  as  a  guide  by  the 
co-operating  agencies. 

The  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  then,  in  accordance  with  this  agreement, 
assumed,  in  1932,  responsibility  for  blind 
residents  of  the  county  who  were  in  need.  It 
seemed  logical  that  the  department  adminis¬ 
tering  pensions  should  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  beneficiaries  and  their  families. 
There  thus  began,  in  May  1932,  a  transfer 
to  the  Service  of  all  pensioners’  families  who 
were  receiving  relief  from  various  Bureau 
district  offices  and  from  other  relief  agencies. 
One  of  the  private  agencies  for  a  time  wished 
to  keep  a  few  families  for  whom  it  had  well 
worked-out  relief  and  case  work  plans.  Such 
cases  were  retained  by  the  agency,  however, 


only  upon  agreement  with  Blind  Relief 
Service. 

By  the  early  part  of  1933,  practically  all 
pensioners  who  had  been  active  for  relief  and 
service  with  other  agencies  or  district  offices 
of  the  Bureau  were  receiving  service  from 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  with  the  exception 
of  pensioners  who  lived  in  out-lying  rural 
areas  of  the  county.  By  agreement  these  cases 
were  handled  by  the  Bureau  district  covering 
that  area.  It  was  felt  that,  because  of  the 
distance  from  the  Blind  Relief  Service  office, 
and  because  of  community  projects  which 
the  Bureau  districts  in  such  areas  were  fos¬ 
tering,  better  service  could  be  rendered  to 
the  pensioner  through  such  an  arrangement. 
The  rural  or  suburban  district  office  notifies 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  of  its  contact  with 
the  family,  and  the  two  offices  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other  regarding  activity;  in  some 
instances,  the  two  offices  work  out  co-opera¬ 
tive  plans  of  procedure,  and  care  is  taken  that 
there  be  no  duplication  of  activity. 

This  new  responsibility  entailed  setting  up 
a  system  of  relief  giving.  The  funds  for  this 
supplementary  relief  were  provided  at  first 
by  the  County  Commissioners.  Later,  when 
much  of  the  relief  in  Cook  County  which  had 
been  administered  by  the  Cook  County 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  was  assumed  by 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission, 
the  latter  provided  this  supplementary  relief. 
In  addition,  practically  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  the  department  were  carried 
by  the  Commission.  The  policies  governing 
supplementation  of  the  pension  were  there¬ 
fore  determined  by  the  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission,  while  policies  regarding 
administering  the  pension  itself  were  still 
determined  by  the  Board  of  County  Com¬ 
missioners. 

In  addition  to  responsibility  for  its  pen¬ 
sioners,  the  Blind  Relief  Service  must  report 
to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
quarterly  the  new  applicants  who  are  eligible 
for  the  grant,  those  who  are  ineligible  for  the 
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grant,  and  those  who  are  being  withdrawn 
from  the  list.  The  Service  may  recommend 
for  grant  only  the  number  of  applicants  for 
whom  funds  are  available.  Here  again  it  was 
necessary  to  work  out  a  policy  of  responsi¬ 
bility  where  applicants  were  receiving  relief 
from  a  Bureau  district  office  or  another 
agency.  It  was  clear  that  the  responsibility 
should  rest  with  Blind  Relief  Service  for 
complete  investigation  of  applicants  not  ac¬ 
tive  with  any  agency.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Bureau  offices  establish  the  eligibility  of 
applicants  active  with  them,  submitting  their 
records  to  the  Blind  Relief  Service  when 
eligibility  had  been  established.  The  Service 
is  responsible  for  declaring  eligibility  estab¬ 
lished  ;  it  also  may  make  suggestions  to  the 
districts  for  further  investigation  where  the 
claim  has  not  been  proved. 

Other  agencies  make  available  their  rec¬ 
ords  on  cases  which  are  active  with  them, 
and  the  Blind  Relief  Service  is  responsible 
for  completing  any  investigation  needed  to 
determine  eligibility.  Since  the  Bureau  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  blind  persons  in 
need,  very  few  such  cases  are  known  to  other 
relief  agencies.  Before  eligibility  is  declared 
and  reported  to  the  County  Commissioners, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  requires  definite 
proof  that  the  statutory  requirements  have 
been  met  by  the  applicant.  Wherever  possible 
documentary  evidence  is  required — as  for 
residence,  citizenship,  age,  and  proof  regard¬ 
ing  assets — and  the  Examiner  of  the  Blind 
must  certify  to  the  applicant’s  blindness. 
Definite  procedures  for  investigation  in  these 
cases  have  been  developed,  and  exhaustive 
investigations  are  made  by  staff  members 
especially  trained  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Thus  applications  for  the  pension  are  rigidly 
scrutinized,  and  care  is  taken  that  only  such 
applicants  as  comply  with  the  statute  are 
recommended  for  the  grant.  These  applicants 
are  investigated  and  reported  on  with  strict 
reference  to  their  relative  position  on  the 
waiting  list  only.  As  soon  as  the  pension 


grant  is  officially  approved,  the  case  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  Blind  Relief  Service. 

By  this  time,  these  rather  large  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Service  had  become  established  and  recog¬ 
nized,  and  it  appeared  advisable  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  some  of  the  internal  mechanics  of 
the  department  which  were  badly  in  need  of 
revision  and  development.  One  of  these  was 
the  matter  of  regular  visits  to  pensioners.  In 
spite  of  efforts  in  this  direction  during  the 
first  two  years,  many  records  had  no  recorded 
contacts  over  several  years.  A  plan  was  then 
worked  out  in  May,  1933,  by  which  a  quick 
survey  would  be  made  of  all  pensioners  not 
seen  or  visited  within  four  months.  A  simple 
survey  questionnaire  was  made  out,  geo¬ 
graphical  districts  mapped  out,  and  the  whole 
case  work  staff  was  assigned  to  survey  visit¬ 
ing  until  all  pensioners  scheduled  for  the 
survey  had  been  visited  in  their  own  homes. 
The  workers’  programs  were  arranged  so 
that  they  visited  one  day  and  dictated  their 
records  the  following  day.  The  schedules 
were  used  as  a  suggested  outline  for  pertinent 
information  which  the  Service  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  have.  These  completed  schedules 
were  submitted  with  the  dictated  records  to  a 
supervisor  who  read  them  and  classified  them 
into  three  groups,  marking  the  questionnaires 
I,  II,  or  III ;  those  marked  I  were  in  need  of 
immediate  attention  ;  those  marked  II,  needed 
follow-up  but  not  as  urgently  as  Group  I ; 
those  in  Group  III  appeared  to  need 
quarterly  visits  only.  The  cases  falling  in 
Group  I  were  assigned  to  workers  at  once, 
and  the  other  two  groups  were  assigned  grad¬ 
ually.  Up  to  this  time,  many  cases  had  not 
been  definitely  assigned  to  workers  because 
of  inadequate  staff. 

The  survey  was  revealing  indeed.  Eight 
hundred  and  two  out  of  a  total  of  1,300  cases 
were  selected  for  this  type  of  scrutiny.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  fell  in  Group  I, 
and  74  in  Group  II.  In  some  instances,  the 
pensioners  had  not  lived  at  the  address  given 
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for  many  months,  and,  in  some  cases,  for 
as  long  as  two  years.  In  other  instances 
it  was  discovered  that  some  pensioners  re¬ 
mained  out  of  the  county  for  indefinite 
periods ;  they  could  be  located  only  around 
the  time  of  the  pension  payment.  When  pen¬ 
sioners  could  not  be  located,  letters  were  sent 
them  requesting  that  they  call  at  the  Blind 
Relief  Service  office;  after  the  office  inter¬ 
view  a  visit  was  made  in  the  home.  No  checks 
were  released  in  questionable  cases  until  the 
matter  of  identification  and  home  address  in 
Cook  County  was  cleared  up. 

Information  secured  in  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  pressing  need  for  re-investigation  of 
many  cases  already  on  the  list.  The  follow-up 
which  resulted  from  this  survey  and  the 
gradual  activity  on  all  cases  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  pensioners  who  had  become  in¬ 
eligible  for  the  pension  and  others  who  had 
never  met  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  It 
has  therefore  been  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  withdraw  such  persons  from  the  pension 
list,  thus  making  available  funds  for  eligibles 
on  the  waiting  list.  The  follow-up  of  the 
survey  also  showed  that  many  cases  previ¬ 
ously  classified  in  Group  III  belonged  in 
Group  I  or  II. 

The  Service  felt  that  it  was  now  ready  to 
set  up  a  definite  plan  for  follow-up  of  cases. 
A  statistical  card  was  made  for  every  case, 
and  a  monthly  case  count  was  initiated.  Each 
case  is  now  assigned  to  a  worker  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  up-to-date  a  flagging 
system  which  indicates  whether  a  case  is  a 
“service”  case,  a  “pension  allowance”  case,  a 
“supplementation”  case,  or  a  “relative”  case 
which  might  be  either  a  service  or  a  relief 
case.  “Supplementation”  and  “service”  cases 
are  those  upon  which  an  active  plan  of  sup¬ 
plementary  financial  assistance  or  case  work 
service  is  going  forward.  “Pension  allow¬ 
ance”  cases  are  those  on  which  quarterly 
visits  only  are  required;  in  these  instances 
visits  must  be  made  once  every  three  months. 
These  classifications  might  change  from  time 


to  time  as  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioner 
or  his  family  change,  and  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  worker  to  be  alert  to  these 
changes  and  any  resultant  needs. 

As  the  Blind  Relief  Service  has  developed, 
its  major  function  in  relation  to  its  pension¬ 
ers  seems  to  be  the  rendering  of  social  serv¬ 
ices.  Figures  taken  from  the  case  count  of 
March,  1935,  for  illustration,  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classification  of  cases : 


Service  cases .  635 

Pension  allowance  cases .  444 

Supplementation  cases .  205 

Relative  cases  .  69 

Applicants  on  the  waiting  list .  823 


Applicants  under  investigation ....  75 

Another  of  the  matters  upon  which  the 
department  felt  that  it  must  concentrate  its 
attention  at  the  same  time  was  the  method  of 
paying  pensions.  The  Service  suggested  that 
payment  by  mail  would  be  more  efficient  than 
the  procedure  of  having  blind  people  come 
in  or  send  in  from  all  over  the  county  to  get 
their  checks.  Payment  was  made  on  a  given 
day  by  a  representative  from  the  County 
Comptroller’s  office,  and  the  “pay  off”  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  long  line  of  blind  people  shuffling 
past  a  desk  where,  after  a  tedious  process  of 
signing  or  having  a  witness  sign  a  receipt, 
they  received  their  checks.  Objection  was 
raised  that  checks  would  be  lost  or  stolen  in 
the  mail,  that  checks  would  be  forged,  and 
that  the  loss  involved  in  the  proposed  plan 
of  mailing  would  make  it  highly  impractical. 
The  first  request  of  the  department  that 
checks  be  mailed  was  not  granted.  The  depart¬ 
ment  then  improved  the  system  in  operation 
as  much  as  it  could,  using  whatever  safe¬ 
guards  were  workable  to  see  that  beneficiaries 
received  their  checks  as  safely  and  as  con¬ 
veniently  as  possible.  New  beneficiaries  were 
urged  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  having 
checks  mailed,  and  requests  for  checks  to  be 
mailed  showed  an  increase. 

Efforts  to  change  the  method  of  paying 
benefits  accrued  from  deceased  pensioners 
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were  more  successful.  Scrutiny  showed  need 
for  a  much  better  method  of  paying  these 
accumulated  pensions  where  there  were 
claims.  Instead  of  mailing  notices  of  pension 
payment  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  pen¬ 
sioner  to  his  last  address  and  paying  the  check 
to  the  person  who  presented  the  notice,  the 
Service  began  to  hold  these  checks  until  an 
investigation  was  made  to  determine  whether 
there  were  legitimate  claims  against  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  pension.  Bills  and  claims  were 
then  presented  and  certified  in  writing.  Only 
under  these  circumstances  were  the  checks 
released.  If  there  were  no  legitimate  claims, 
the  money  was  returned  to  funds.  Later  when 
question  arose  regarding  the  legality  of  these 
procedures,  instructions  were  secured  from 
the  State’s  Attorney  General  as  to  how  this 
matter  should  be  handled.  On  the  basis  of  his 
instructions  the  following  procedure  was 
worked  out  and  is  now  in  practice.  As  soon 
as  notice  is  received  of  the  death  of  a  pen¬ 
sioner,  the  relative  or  person  responsible  is 
sent  a  regular  claim  affidavit  which  he  must 
return,  properly  filled  out  and  notarized,  with 
bills  attached  supporting  his  claim.  The 
worker  active  on  the  case  then  determines 
the  validity  of  the  claim  through  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  includes  searching  for  assets  such 
as  insurance,  etc.,  which  the  pensioner  might 
have  left.  If  assets  are  discovered  which 
would  cover  funeral  expenses  and  indebted¬ 
ness  outstanding  for  room,  board,  and  up¬ 
keep  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  accumulated 
pension  is  returned  to  funds.  If,  however,  the 
pension  is  need  for  such  expenses,  the  check 
is  paid  to  the  proper  claimant.  In  cases  where 
it  is  known  that  the  pensioner  is  deceased  at 
the  time  that  the  pension  payroll  is  approved, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  is  responsible  for 
having  the  check  made  payable  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  for  the  estate  of  the 
deceased.  Where  the  death  of  the  pensioner 
is  learned  after  the  approval  of  the  payroll, 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  must  certify  the 
endorsement  of  the  claimant  on  the  check, 


and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  guarantees 
the  endorsement.  In  every  instance  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  deceased  pensioners,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  must  endorse  the  check  in 
some  way  before  it  is  released  to  the  claim¬ 
ant. 

This  method  of  payment  for  deceased  pen¬ 
sioners  was  perfected  before  consent  was 
secured  to  pay  pensions  by  mail.  The  Blind 
Relief  Service  persisted,  however,  in  its 
efforts  to  have  the  mailing  plan  tried.  A  care¬ 
ful  and  detailed  procedure  was  outlined  and 
presented  and  consent  was  secured  to  try  the 
proposed  plan.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1934, 
all  pension  checks  were  mailed  for  the  first 
time.  Before  any  checks  were  put  in  the  mail, 
letters  were  sent  to  all  pensioners,  notifying 
them  of  the  change  in  plan  of  payment  and 
cautioning  them  to  have  mail  boxes  which 
would  insure  safe  delivery  of  checks.  With 
this  letter  was  enclosed  a  statement  which 
each  pensioner  must  sign,  certifying  his  con¬ 
tinued  eligibility  for  the  pension  and  his 
present  address.  When  these  authorizations 
were  returned  and  the  checks  were  ready  for 
disbursement,  the  checks  were  turned  over 
to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Blind  Relief  Service 
by  the  County  Comptroller  through  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau.  The  checks  were 
mailed  marked  “Deliver  to  addressee  only” 
as  long  as  the  Post  Office  gave  this  service 
without  additional  charge.  Careful  delivery 
of  checks  by  the  postal  service  however,  has 
been  the  rule,  and  only  one  check  has  failed 
of  direct  delivery  during  this  period.  (This 
check  was  cashed  by  a  person  representing 
himself  as  the  pensioner,  the  latter  never 
having  received  the  check.  The  county  suf¬ 
fered  no  loss  since  the  company  which  cashed 
the  check  made  it  good.) 

The  Blind  Relief  Service  is  responsible  to 
the  Comptroller’s  office  for  every  check 
turned  over  to  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
payment  it  must  have  forwarded  to  that 
office  receipts  properly  signed  by  the  pen¬ 
sioner  or  checks  with  an  authorization  from 
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the  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  their  return 
to  funds.  Record  of  the  receipt  is  made  on 
the  authorization  which  is  retained  by  the 
Blind  Relief  Service,  and  record  of  all  re¬ 
turns  to  funds  is  kept.  The  Service  also,  as  an 
additional  safeguard,  keeps  record  of  the 
time  and  place  of  mailing  of  all  checks. 

This  experiment  has  proved  successful, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the 
continuation  of  the  payment  of  pensions  by 
mail.  To  safeguard  this  system  however,  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  must  continue  to  have 
contact  with  every  pensioner  at  least  once 
each  quarter. 

The  two  foregoing  instances  illustrate  de¬ 
velopment  of  techniques  and  procedures  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  specific  problems  met 
by  the  Blind  Relief  Service  in  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan.  They  serve  as  a  contrast  to  some 
of  the  case  work  techniques  and  the  larger 
program  which  it  has  been  desirous  of 
developing.  The  Service  feels  that  it  has  only 
made  a  beginning  in  this  direction. 

The  effort  to  secure  recognition  for  the 
need  of  occupational  placement  of  blind  em¬ 
ployable  persons  has  met  with  some  degree  of 
success,  although  it  is  only  in  the  field  of 
work  relief.  Since  1932  the  Blind  Relief 
Service  has  effected  an  increased  number  of 
placements  for  its  blind  pensioners  through 
the  Vocational  Service  of  the  Commission. 
These  placements  have  been  for  broom-and 
brush-makers  in  the  broom  factory  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  piano  tuners 
and  repairers  in  the  park  systems  of  the  city, 
transcribers  of  braille  literature  in  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Public  Library 
under  the  Civil  Works  Educational  Service 
plan,  and  brush-makers  in  a  special  project 
worked  out  for  blind  people  only.  The  latter 
represents  a  definite  step  forward,  in  that 
the  project  was  recognized  by  the  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  as  in  line  with 
the  Federal  plan  for  work  relief  projects. 
The  people  working  on  this  project  make 
brushes  which  are  used  only  in  buildings 


operated  by  the  Commission.  Such  a  project 
has  educational  value  for  persons  who  had 
not  previously  realized  what  could  be  done 
in  meeting  the  work  needs  of  employable 
blind  persons.  Though  the  filling  of  this  total 
assignment  was  given  to  the  Blind  Relief 
Service,  it  requested  that  other  offices  of  the 
Bureau  be  asked  to  help  fill  the  assignment. 
This  was  done  in  the  hope  that  there  would 
result  a  greater  demand  for,  and  consequent 
provision  of,  similar  projects. 

When  blind  persons  were  first  placed  on 
work  relief,  the  rules  required  that  there  be  a 
deficit  in  their  budgets.  Later,  by  special  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Commission,  some  placements  for  thera¬ 
peutic  reasons  only  were  allowed.  Such  a 
procedure  represents  definite  recognition  of 
the  need  for  provision  of  occupational 
therapy  for  the  blind.  This  consideration  has 
helped  to  make  possible  the  development  of 
constructive  case  work  plans  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  blocked. 

Other  case  work  problems  for  which  the 
Service  has  only  made  a  beginning  in  treat¬ 
ment  are  those  involving  medical  treatment 
where  pensioners  and  their  families  are  un¬ 
willing  to  take  preventive  and  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  in  relation  to  visual  defects,  old-age 
blindness  with  all  its  attendant  problems, 
persistent  begging  on  the  streets,  and  misuse 
of  the  pension  by  the  beneficiaries.  The  Serv¬ 
ice  takes  the  position  that  these  are  some  of 
the  problems  which  will  require  development 
in  skill  and  technique,  and  that  such  skill  and 
technique  must  be  considered  as  imperative 
in  the  development  of  an  effective  service  for 
blind  pensioners. 

The  Blind  Relief  Service  further  recog¬ 
nizes  its  responsibility  for  knowing  more 
about  community  attitudes  and  activities  as 
they  develop  or  fail  to  develop  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  Its  greatest  contribution  at 
this  time  would  seem  to  be  in  accumulating 
and  making  accessible  accurate  information 
( Continued  on  page  134) 
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FULLY  comprehending  the  functions  of 
a  newly-organized  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  supported  by  a  treasury  contain¬ 
ing  the  munificent  sum  of  eighteen  dollars, 
one  is  apt  to  feel  a  little  bewildered — perhaps 
discouraged — in  spite  ot  “best  wishes  for 
success.” 

But  experience  will  soon  prove  that  the 
money  problem,  as  serious  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  problem  of  a  young  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  blind.  Even  after  encountering 
and  finding  solutions  for  the  problems 
involved  in  arousing  community  interest  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  organizing  the  com¬ 
munity  to  support  the  work,  one  meets  cer¬ 
tain  obstacles  which  persist  in  hanging  on  with 
astonishing  tenacity  and  still  others  which 
are  most  trying  in  the  audacity  with  which 
they  re-appear  after  having  been  removed. 
But  after  the  infant  organization  has 
breathed  its  first  breath  of  life,  and  has  been 
safely  nursed  through  its  first  year  in  spite 
of  an  anemic  financial  condition,  the  route 
should  be  well  charted. 

Including  the  problems  presented  in  arous¬ 
ing  community  interest  and  organizing  the 
community  to  support  the  work,  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  a  young  organization  for 
the  blind  may  be  discussed  from  several 
other  angles :  namely,  finding  blind  people 
and  recognizing  their  problems,  medical 
work,  the  problem  of  organizing  this  work 
and  carrying  it  on,  and  the  employment 
problem. 

A  few  of  the  multiple  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  can  be  more  accurately  pointed  out  by 
illustration.  Complying  with  the  request  of 
George  E.  Lineberry,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh,  North 


Carolina,  and  the  Honorable  J.  C.  B.  Ehring- 
haus,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Field  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  made  several  visits 
to  North  Carolina  to  give  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  the  benefit  of  his  long  exper¬ 
ience  in  work  for  the  adult  blind.  While  in 
North  Carolina,  he  visited  Charlotte,  an 
industrial  and  commercial  center  having  an 
approximate  population  of  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand  and  the  county  seat  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  which  has  a  total  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  problems  of  arousing  community 
interest  and  of  organizing  the  community  to 
support  the  work  were  made  less  formid¬ 
able,  and  after  a  careful  selection  of  persons 
who  should  comprise  the  list  of  officers  and 
committee  chairmen,  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
formed,  an  organization  which  one  year  ago 
set  out  with  a  drawing  account  of  eighteen 
dollars  to  meet  the  needs  of  265  blind  and 
near-blind  persons. 

The  general  interest  of  the  community 
was  aroused  through  the  press  and  radio 
broadcasts,  but  attempts  to  stimulate  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  the  community  to  support 
the  work  were  not  so  easy.  The  average  per¬ 
son  does  not  have  sufficient  insight  into  the 
problems  facing  those  who  are  blind.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  careful  study  of  individuals  was 
necessary  in  order  to  find  persons  who  had 
something  in  common  with  the  blind,  coupled 
with  other  qualifications  so  vital  in  work  for 
the  blind.  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  who  had  had  eye  trouble  themselves, 
who  were  relatives  or  friends  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  or  who  had  an  intuitive  insight  into 
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problems  of  the  sightless.  After  long,  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  to  educate  the  public  concern¬ 
ing  the  blind,  a  patient  search  for  persons 
willing  to  accept  the  reponsibility  of  an  office 
in  an  association  for  the  blind,  and  careful 
outlining  of  working  plans,  the  Association 
was  formed. 

Since  the  slate  of  officers  and  committees 
must,  in  order  to  be  representative,  inevitably 
be  made  up  of  people  who  are  busy  in  indus¬ 
try  or  the  professions,  there  must  be  someone 
who  is  willing  to  give  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  thought  to  the  work  if  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  live.  And,  too,  there  must  be 
definite  headquarters  and  equipment.  But 
where  are  these  things  to  come  from  when 
money  is  not  available? 

During  the  first  four  months  in  which  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  worked,  its  expenditures  totalled 
exactly  seven  dollars.  During  that  time,  the 
organization  secured  office  space,  office  equip¬ 
ment,  telephone  and  janitor  service,  and  two 
paid  workers  who  worked  from  five  to  seven 
hours  six  days  a  week.  The  first  four  months’ 
work  consisted  of  contacting  prevention 
cases,  effecting  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  general  case  work  and  follow¬ 
up  work,  a  persistent  program  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  concerning  the  blind,  and  a 
survey  of  the  blind.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
five  blind  and  near -blind  persons  were  found 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Association. 

Since  money  was  not  available,  the  com¬ 
munity  was  asked  to  give  the  things  the 
money  would  have  been  spent  for.  Office 
space  was  secured  in  the  County  Welfare 
building.  The  local  Lions’  Club  and  other 
groups  were  approached  for  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  The  county  paid  for  the  use  of  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and  janitor  and  light  service.  A  work 
relief  project,  filed  with  the  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Administration  in  North  Carolina,  was 
approved,  and  gave  to  the  new  organization 
its  first  two  paid  workers. 

At  this  juncture,  the  big  problem  was  the 


attempt  to  familiarize  the  committee  chair¬ 
men  with  the  work  and  to  get  them  to  take 
an  active  part  in  it.  The  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mittees  did  not  function  was  due  not  to  a 
lack  of  interest  or  absence  of  incentive,  but 
rather  to  extended  vacations  and  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  them  had  many  other  obligations 
and  outside  interests.  Notwithstanding,  the 
organization  managed  to  avoid  this  threaten¬ 
ing  lethargy.  If  tact  and  diplomacy  is  used, 
the  best  and  most  logical  spot  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  educational  program  is  among 
the  committee  members  of  the  organization. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  Association 
must  depend  wholly  upon  its  committees  for 
expediting  its  work  rather  than  upon  paid 
workers  in  the  Association  office. 

Practical  solutions  to  the  operating  prob¬ 
lems  then  may  be  found  in  a  careful  study 
of  community  conditions,  possible  sources  of 
supply,  and  of  the  major  activities  of  social 
service  and  civic  groups.  It  is  always  well  to 
include  representatives  from  these  organiza¬ 
tions  as  committee  members  or  committee 
chairmen. 

From  the  outset,  however,  it  is  well  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  the 
young  organization  for  the  blind,  passages 
which  clearly  define  the  powers  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  and  which  give  him  free 
range,  or  the  committee  which  fails  to  func¬ 
tion  may  prove  a  tremendous  handicap,  and 
opportunities  to  serve  the  blind  population 
will  be  lost.  Also,  the  very  life  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  depend  upon  prompt  action  and 
it  may  expire  while  the  President  of  the 
Association  is  calling  a  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  order  to  vote  upon  this  and  that. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  man  who 
is  actually  in  daily  contact  with  the  work  has 
a  better  grasp  of  the  situation  than  those  who 
merely  review  the  work  intermittently  with 
a  cursory  glance. 

Another  stumbling  block  which  is  felt 
keenly  by  the  young  organization  for  the 
blind  occurs  when  too  much  of  the  general 
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and  specific  case  work  is  left  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Executive  Secretary  should  be 
free  to  act  in  emergencies.  If  a  surgeon  must 
refrain  from  operating  upon  a  patient  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  an  appendix  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  committee  of  doctors  to 
assemble  and  decide  which  is  the  best  method 
of  applying  the  anesthetic,  the  time  consumed 
in  diagnosis  is  lost  and  likewise,  perhaps,  the 
patient. 

The  work  involved  in  conducting  a  survey 
of  the  blind  should  not  be  treated  too  lightly 
since  the  Association  is  like  a  ship  without 
water  to  cruise  upon  unless  it  has  a  reason 
for  its  existence.  And  that  reason  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  blind, 
their  number  and  their  needs.  Should  the 
survey  committee  fail  to  function  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  not  the  money  to  spend  for 
paid  workers,  a  most  disheartening  problem 
presents  itself. 

Shortly  after  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  established, 
the  vitally  important  survey  committee  was 
torn  up  on  account  of  summer  vacations.  The 
same  method  adopted  in  securing  office  space 
and  equipment  was  used.  The  local  FERA, 
the  County  Welfare  Department,  the  Legion 
Auxiliary,  and  the  Junior  League  were  asked 
for  their  co-operation  and  the  services  of 
volunteer  and  paid  workers  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  result,  265  blind  and  near-blind  persons 
who  fall  within  the  definition  of  blindness 
were  found. 

Once  a  solution  to  the  survey  problem 
had  been  found,  there  remained  the  perennial 
problem  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  It  was  found  that  a  large  number  of 
children  were  being  kept  out  of  school  on 
account  of  visual  handicaps  which  could  be 
removed  after  refraction.  This  condition  was 
the  result  of  depressed  financial  conditions. 
A  number  of  the  blind  people,  especially 
adults,  were  found  to  be  hampered  by  col¬ 
lateral  handicaps  brought  about  by  neglect 
and  improper  medical  attention. 
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This  need  was  met  in  part  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  after  several  thousand  appeal  letters 
asking  for  annual  memberships  of  one  dollar 
had  brought  in  sufficient  funds  to  begin  work. 
Additional  help  was  made  available  after 
contacting  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Lions’  Clubs. 

Hospitalization  for  operative  cases  had  to 
be  secured  through  the  County  Welfare  De¬ 
partment,  which  includes  this  item  in  its 
budget.  Doctors  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  service  when  needed  and  asked  for. 
These  collateral  handicaps  included  paralysis, 
various  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  a 
crippled  condition,  etc. 

The  survey  revealed  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  blind  were  self-supporting, 
and  that  much  of  the  unemployment  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  training  since  fully  65  per  cent 
of  them  had  been  deprived  of  vision  after 
school  age.  It  was  practical  to  make  one  solu¬ 
tion  meet  part  of  both  problems.  There  were 
sightless  teachers  who  were  eligible  for 
relief,  teachers  who  could  efficiently  and 
adequately  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
adult  blind.  A  number  of  unemployed  teach¬ 
ers  were  given  employment  through  the 
Emergency  Relief  Education  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  After  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction,  placement  work  was  soon  ex¬ 
tended  to  pupils  of  these  blind  ERE  teach¬ 
ers.  This  move  proved  to  have  a  three-fold 
advantage  in  that  it  provided  employment 
for  the  teachers,  began  a  definite  program 
for  potential  trainees,  and  provided  home 
teachers  without  cost  to  the  Association. 

Without  sufficient  means,  the  young  Asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  hope  to  carry  this  problem  of 
vocational  training  very  far  until  it  is  in  a 
position  to  support  industries  for  the  adult 
blind.  Centered  around  the  workshop  should 
be  the  activities  of  the  training  center.  The 
problem  encountered  here  will  be  definitely 
that  of  money,  since  it  is  impossible  to  go 
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very  far  without  special  equipment  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  this  problem 
of  employment  could  still  be  approached 
from  another  angle — that  of  making  a  survey 
of  available  marketable  articles  made  by  the 
blind  in  their  homes,  trying  to  standardize 
these  products,  and,  at  the  same  time,  devis¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  them 
at  a  profit  to  the  blind.  In  many  instances, 
the  cost  of  production  was  found  to  be  too 
great  and  time  consumed  in  manufacturing 
too  long  to  admit  of  an  income  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  expenses  of  even  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  In  addition,  many  of  the  articles 
made  at  home  can  not  meet  the  demands  of 
the  competitive  market.  Investigation  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  manufacturing  of  mops  could 
be  carried  on  in  a  workshop  economically 
and  efficiently,  with  a  margin  of  profit  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  other  lines  less  profitable. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County  and  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  concerned,  the  “Open,  Sesame”  to  the 
employment  problem,  irrespective  of  the 
training  of  the  blind,  will  be  found  only  after 
a  long,  intensive,  and  persistent  program  of 


educating  the  public  concerning  the  blind  has 
been  carried  on.  The  idea  that  the  blind  are  a 
class  of  people  who  should  be  helped,  but  not 
expected  to  work,  seems  still  to  prevail  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  who  contact  their 
blind  citizens.  Many  of  them  do  not  have  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  blind,  their  capacities,  aptitudes,  or 
adaptability  to  a  new  life  after  blindness. 

This  lack  of  information  concerning  the 
blind  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  is  seen 
bobbing  up  again  and  again  as  employer 
after  employer  is  willing  to  give  alms  but 
expressly  states  that  it  is  unthinkable  to 
impose  upon  sightless  people  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  job.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
young  organization  for  the  blind  can  make 
good  use  of  the  radio,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  dissemination  of  literature 
describing  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

After  all,  the  purpose  of  work  for  the 
blind  is  to  prove  the  potentialities  of  the 
blind,  placing  them  in  employment  and  mak¬ 
ing  more  assured  to  them  their  rightful 
inheritance — economic  security  and  a  more 
stabilized  position  in  the  social  order  as  the 
fruit  of  their  own  labor. 


STATISTICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

By  Helen  E.  Heyer 


THE  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  been  in  active  ex¬ 
istence  since  1910,  has  had  in  voluminous 
case  folders,  in  home  teachers’  records,  and 
the  like,  a  mass  of  material  about  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  persons  it  has 
served  and  is  serving.  The  members  of  the 
staff,  however,  were  handicapped  in  making 
practical  use  of  this  material  because  the 
data  about  the  entire  case  load,  or  the  in¬ 
dividual  case,  were  not  readily  available  in 
summarized  form.  There  was  no  analysis 
available  to  which  the  Commission  could  turn 
if  it  wanted  to  study  its  service  program  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  those  on  the  register 
as  revealed  by  their  present  ages  and  past 
and  present  occupations.  The  Commission’s 
prevention  program,  for  instance,  would 
have  more  talking  points  if  it  could  point 
to  the  fact  that  27  per  cent  of  the  blindness 
in  New  Jersey  was  caused  by  accidents  and 
could  detail  the  types  of  injuries  caused  by 
the  industrial  and  non-industrial  accidents. 

Follow-up  work  on  the  success  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  to  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  could  be  facilitated  if  it  were 
possible  to  find  easily  which  individuals,  over 
a  period  of  years,  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  special  study.  Owing  to  the  varied  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Commission,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  find  out  how  many  persons  on 
the  register  had  not  been  visited  in  a  given 
year,  or  in  two  years — cases  that  the  over¬ 
worked  home  teachers  perhaps  had  not  been 
able  to  reach.  It  was  impossible  without 
reading  through  the  folders,  some  of  which 
were  very  thick,  to  get  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  blind  person,  the  history  of  his 
blindness,  his  needs  and  advantages,  and  the 


services  which  the  Commission  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  over  a  period  of  years. 

This  situation,  frequently  found  in  state 
commissions  for  the  blind,  was  inevitable 
because  the  limited  permanent  clerical  staff 
was  too  crowded  with  current  work  to  set 
up  the  necessary  tools,  the  card  record  and 
reporting  system.  The  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  had,  however,  long  recognized  that 
such  a  system  would  improve  the  work 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view  and 
permit  adequate  planning  for  the  future, 
would  reveal  any  weaknesses  in  the  work  as 
a  whole  and  deficiencies  in  the  program  of 
certain  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  give  a  real  picture  of  the  services  the 
Commission  renders. 

The  Statistical  Record  Card 

This  situation  has  been  remedied  during 
the  past  year.  With  the  organization  of  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and 
its  service  projects  to  public  agencies,  the 
Commission  was  at  last  enabled  to  set  up 
a  record  card  for  its  registered  cases  which 
would  summarize  for  the  permanent  file 
the  pertinent  facts  about  each  individual  and 
the  services  rendered  him  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  serve  also  as  a  statistical  card 
from  which  tabulations  covering  the  entire 
register  and  the  newly  registered  cases  might 
be  made. 

The  State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  the  state  welfare  department  of 
which  the  Commission  is  an  agency,  spon¬ 
sored  the  project  which  made  this  possible. 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Commission,  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  survey  with  the  Division  of 
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Statistics  and  Research  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  through  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  both  of  whom  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind. 

The  5"  x  8"  card  used  was  designed  to 
contain  all  the  statistical  data  called  for  on 
the  forms  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  and  additional 
personal,  residential,  and  service  data  de¬ 
sired  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Institutions  and  Agencies.  Since  the 
cards  were  to  be  filed  by  county  of  residence 
and  the  tabulations  were  to  be  made  on  the 
same  basis,  it  was  thought  that  once  a  year 
(which  would  be  frequent  enough  for  sta¬ 
tistical  tabulations)  the  file  could  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  a  county  at  a  time,  for  the  brief 
period  necessary  to  compile  statistics.  Spe¬ 
cial  counts  of  single  factors  might  be  made 
at  any  time  without  changing  the  positions 
of  the  cards  in  the  file.  With  a  very  limited 
permanent  staff,  certain  of  the  tabulations 
for  the  entire  case  load,  perhaps,  need  be 
compiled  only  biennially. 

Through  the  CWA,  four  clerical  workers 
of  good  background  were  obtained  for  a 
few  months  to  go  over  the  case  folders,  fill¬ 
ing  in  and  typing  the  data  on  the  cards, 
each  item  being  checked  by  two  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  workers.  At  the  termination  of  the  CWA 
work,  the  statistical  file  clerk  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  spent  what  time  she  could  spare  on 
completing  cases  that  had  not  been  made 
out.  The  ERA  projects,  begun  in  October, 
1934,  furnished  four  workers  of  the  “pro¬ 
fessional  group,”  three  women  and  one  man, 
with  college  background  or  its  equivalent, 
all  of  whom  were  interested  in  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  two  of  whom  were  experienced  in 
handling  folder  material.  It  is  the  active  un¬ 


derstanding  of  these  workers,  who  saw  the 
implications  and  relationships  in  the  factors 
that  were  being  studied  and  who  were  able 
to  interpret  and  weigh  the  data  in  the  fold¬ 
ers,  which  has  made  the  survey  valid. 

To  insure  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
consistency  of  each  item  on  each  file  card, 
the  second  group  of  workers  read  through 
the  mass  of  material  in  the  folders.  Each 
card  was  then  gone  over  with  the  home 
teacher  in  whose  territory  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  was  resident,  and  she  verified  ques¬ 
tionable  data  and  followed  up  the  case  with 
a  visit  to  the  individual  if  vital  information 
was  lacking  in  the  folder.  Through  these 
follow-up  visits,  it  was  possible  to  clear  the 
files  of  inactive  cases  of  persons  who  had 
died  or  had  moved  and  could  not  be  located. 
When  the  cards  were  ready  for  tabulation, 
they  were  inspected  by  the  director  of  the 
survey. 

Cases  Covered  by  the  Survey 

In  1934  there  were  registered  with  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  per¬ 
sons  who  were  blind,  or  whose  visual  handi¬ 
cap  was  so  great  that  special  measures  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  blindness,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  2,589.  This  number  included  1,444 
who  were  totally  blind1  or  could  only  dis¬ 
tinguish  light  from  darkness ;  687  whose 
visual  perception  varied  from  those  who 
could  perceive  motion  or  the  form  of  a 
hand  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  to  those 
who  could  read  newspaper  headlines  but  not 
ordinary  print  (smaller  than  14  point).  The 
second  group  are,  for  most  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  as  handicapped  as  the  totally  blind,, 
for  their  methods  of  traveling,  of  earning  a 
living,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  earning 
economic  security  are  as  limited.  The  best 
sighted  in  this  group  cannot  see,  even  when 
fitted  with  glasses,  at  a  distance  of  20  feet 
what  the  normal  eye  can  see  at  200  feet. 

1  Groupings  in  accordance  with  the  classification 
of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 
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A  third  group  of  those  on  the  register, 
numbering  458,  may  be  classified  as  “bor¬ 
derline”  or  “prevention”  cases.  These  in¬ 
clude  cases  with  high  progressive  myopia, 
cases  with  greatly  restricted  fields  of  vision 
or  with  temporary  eye  diseases,  cases  with 
vision  not  good  enough  for  ordinary  print, 
or  those  with  only  one  remaining  eye  which 
needs  protection.  Some  of  these  persons  are 
temporarily  blind  for  occupational  purposes ; 
others,  especially  children,  need  special 
medical  attention,  specially  designed  text 
books,  lighting,  and  desks  in  the  schools  that 
will  permit  educational  progress  to  the  great¬ 
est  extent  possible,  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
venting  the  development  of  more  serious  and 
permanent  visual  handicaps. 

t 

Register  of  the  Blind 

This  register  of  the  visually  handicapped 
of  the  state  is  maintained  in  order  that  the 
Commission  may  be  of  as  much  assistance 
as  possible.  Those  who  request  relief,  home 
teaching,  or  any  special  service,  those  who 
write  to  the  Commission  for  information  or 
reference,  those  who  attend  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind  or  sight-saving  classes, 
become  part  of  the  active  register.  Social 
workers,  home  teachers,  newspapers, 
churches,  neighbors,  and  friends  of  the 
blind  send  the  names  of  such  individuals  to 
the  Commission. 

Among  the  known  blind  are  some  who 
desire  no  service  from  the  Commission  and 
do  not  wish  social  or  teaching  visits.  Some 
of  these  are  unwilling  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  record  and  history  sheet,  ac¬ 
counting  for  a  large  percentage  of  those  in 
the  statistical  tables  who  come  under  the 
“not  stated”  headings. 

With  a  population  of  4,041,334  in  the 
1930  census,  New  Jersey  might  expect  to 
have  something  over  four  thousand  blind 
and  partially  blind  in  the  state,  according 
to  figures  established  where  detailed  case¬ 
finding  studies  have  been  undertaken.  To 


the  2,131  known  blind  and  partially  blind 
on  the  register  in  1934,  there  might  be  added 
some  cases  formerly  on  the  register  who 
could  not  be  located  during  the  year,  al¬ 
though  many  of  them  are  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  many  blind  who  have  never  had  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Commission.  The  latter  group 
includes  foreigners  and  native-born  persons, 
living  in  poor  over-crowded  tenements  or  in 
distant  rural  sections,  who  have  had  no  con¬ 
tact  with  the  individuals  or  agencies  who 
would  point  out  to  them  the  services  avail¬ 
able  to  them ;  and  it  also  includes  those  per¬ 
sons  in  more  favorable  economic  situations 
who  have  not  become  known  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  because  their  social  contacts  and 
their  education  have  been  achieved  through 
other  channels. 

Registration  Procedure 

As  soon  as  the  name  of  a  blind  person  is 
reported  to  the  Commission,  or  as  soon  as 
he  applies  for  assistance  of  any  kind,  the 
home  teacher  covering  the  territory  in  which 
he  resides  visits  him,  obtaining  as  much  of 
his  social  history  as  possible.  A  medical  re¬ 
port  is  obtained  from  the  individual’s  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  or  from  the  physician  or  clinic 
if  he  has  not  been  diagnosed  by  an  eye  spe¬ 
cialist.  If  inadequate  eye  examination  is  re¬ 
ported,  every  effort  is  put  forth  by  a  special 
investigator  to  see  that  the  person  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  place  where  adequate  eye  care 
may  be  had.  His  social,  educational,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  physical  needs  are  noted  and 
plans  made  for  meeting  his  needs  and 
wishes.  The  individual  remains  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  while  his  residence  is  in  New  Jersey  and 
contact  is  maintained  with  him. 

Determination  of  Diagnosis  and 
Causes 

When  the  record  cards  were  made  out 
from  the  case  folders,  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  physician’s  reports  of  eye  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  degree  of  handicap.  In  the 
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more  recent  years,  these  reports  have  come 
in  on  the  standard  forms  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.  In  the  earlier 
years,  the  reports  came  in  letters  or  on  pre¬ 
scription  blanks  giving  merely  the  eye  diag¬ 
nosis  and  frequently  the  prognosis.  In  some 
few  instances,  the  eye  condition  was  given 
in  the  social  investigation  of  the  case  by 
the  home  teacher. 

In  the  past  insufficient  emphasis  has  been 
put  on  the  etiological  causes  of  blindness — 
the  factors  so  important  in  any  prevention 
of  blindness  program.  Physicians,  unless 
pressed,  even  now  report  only  the  eye  con¬ 
dition  without  mention  of  the  contributing 
cause. 

Examination  of  reports  of  other  com¬ 
missions  for  the  blind  shows  the  same  tend¬ 
ency  in  other  states  to  mix  the  diagnoses 
and  causes.  Efforts  to  obtain  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  these  two  factors  for  all  cases 
through  direct  appeal  to  the  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  who  examine  many  of  the  special  cases 
will  be  most  profitable. 

In  the  New  Jersey  survey,  however,  in 
many  cases  where  the  physician  did  not  re¬ 
port  the  cause,  it  could  be  determined  from 
the  social  history  of  the  individual  or  the 
nature  of  the  eye  disease.  For  example, 
when  an  accident  is  given  as  the  etiological 
cause,  the  actual  result  of  the  accident  is 
seldom  reported.  It  is  only  by  reading  over 
the  available  details  that  it  is  possible  to 
decide  between  panophthalmitis  and  a  com¬ 
pletely  disorganized  or  atrophic  globe.  Oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum  is  usually  reported  as 
both  cause  and  diagnosis  although  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  etiological  factor  which  causes 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  or  some  related  con¬ 
dition. 

When  eye  reports  showed  a  series  of  di¬ 
agnoses  or  several  diagnoses  for  the  two 
eyes  at  the  same  period,  every  possible  effort 
was  made  to  determine  the  primary  cause 
of  the  actual  blindness,  the  cause  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  result  rather  than  the  end  result. 


Enucleation  for  example  is  not  a  cause  of 
blindness,  but  rather  the  result  of  certain 
eye  conditions  such  as  sarcoma  of  the 
choroid,  certain  types  of  glaucoma,  etc., 
which  were  the  actual  causes.  “Sympathetic 
ophthalmia”  of  the  second  eye  is  secondary, 
the  primary  diagnosis  of  the  blindness  be¬ 
ing  the  condition  present  in  the  first  eye 
which  caused  the  affection  of  the  second. 
Optic  atrophy  is  frequently  the  end  result 
of  some  other  eye  condition. 

Tabulations 

Since  no  standard  statistical  tables  have 
been  recommended  for  correlating  facts 
about  the  blind,  many  of  the  tabulations 
were  experimental.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  correlate  a  large  number  of  factors  in 
groups  of  two  to  determine  whether  any 
significant  relationships  might  be  brought 
out,  helpful  for  administrative  purposes,  for 
prevention  and/or  treatment  purposes,  for 
research  purposes,  for  throwing  additional 
light  on  the  characteristics  and  problems  of 
the  blind,  and  for  giving  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity  some  idea  as  to  their  responsibility 
toward  the  visually  handicapped.  All  tabu¬ 
lations  were  made  by  counties,2  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  relief  is 
granted  and  paid  by  the  counties,  and  com¬ 
munities  within  the  counties  work  together 
as  civic  units,  or  through  women’s  club  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  promote  the  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind,  toward  the  establishment  of 
better  educational  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  blind,  etc. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  county  tabu- 

2  New  Jersey  is  somewhat  “county  conscious” 
because  the  public  welfare  laws  make  the  county 
financially  responsible  for  its  dependent  and  de¬ 
fective  legal  residents  even  when  the  administration 
of  the  funds  may  be  through  the  state ;  because  of 
the  establishment  of  county  welfare  boards  for 
the  administration  of  old-age  relief  and,  in  some 
counties,  for  all  outdoor  relief  of  dependents ;  and 
because  many  private  agencies  are  operating  on  a 
county  basis  or  uniting  with  other  agencies  to  form 
county  councils  of  social  agencies,  county  central 
indexes,  county  social  workers’  clubs,  and  the  like. 
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lations  disturbed  only  one  section  of  the  file 
at  a  time.  Although  combining  county  cor¬ 
relation  tables  to  form  state  correlations  in¬ 
volved  extra  clerical  transcribing,  the  value 
of  the  county  material  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  extra  time. 

In  each  original  table  the  blind,  partially 
blind,  and  the  border-line  cases  were  sep¬ 
arated.  Since,  except  for  the  total  figures, 
there  proved  to  be  little  essential  difference 
in  the  first  two  groups,  they  were  handled  as 
a  unit  in  the  final  tables. 

Rates,  percentages,  and  comparisons 
were  used  wherever  significant  and  served  to 
point  out  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
work  of  the  several  counties,  or  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  programs  for  certain  age 
or  racial  groups. 

To  insure  accuracy,  each  table  was  com¬ 
piled  by  two  people  working  independently 
and  results  compared.  No  figure  was  un¬ 
verified. 

Work  tables  included  the  following  by 
county  for  each  of  the  three  groups  on  the 
register  (except  where  noted)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1934: 

1.  Number  of  cases,  rate  of  each  per 
100,000  population,  and  percentage  dis¬ 
tribution  in  each  group  of  total  on  regis¬ 
ter  for  county 

2.  Number  of  cases  by  sex  and  color 

3.  Municipality  of  residence 

4.  Present  age  of  persons  on  register 
by  topographical  diagnosis  (five-year 
groups) 

5.  Age  at  first  contact  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  (five-year  groups) 

6.  Age  at  loss  of  sight  for  blind  and 
partially  blind  (five-year  groups) 

7.  Etiological  by  topographical  classifica¬ 
tion  of  cases 

8.  Recorded  physical  handicaps  of  per¬ 
sons  on  register  (in  addition  to  blindness) 

9.  Recorded  mental  handicaps  of  per¬ 
sons  on  register 

10.  Persons  with  both  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  handicaps 

11.  Raised  types  used  by  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  blind  by  present  age  (broad  age 
groups) 


12.  Raised  types  used  by  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  blind  by  age  at  loss  of  sight  (broad 
age  groups) 

13.  Color  and  nativity  (including  coun¬ 
try  of  birth  of  foreign-born  and  state 
of  birth  of  native-born) 

14.  Services  rendered  since  registration; 
services  rendered  during  last  fiscal  year 

15.  Occupations  before  and  after  blind¬ 
ness 

16.  Occupations  after  blindness  by  age  at 
loss  of  sight 

17.  Movement  of  cases — admissions,  dis¬ 
charges,  deaths,  etc. 

Additional  tables  for  one  county  were  tried : 

(a)  Etiological  cause  by  age  at  loss  of 
sight 

(b)  Age  at  loss  of  sight  by  age  at  first 
contact  with  the  Commission 
(Yielding  in  turn  length  of  time  blind 
before  contact) 

Summary  of  Findings  for  the  Blind3 

Sex  and  Color.  For  every  2,000  persons 
in  New  Jersey,  one  is  registered  with  the 
State  Commission  as  blind.  More  than  half 
(55-5  Per  cent)  of  the  total  of  2,131  blind 
persons  are  males.  Negroes,  who  constitute 
only  5.2  per  cent  of  the  state’s  population, 
represent  12.4  per  cent  of  the  registered 
blind.  (County  figures  show  interesting  vari¬ 
ations  from  42.6  per  cent  to  o  per  cent  re¬ 
vealing  special  activities  in  some  sections  in 
the  emphasis  of  Negro  health.) 

Present  Age.  Thirteen  per  cent  were 
children  and  young  people  between  five  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  time  when 
they  need  special  academic  and  vocational 
training  for  living  fully  and  for  earning  a 
living  in  the  future.  Twenty-six  per  cent 
were  between  twenty-five  and  forty-nine,  the 
period  in  life  for  personal,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  when  responsibilities  for 
the  support  of  dependents  increase  and 
foundations  must  normally  be  laid  for  old 
age.  Thirty-three  per  cent  represented  those 

3  In  this  section  the  term  blind  is  used  to  include 
the  1,444  totally  blind  and  the  687  so-called  par¬ 
tially  blind. 
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Per  Cent  Found  in 

Diagnosis 

Blind 

Partially4 

Blind 

Cataract . 

16 . 2 

22 . 1 

Glaucoma . 

12.6 

7  •  9 

Optic  atrophy . 

19.2 

7  •  6 

17. 1 

*5  •  I 

Ulcers  of  cornea . 

Retinitis  pigmentosa . 

1 . 7 

kJ 

4. 1 

Myopia . 

0.6 

c .  1 

Disorganized  globe . 

10. 0 

sJ 

Disseminated  chorioretinitis . 

1 . 2 

-? .  I 

between  fifty  and  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
Persons  seventy  years  of  age  and  over  made 
up  27  per  cent  of  the  total.  Half  of  this 
latter  group  became  blind  in  the  years  after 
sixty-five. 

Age  at  Loss  of  Sight.  One-fifth  of  the 
persons  lost  their  sight  before  they  were 
five  years  old.  The  16.4  per  cent  who  were 
born  blind,  or  who  became  blind  before  they 
were  one  year  old,  were  mostly  congenital 
or  hereditary  cases  or  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  as  were  many  of  the  4  per  cent 
who  lost  their  sight  between  one  and  four 
years  of  age  and  the  5  per  cent  who  became 
blind  between  five  and  nine. 


Age  at  Loss  of  Sight 

Per  Cent 

Total . 

100 . 0 

Under  5  years . 

20.  s 

<v-iq  vears . 

12  .  < 

20-24  years . 

2  49  vears . 

27.6 

20.  X 

so-64  vears . 

65  years  and  over . 

14.8 

That  there  is  considerable  lag  between 
the  age  at  loss  of  sight  and  the  age  at  first 
contact  with  the  Commission  designed  to 
be  of  service  to  them,  is  evidenced  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  groups  under  twenty  and 'those 


over  sixty.  Persons  becoming  blind  in  the 
intervening  years  are  more  likely  to  need 
outside  help  of  some  sort.  The  younger  have 
their  parents  to  assist  them  and  the  older 
group,  their  children. 

Diagnosis.  In  tabulating  the  2,131  cases 
according  to  the  detailed  topographical 
classification  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind,  the  picture,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  diagnoses,  is  very  scattered. 
Optic  atrophy  was  responsible  for  18.5  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  primary  cataract  for  18.1 
per  cent  and  glaucoma  for  n  per  cent. 
Panophthalmitis,  phthisis  bulbi,  atrophic 
globe  and  disorganized  globe  (which,  in  90 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  were  caused  by  in¬ 
dustrial  or  non-industrial  injuries  and  acci¬ 
dents)  made  up  the  diagnoses  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  blindness ;  corneal  ulcers,  7  per  cent, 
and  the  following,  between  2  and  3  per  cent : 
detached  retina,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  dis¬ 
seminated  chorioretinitis,  iritis,  and  myopia. 
For  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  cases,  no 
diagnosis  was  available. 

Differences  in  the  topographical  classifi¬ 
cations  of  the  blind  and  partially  blind  are 
apparent  in  the  table  above. 

Etiological  Causes.  Infections,  accidents, 
and  congenital  and  hereditary  conditions 
were  outstanding  in  the  etiological  causes  of 

‘Includes  persons  who  have  less  than  20/200 
normal  vision  even  when  fitted  with  glasses. 
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Etiology 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total . 

1205 

495 

100 

100.0 

Infectious  diseases . 

41 . 1 

8.3 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

Syphilis . 

147 

122 

12 . 2 

Other  infections  specified . 

10. 1 

Infections  not  specified5 . 

126 

10.  ^ 

Non-industrial  injuries . 

204 

129 

83 

201 

16.9 

Industrial  injuries . 

10. 7 

Non-inf ectious  systemic  diseases . 

6 . 9 

Congenital  or  prenatal  (excluding  syphilis) . 

16. 7 

Hereditary . 

5i 

42 

4.2 

5  •  5 

V/ 

the  blindness  of  the  1,205  cases  for  whom 
this  information  was  available.  These  are 
summarized  in  the  table  above. 

Among  the  congenital  cases  were  77  of 
cataracts,  20  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  20 
of  megalophthalmos.  Developmental  and 
motor  anomalies  predominated  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  group.  The  tendency  of 
some  physicians  to  use  the  terms  “congeni¬ 
tal”  and  “hereditary”  somewhat  inter¬ 
changeably,  and  occasionally  somewhat 
loosely,  was  evident.  Retinitis  pigmentosa 
cases  numbering  28  were  attributed  to  he¬ 
reditary  causes.  Of  the  32  cases  of  myopia 
whose  cause  is  reported  as  “unknown,” 
many  undoubtedly  belonged  in  the  heredi¬ 
tary  or  the  congenital  group. 

Accidents.  The  study  of  the  non-indus¬ 
trial  injury  cases  reveals  the  somewhat  in¬ 
evitable  results  of  accidents  that  happen  in 
our  daily  living.  Ball  games,  friendly  wrest¬ 
ling,  pop-guns,  broken  marbles,  and  glass 
bottles  caused  the  blindness  of  18  persons 
enjoying  leisure-time  activities.  Automobile 
and  traffic  accidents  affected  15  persons. 

5  From  the  case  histories  it  was  evident  that  a 
number  of  these  belonged  in  the  syphilis  group 
but  were  not  put  there  because  of  lack  of  positive 
statement  of  a  physician.  The  older  records  espe¬ 
cially  avoided  any  mention  of  venereal  disease  as 
such,  preferring  the  general  term  “infection/’ 


Penetration  of  the  eye  by  twigs,  scissors, 
nails,  etc.,  injuries  caused  by  falls  and 
blows,  by  boiling  water,  acid,  and  sand  were 
specified  in  56  cases.  Explosives  totalled  40, 
including  1 5  by  firearms,  4  by  fireworks  and 
miscellaneous  dynamite,  blasting,  boiler,  gas¬ 
oline,  and  stove  explosions.  There  were  14 
birth  injuries  causing  blindness. 

Handicaps.  The  training  and  employment 
assistance  that  can  be  given  to  the  blind  is 
modified  in  many  cases,  not  only  by  advanc¬ 
ing  years  but  by  mental  handicaps  and  ad¬ 
ditional  physical  handicaps.  Fifteen  per  cent 
had  definite  physical  handicaps  of  deafness, 
muteness  and  other  speech  defects,  and 
crippled  conditions,  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Thirteen  per  cent  were  feeble-minded, 
mentally  diseased,  or  epileptic.  Certain  per¬ 
sons  had  both  physical  and  mental  handi¬ 
caps. 

Raised  Types.  One-third  of  the  total 
used  one  or  more  raised  types.  Braille  was 
used  by  540,  Moon  by  161  and  New  York 
Point  by  87.  Only  54  of  those  using  New 
York  Point  and  122  of  those  using  Moon 
used  those  types  exclusively. 

Services.  The  tabulation  of  the  services 
given  the  individuals  while  on  the  register 
revealed  that:  21  per  cent  had  had  relief 
( Continued  on  page  135) 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 


A  TWO-DAY  conference  on  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child  was  held  at  Cornell 
University,  Department  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  on  May  7  and  8  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  affiliation  with  the  Cornell  Nursery 
School.  Dr.  Ethel  Waring,  Professor  of 
Child  Development,  presided  at  the  daily 
sessions. 

This  Conference  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  organized.  It  was  arranged  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
connection  with  a  program  for  pre-school 
training  in  the  home  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  conducted  during  the  previous 
year.  A  pre-school  educator  was  employed 
to  teach  parents  and  assist  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  young  blind  child  in  the  family 
group. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  paper  on 
the  Psychology  of  Blindness  read  by  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Dr.  Hayes  presented  the  different  points  of 
view  of  psychologists,  some  of  whom  feel 
that  there  is  no  generic  term  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  blind — that  there  are  the 
same  individual  differences  in  blind  peo¬ 
ple’s  ability,  interests,  talents,  etc.,  as 
among  the  sighted.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed  regarding  the  education  of  blind 
children  of  pre-school  age  in  their  own 
homes,  in  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens 
for  the  sighted. 

The  group  discussed  the  differences  in 
the  environmental  set-up  and  guidance  of 
sighted  children  as  compared  with  blind 
children,  and  the  difficulties  which  blind 
children  must  overcome.  Similarities  in  ex¬ 
perience  common  to  the  blind  and  the  see¬ 
ing  were  found  to  far  outweigh  the  differ¬ 
ences,  although  routine  activities  were 
recognized  as  requiring  more  and  longer 


training  for  the  blind  child.  Ways  in  which 
blindness  handicaps  a  child  in  his  learnings 
were  brought  out. 

Guidance  methods,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
reduce  the  handicap  and  to  make  the  blind 
child’s  experiences  more  like  those  of  the 
seeing  child,  were  analyzed. 

The  second  session  was  a  dinner  meeting. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Truslow,  Commissioner,  pre¬ 
sided.  Dr.  Frampton  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Paul  Livermore, 
Member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Dr. 
Mary  M.  Reed  of  Teachers  College  and  Miss 
Grace  Harper,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  spoke  at  this 
meeting.  A  program  for  educating  teachers 
and  parents  was  discussed. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  an  analysis  of  the  experience  of 
two  educators,  one  of  whom  had  trained  and 
developed  a  young  blind  child  at  home,  and 
the  other,  two  blind  children  in  a  nursery 
school  for  the  sighted.  A  comparison  was 
made  between  the  methods  applied  in  these 
two  different  environmental  situations.  This 
discussion  was  followed  by  a  formulation 
of  research  problems  concerned  with  blind 
children  of  pre-school  age.  A  committee  was 
appointed  with  Dr.  Ethel  Waring  as  Chair¬ 
man,  to  prepare  a  program  for  further 
study,  to  which  contributions  would  be 
made  through  the  different  organizations  and 
schools  represented. 

Among  those  present  were  Miss  Gertrude 
Ladd,  State  Department  of  Education,  Al¬ 
bany,  Miss  Gertrude  Hayes,  University  Hill 
School,  Syracuse,  Dr.  Catherine  Reeves, 
Cornell,  Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield  of  the  Ar¬ 
thur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  and  Miss  Anna  Wolfers,  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 


LIBRARIES  FQ 

Circulation,  Books  in  Stock,  and  Territ<i]| 
As  Reported  by  the  American  Libnij 


NAME  OF 

LIBRARY 

TERRITORY 

SERVED 

CIRCU 

No.  OF 
Volumes 

- s: 

LATION 

— 

;• 

No.  OF  I 
Readers; 

Braille  Institute  of  America 

Thirty-six  states  and  six  foreign  countries 

2,853 

t- 

2003 

California  State  Library  (Sacramento) 

Calif.,  Ore.,  Nevada,  Ariz.,  Idaho,  Mont. 

36,959 

1,154 

Chicago  Public  Library 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wis. 

37,088 

i,ii63 

(Middle  and  Southern  states — Moon  type)2’6 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 

Unlimited2 

34,95710 

1,260s 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Ohio2 

W,525 

5963i 

Denver  Public  Library 

Colo.,  Wyo.,  N.  M. 

2,6i910 

123 

Detroit  and  Wayne  Co.,  Library  for  the 

Michigan2 

12,227 

366 

Blind 

- 

Georgia  Library  Commission  (Atlanta) 

Georgia  and  adjacent  states 

3,95210 

943  s 

Indiana  State  Library  (Indianapolis) 

Indiana 

2,47310 

145 

Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

Nation-wide 

49,426 

3,887 

Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind 

Michigan 

i6,i7910 

237 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  and  Eastern  Mont. 

8,459 

3°3\ 

(Faribault)4 

National  Library  for  the  Blind5 

U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 

9,442 

800 

(Washington,  D.  C.) 

Hawaii,  Philippines,  China 

New  Orleans  Public  Library 

States  or  territory,  one-half  between 

L56910 

83 

Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Dallas 

New  York  Public  Library  (N.  Y.  C.) 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.2’6 

41,472 

L749 

New  York  State  Library  (Albany) 

New  York  State2 

37,053 

760 

Omaha  Public  Library 

Neb.,  Iowa,  S.  D.,  Minn.,  and  Kansas 

399 

3°3s 

Perkins  Institution  (Watertown,  Mass.) 

New  England7 

23,890 

968 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

Central  and  Eastern2  Penn.,  N.  J.,  and 

34,358 

7  543® 

Delaware 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

Western  Penn.,  and  part  of  West  Virginia 

I9,36o10 

366 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

Rocky  Mountains  to  Mississippi  Valley 

49,792 

1,316 

Salt  Lake  City 

Western  states 

i,36710 

63 

Seattle  Public  Library 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho 

6,735 

175 

Library  of  Hawaii  (Honolulu) 

Hawaii 

62 

6 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indies 

28,659 

1,108 

Mary  S.  McIntyre  Memorial  Library 

Western  Canada 

5,325 

1 32 

for  the  Blind 

N  R  indicates  that  information  was  not  reported. 

1  This  information  has  been  included  because  some  libraries  have  not  yet  discarded 

the  little-used  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille  type  books. 

2  Will  send  books  to  borrowers  m  all  other  states  where  needed. 

3  Re-registration  period  every  two  years.  3»  Three  years.  sb  Five  years. 

4  The  Library  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  is  included  in  this  report  because 

it  gives  state-wide  service. 
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Served  by  Twenty-six  Libraries  for  the  Blind 
ii  ssociation  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

BOOKS  IN  STOCK 


TALKING  BOOKS 


NUMBER  OF  TITLES 

NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES 

CIRCULATION 

STOCK 

JAILLE 

Ieade11 

I XA 

Braille 
Grade  2 

Moon 

Type 

For¬ 

eign 

Lan¬ 

guage 

Music 

Maga¬ 

zines 

Braille 

Grade 

1  % 

Braille 
Grade  2 

Moon 

Type 

For¬ 

eign 

Lan¬ 

guage 

Music 

All 

Others1 

No.  OF 
Titles 

No.  OF 
Read¬ 
ers 

Titles 

Records 

210 

165 

19 

N  R 

2 

15 

865 

543 

40 

N  R 

IO 

N  R 

IO 

7 

II 

106 

5,865 

1,117 

893 

166 

1,354 

45 

11,097 

6,282 

8,705 

353 

i,755 

N  R 

68 

27 

15 

334 

5,403 

621 

777 

115 

815 

36 

9,706 

4,054 

3,312 

436 

1,228 

21 

182 

53 

16 

468 

5,301 

1,271 

822 

28 

753 

37 

7,823 

4,981 

1,125 

hi 

1,246 

846 

71 

43 

II 

293 

c,774 

968 

552 

N  R 

N  R 

34 

7,688 

4,111 

2,463 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

95 

52 

IO 

80 

504 

279 

125 

N  R 

35 

N  R 

2,088 

1,661 

831 

N  R 

35 

67 

30 

12 

II 

102 

<,658* 

N  R 

81 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

5,79i8 

N  R 

379 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

113 

27 

15 

240 

340 

295 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

8 

1,212 

960 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

88 

60 

16 

l6 

296 

523 

77 

13 

N  R 

IO 

11 

1,536 

222 

75 

N  R 

IO 

131 

62 

12 

l8 

103 

5,549 

1,503 

613 

149 

700 

45 

17,749 

5,830 

2,547 

619 

730 

N  R 

89 

44 

IO 

60 

c,23i 

640 

295 

1 2 1 

97 

20 

3,569 

1,921 

969 

227 

303 

395 

136 

10 

17 

108 

[,245 

259 

31 

5 

1,508 

26 

5,692 

766 

133 

23 

1,508 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

),00O8 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

12,000® 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

29 

20 

19 

1 1 2 

26 

202 

56 

N  R 

N  R 

16 

1,178 

1,762 

536 

N  R 

N  R 

91 

29 

9 

17 

184 

5,305 

2,132 

813 

Il6 

4,081 

28 

11,129 

8,144 

4,349 

312 

9,467 

N  R 

292 

70 

N  R 

942 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

167 

N  R 

24 

I3,9258 

N  R 

N  R 

573 

N  R 

II,8l2 

79 

39 

18 

185 

174 

113 

6 

N  R 

N  R 

22 

592 

389 

34 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

18 

7 

II 

108 

2,262 

367 

750 

II 

N  R 

36 

13,713 

2,494 

5,295 

288 

N  R 

2,175 

N  R 

24 

21 

107 

5,151 

517 

702 

51 

233 

47 

6,412 

4, in 

6,173 

173 

484 

2,837 

255 

47 

23 

1,125 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

10, 797s 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

44 

17 

224 

1,710 

582 

117 

N  R 

250 

38 

7,338 

4,849 

963 

N  R 

256 

N  R 

94 

33 

19 

401 

286 

263 

II 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

778 

920 

54 

N  R 

N  R 

246 

32 

6 

17 

175 

989 

380 

250 

47 

71 

27 

2,726 

1,215 

1,072 

129 

71 

N  R 

67 

14 

l6 

280 

I03 

128 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

365 

431 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

1,009 

1,884 

508 

398 

2,396 

20 

3,h6 

8,650 

3,895 

2,153 

2,396 

146 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

77 

464 

162 

N  R 

50 

6 

194 

1,674 

631 

N  R 

50 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

5  No  record  kept  of  grades  in  types. 

6  Music  sent  anywhere;  also  hand-copied  books  and  others  not  available  elsewhere. 

7  September  i,  1933-September  i,  1934.  Has  separate  music  library. 

8  Grade  2  titles  and  volumes  included  with  Grade  i%. 

8  Total  registration.  No  record  kept  of  borrowers  using  the  library  during  the  year. 

10  Renewals  counted  in  circulation. 

11  Grade  1  titles  and  volumes  included  with  Grade  iK- 
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FOURTH  ST.  LOUIS  EDUCATIONAL 
WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind  was  held  from  April  28  to 
May  4,  1935  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 
The  week  opened  on  Sunday  afternoon  with 
“A  Spring  Fantasy,”  arranged  and  directed 
by  Miss  Betty  McGuire.  The  entire  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  by  local  blind  musical  and 
dramatic  talent,  and  the  assembly  hall  was 
filled  to  capacity. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  first 
floor  foyer,  and  in  addition  to  the  sixteen 
organizations  in  St.  Louis  serving  in  the 
fields  of  prevention  of  blindness,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision,  and  the  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind,  there  were  exhibit 
booths  by  the  St.  Louis  Safety  Council,  the 
National  Guild  of  Opticians,  the  Union  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education.  The  blind  at 
work  offered  the  principal  interest,  and  the 
sale  of  their  products  was  very  gratifying. 
Groups  of  church  women  were  in  charge 
each  day,  serving  as  information  clerks, 
hostesses,  and  as  salespeople  in  the  booths 
where  articles  were  offered  for  sale. 

A  tea  room  was  conducted  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  great  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  Week.  Church  women  furnished  the 
food,  prepared  it,  and  served  a  thirty-five 
cent  luncheon  to  all  visitors  at  the  exhibits 
during  the  hours  of  11  and  2  o’clock. 

Aside  from  the  attendance  attracted  from 
the  public  generally,  several  groups  visited 
the  exhibits  and  had  luncheon,  including 
members  of  the  Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  St.  Louis 
County  Republican  Women’s  Clubs,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mayflower  Society,  alumni  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  home 
teachers  and  their  guides  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  Week  by  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  members  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society. 

Following  the  luncheon  hours,  programs 


of  entertainment  were  provided  daily  by 
social,  civic,  and  religious  groups  to  encour¬ 
age  the  attendance  of  their  members  at  the 
exhibition. 

The  exhibits  were  open  to  the  public  two 
evenings — on  Wednesday,  when  a  program 
of  education  and  entertainment  was  arranged 
by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  on 
Friday,  when  the  Lions  Council  of  Greater 
St.  Louis  entertained  with  an  invitation 
dance. 

In  connection  with  the  Fourth  St.  Louis 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  a  program- 
directory  was  prepared  for  distribution  to 
the  social  and  welfare  organizations  of  the 
city  and  to  the  visitors  at  the  exposition. 
Courtesy  copies  were  sent  to  organizations 
and  workers  for  the  blind. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  in  St. 
Louis  are  purely  educational  in  nature  and 
are  not  planned  as  commercial  enterprises. 
This  fourth  event  was  a  decided  expansion 
over  previous  weeks,  and  the  expense  en¬ 
tailed  was  necessarily  a  great  deal  heavier, 
but  the  receipts  from  the  tea  room,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  program,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  friends  covered  every  expense 
and  left  a  comfortable  balance  to  start  the 
next  Week  for  the  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fourth  St.  Louis  Edu¬ 
cational  Week  for  the  Blind  was  to  dignify 
the  efforts  of  the  blind  by  giving  their  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  the  loveliest  building  in  the 
city  and  by  planning  every  detail  so  as  to 
place  them  in  attractive  settings. 

Beginning  one  month  prior  to  the  Week, 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising  were  be¬ 
gun,  and  the  street  cars  carried  posters  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  week. 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind  was  a  successful  educational 
project,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Week  that  constant  education  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  looking  toward  the 
eradication  of  blindness. 

M.  E.  R. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  OREGON 

The  necessity  for  searching  out  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
ascertaining  knowledge  about  them  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  constructive,  helpful  policy 
toward  them  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  an  increasing  number  of  states 
and  cities  are  conducting  thorough  surveys 
of  their  blind.  Recently  a  pamphlet  was 
published  describing  the  survey  of  the  blind 
which  was  conducted  during  1933  in  the 
state  of  Oregon.  This  survey  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Oregon  State  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Blind  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Bondurant,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Teiser,  a  member  of  the 
Board  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Blind,  Portland  Section  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Advisory  Board  were  State  Red  Cross 
secretaries,  health  nurses  and  doctors,  state 
police,  county  and  city  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  Parent-Teachers’  Associations,  wel¬ 
fare  bureaus,  libraries,  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs,  radio 
broadcasting  stations,  the  press  and  clergy. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  means  of 
confidential  questionnaires  of  an  extensive 
nature  which  were  furnished  to  the  various 
groups  participating  in  the  survey,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  folders  and  letters.  The  data  obtained 
from  voluntary  field  workers  and  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  tabulated  and  analyzed  in 
accordance  with  standard  statistical  pro¬ 
cedure,  with  the  following  results : 

1.  Age  when  blindness  occurred.  Nearly 
one  half  (49.8  per  cent)  of  the  blindness  re¬ 
ported  occurred  under  twenty  years.  Over 
one-fourth  (26.3  per  cent)  of  the  blind  lost 
their  sight  at  birth.  Over  one-half  (50.2 
per  cent)  of  the  blind  became  sightless  at 
twenty  years  of  age  and  over.  One-sixth 
(16.6  per  cent)  lost  their  sight  from  the 
ages  of  twenty  to  forty.  One-fourth  (22.6 
per  cent)  of  blindness  occurred  from  forty 
to  sixty  years  of  age.  One-tenth  (11  per 
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cent)  became  visually  handicapped  at  sixty 
years  or  over. 

2.  Present  age  of  the  blind.  Of  the  blind 
people  reported,  over  two-thirds  (67.8  per 
cent)  are  at  present  twenty  years  of  age  or 
over,  the  majority,  of  course,  being  over 
forty  years  of  age. 

3.  Married  and  unmarried  blind.  Slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  blind  population 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  are  mar¬ 
ried.  In  most  cases  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  marriage  is  sighted. 

4.  Education.  Only  about  5.7  per  cent  of 
the  blind  over  five  years  of  age  have  had 
no  schooling  at  all,  while  94.3  per  cent  have 
received  or  are  now  receiving  some  educa¬ 
tional  training  either  in  special  schools  for 
the  blind,  in  common  schools,  or  in  uni¬ 
versities  or  colleges. 

5.  Degree  of  blindness.  About  one-half 
of  those  people  reported  have  no  visual 
sensations  whatsoever. 

6.  Residence  of  the  blind.  The  blind  popu¬ 
lation  reside  either  with  state  institutions 
(33-9  Per  cent),  relatives,  friends,  or  guard¬ 
ians  (66.1  per  cent),  but  rarely  alone. 

7.  Degree  of  dependency.  Three-fourths 
(74.1  per  cent)  of  the  blind  reported  are 
entirely  dependent,  and  25.9  per  cent  are 
at  least  partially  independent. 

8.  Occupations  of  the  blind.  About  two- 
fifths  (42.4  per  cent)  of  the  blind  are  now 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
work.  The  greatest  single  occupation  is 
broom-making. 

9.  Causes  of  blindness.  Specific  diseases 
are  the  occasion  for  about  one-half  of  the 
blindness  reported,  and  of  these,  the  great¬ 
est  single  cause  seems  to  be  cataracts  (20.2 
per  cent),  including  senile,  congenital,  and 
traumatic  cataract.  Atrophy  or  degeneration 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  responsible  for  6.5  per 
cent.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  progressive 
myopia,  corneal  ulcers,  and  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  make  up  6.4  per  cent  of  the  blind¬ 
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THE  WILHELM  KLEIN  INSTITUTE,  VIENNA 

By  Marjorie  Charnwood 
Reprinted  from  The  New  Beacon,  May  15,  1935. 


THE  Institute  for  the  education  of  blind 
people  in  Vienna,  11  Wittelsbach 
Strasse  5,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Prater,  one  of  Vienna’s  beauty  spots.  It  is 
the  oldest  Austrian  Institute  for  the  blind 
and  was  founded  by  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein, 
in  1804. 

Klein  was  a  remarkable  man,  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  understanding  of  the  mentality  of 
the  blind.  His  great  object  was  not  to  let  the 
blind  feel  any  sense  of  difference  from  the 
sighted.  He  did  not  believe  in  showing  senti¬ 
mental  pity  towards  them,  but  in  showing 
true  sympathy  by  removing  all  obstacles  un¬ 
known  to  them  out  of  their  way.  Above  all, 
he  tried  to  make  them  feel  absolutely  equal 
with  the  sighted. 

The  Institute  he  founded  is  run  on  excep¬ 
tional  humanitarian  lines,  the  good  work  is 
done  quietly  and  there  are  no  pamphlets 
available. 

The  Institute  provides  the  blind  with  pri¬ 
mary  and  elementary  education  under  the 
direction  of  and  subsidized  by  the  State.  It 
instructs  blind  children  of  both  sexes,  in  the 
subjects  taught  in  primary  schools,  in  music 
and  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  for 
industrial  professions,  and  also  teaches  them 
all  that  they  require  in  order  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  It  enables  blind  people  who  have 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  education,  by 
some  other  means,  to  improve  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  gives  them  opportunity  to  train  as 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Blind  pupils  are,  as  a 
rule,  never  accepted  until  they  are  seven 
years  of  age.  The  period  of  education  com¬ 
prises  eight  years  of  school  education  and 
four  years  of  training  for  a  profession,  but 
the  period  can  be  extended  when  there  is 


need  for  further  professional  training,  es¬ 
pecially  for  music. 

Pupils  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
school  examination,  are  trained  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  a  trade  or  profession,  by  at¬ 
tending  two  advanced  classes. 

For  the  professional  teaching  there  are 
special  workrooms,  in  which  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  male  pupils  to  become  efficient 
in  brush-making,  basket-  and  chair-weaving 
and  piano-tuning,  and  to  girls,  in  all  sorts  of 
fancy  work,  and  in  fine  plaiting.  The  teach¬ 
ing  included  in  the  school  curriculum  for 
music,  comprises  lessons  in  singing,  har¬ 
mony,  piano,  organ  and  instrumental  music. 
When  music  is  chosen  as  the  profession,  it 
can  be  taught  to  the  highest  degree,  with  the 
object  of  passing  the  State  examination  for 
music.  Typing  and  shorthand  are  also  taught 
in  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna  is 
not  only  open  for  educating  the  native  blind 
and  children  with  defective  sight,  but  also 
to  foreigners  if  they  pay  the  fee  of  120 
Austrian  shillings  for  board.  Besides  the 
classrooms  and  workrooms,  the  Institute  has 
a  fiction  library  for  the  blind,  comprising 
16,000  volumes,  and  a  library  of  profes¬ 
sional  books  of  over  3,000  volumes.  The 
book  printing  establishment  is  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  Institute 
are  sighted  people. 

There  are  facilities  at  this  Institute  for 
pupils  with  defective  vision  (under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  an  oculist)  to  be  taught,  by 
special  methods,  reading,  painting  and  draw¬ 
ing.  These  students  are  prohibited  from 
learning  braille. 

Physical  culture  is  a  great  feature  at  this 
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Institute,  and  it  has  had  remarkable  results 
from  swimming  and  gymnastic  displays  in 
the  open  air.  The  field  on  which  these  take 
place  is  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

A  Scout  movement  was  started  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  1913.  This,  however,  did  not  prove 
successful.  The  sighted  Scouts,  who  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  blind  Scouts,  found 
an  added  responsibility  in  helping  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blind  Scouts  felt  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex,  and  eventually  the  move¬ 
ment  was  abandoned.  According  to  the 
methods  of  Klein,  the  aim  of  the  Institute 
is  to  bring  the  sighted  and  the  blind  together 
as  much  as  possible,  and  so  counteract  this 
inferiority  complex. 

The  Institute  has  a  convalescent  and  holi¬ 
day  home,  situated  in  the  Nether- Austrian 
Alps,  for  sick  blind  children. 

One  of  the  children  who  was  educated  in 
this  Institute  was  totally  blind  and  through 
an  accident  had  lost  all  the  fingers  on  his 
right  hand.  He  was  very  musical,  and  was 
taught  to  play  the  violin  perfectly  with  his 
left  hand. 


Another  student  from  the  Institute,  also 
musical,  wrote  the  words  for  a  Requiem. 
These  were  published  in  the  Viennese  paper 
for  the  blind  which  circulates  all  over  the 
world.  Another  music  student,  in  Holland, 
read  the  words  and  composed  music  for  the 
Requiem.  Later,  the  whole  work  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Vienna. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  how  useful 
this  braille  paper  is,  in  getting  the  blind 
from  all  over  the  world  in  touch  with  each 
other,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  social  inter¬ 
course,  but,  what  is  more,  as  the  above  epi¬ 
sode  shows,  to  be  of  help  to  each  other. 

There  are  ninety-three  students  at  the 
Institute  at  the  present  time,  and  all  are 
residents  except  three.  Their  affliction  has 
not  marred  the  true  Viennese  temperament, 
world-famous  for  its  brightness. 

The  students  very  often  arrange  plays 
amongst  themselves,  which  they  perform  be¬ 
fore  the  staff  and  officials.  They  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  pastime  and  dress  up  in  fancy 
costumes.  No  detail  is  missed  in  regard  to 
color  and  effect. 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  JUNE 

1935 


RECENT  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

During  the  last  decade  agitation  for  ade¬ 
quate  legislation  for  the  blind  has  grown  to 
considerable  proportions.  More  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  vital 
necessity  of  assuring  at  least  maintenance  to 
the  large  percentage  of  blind  people  who  are 
not  self-supporting,  and  this  assurance  is 
coming  in  the  form  of  new  laws  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  already  existing  laws.  The  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  new  legislation  relating  to 
the  problems  of  the  blind  which  was  brought 
before  the  current  sessions  of  the  various 
state  legislatures  shows  that  by  no  means  is 
this  legislative  agitation  subsiding,  but  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  becoming  more  wide¬ 
spread  every  year. 

Among  the  number  of  new  laws  recently 
enacted  is  that  establishing  a  state  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  in  North  Carolina.  This 
very  important  law  carries  with  it  an  annual 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  Commission  consists  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
two  ex  officio  members.  Oklahoma,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Indiana,  and  Florida  have  all  passed 
new  relief  laws,  thus  making  a  total  of 
twenty-nine  states  administering  some  form 
of  pension  to  their  blind  citizens. 

The  New  York  State  relief  law  of  1922 
was  amended  in  April  so  that  the  amount  of 


relief  administered  should  be  governed  by 
requirement  and  not  by  any  set  limit  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  law.  Eligibility  for  relief  was  also 
amended,  a  time  requirement  being  fixed  of 
five  years’  residence  in  the  state  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application  for  relief 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  not  lost  his 
sight  while  a  resident  of  the  state. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  also  amended 
its  relief  law,  among  other  things  defining 
more  definitely  a  blind  person  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  eligibility  for  relief,  and 
changing  the  amount  of  the  pension  from  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  dollars  monthly  to 
a  maximum  of  thirty.  The  amendment  to 
the  law  of  Louisiana  was  concerned  only 
with  an  insertion  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  appropriation  for  each  parish.  Other 
states  to  adopt  amendments  to  their  laws 
were  Illinois,  Washington,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Changes  were  proposed  before  the 
legislatures  of  Minnesota  and  Maryland,  but 
for  various  reasons,  they  did  not  pass. 
Legislation  is  still  pending  in  Alabama, 
Massachusetts,  and  California. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with 
this  commission  and  relief  legislation  that 
governmental  interest  does  not  stop  here. 
Other  problems  of  great  importance  to  the 
blind  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  at¬ 
tention.  For  example,  in  California,  bills 
affecting  the  blind,  such  as  white  cane 
ordinances  and  those  making  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  news-stands  in  public 
buildings,  were  introduced.  In  Connecticut 
a  special  act  was  passed  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  which  provided  an  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  one 
hundred  Talking  Books.  In  other  states  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
have  been  dealt  with,  and  even  though  many 
of  the  proposed  bills  fail  to  become  laws,  the 
fact  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  an 
effort  to  give  them  permanence  indicates 
the  alert  interest  of  both  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  public  at  large. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


RELIEF  IN  OKLAHOMA 

At  the  request  of  the  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Adult  Blind  and  the  Oklahoma 
State  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  assisted  in  the  process  of  enacting  the 
recent  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy 
blind  in  Oklahoma  by  drafting  the  original 
bill,  which  was  then  adapted  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  requirements  of  Oklahoma  by  the  state 
legal  department.  The  bill  passed  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Legislature  by  a  large  majority  and 
was  signed  by  Governor  E.  W.  Marland  on 
May  8.  A  field  representative  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  spent  a  part  of  March  and  May  in  Okla¬ 
homa  working  with  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  giving  assistance  in  the  preliminary 
work  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
well  as  preparing  for  the  administration  of 
the  law  upon  its  passage. 

Under  the  law,  benefits,  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  are  granted  to 
applicants  who  are  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  whose  vision  is  insufficient  for  use 
in  occupations  for  which  sight  is  essential ; 
who  are  unable  to  provide  themelves  with 
the  necessities  of  life  and  who  have  no  rela¬ 
tives  or  other  persons  able  to  provide  or 
legally  responsible  for  their  maintenance ; 
who  have  resided  in  the  state  continuously 
for  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  application,  or  who  lost  their  sight  while 
residents  of  the  state,  or  who  were  blind  and 
residents  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law ;  who  are  not  inmates  of  any 
charitable  or  correctional  institution  of  the 
state ;  who  are  not  suffering  from  mental  or 
physical  infirmities,  which,  in  themselves 
would  make  them  charges  of  institutions  or 
agencies ;  and  who  are  not  publicly  soliciting 
alms  in  any  part  of  the  state. 


The  relief  granted  is  paid  in  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments  from  a  revolving  fund  created  by  the 
Legislature  for  that  purpose,  which  is  later 
reimbursed  from  the  funds  of  the  respective 
counties  in  which  the  recipients  reside. 

FOUNDATION  FIELD  WORK 

A  Foundation  representative  worked  with 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  putting  on  an 
exhibit  of  blind-made  articles  in  the  Capitol 
building  at  Denver.  Demonstrations  were 
given  by  blind  persons  in  braille-reading  and 
writing,  weaving,  chair-caning,  and  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  was  demonstrated. 

The  Foundation  worker  and  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
made  a  census  survey  of  blind  and  partially 
blind  persons  in  Larimer  County.  On  April 
23  a  meeting  was  held  at  Fort  Collins,  at 
which  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
organize  the  Larimer  County  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

NEW  BRAILLE  TYPEWRITERS 

Deliveries  on  the  improved  Foundation 
braille  writer  have  been  promised  by  the 
L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  summer.  The  new  machine 
will  contain  some  refinements  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  make  extensive 
use  of  the  machine.  The  price  is  $40  f.o.b. 
New  York. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  TALKING 

BOOKS 

For  some  time  the  Foundation  has  been 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  forward  legis¬ 
lation  in  Congress  which  would  provide  an 
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annual  sum  to  be  appropriated  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Talking  Book  records.  The 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,  provided 
by  Congress  in  1931  for  books  in  raised 
characters  for  the  adult  blind,  has  been 
found  by  actual  experience  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  raised  char¬ 
acters  and  those  in  sound-reproduction  form 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  approximately  120,- 
000  adult  blind  of  this  country. 

Because  of  this  fact,  therefore,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  March  4,  1935  by  Mr.  Keller,  au¬ 
thorizing  an  annual  appropriation  of  $75,000 
for  Talking  Books  in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000  for  embossed  books. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  increase  the  benefits  for  the  blind  by  mak¬ 
ing  both  kinds  of  books  available  to  them. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  June  14. 

TALKING  BOOK  CONTEST 

A  joint  project  of  the  Foundation  and  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  was  the  recent 
letter  contest  on  the  subject,  “Why  I  Want 
a  Talking  Book  Reading  Machine.”  The 
contest  was  open  to  all  readers  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  a  great  many  participated.  The  final 
decision  of  the  judges  awarded  the  prize, 
a  Talking  Book  machine,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Magee  Adams,  of  Milford,  Ohio.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  prize  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Adams : 

Gentlemen : 

Even  more  than  the  seeing,  the  blind 
need  the  emotional  compensation  and  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulus  of  abundant  reading  if 
they  are  to  lead  sane,  alert  lives.  Yet,  until 
recently,  independent  reading  was  denied 
to  most  of  them.  Unless  they  could  master 
an  intricate,  embossed  alphabet  (and  only 
25  per  cent  can),  their  vicarious  living  in 
the  wide  world  of  print  was  restricted  by 
the  devotion,  convenience  and  inclination  of 


those  relatives  and  friends  who  read  aloud 
to  them. 

Now  the  Talking  Book  has  banished  this 
stifling  dependence.  In  effect,  it  puts  a 
trained  reader  at  the  command  of  every  blind 
person.  Voice  fatigue,  clashing  tastes,  and 
conflicts  of  available  time  no  longer  inter¬ 
fere.  The  blind  person  can  read  whenever, 
whatever,  and  as  long  as  he  chooses. 

Moreover,  Talking  Book  reading  is  effort¬ 
less.  Amazingly  equivalent  to  reading  aloud 
in  person,  it  requires  the  learning  of  no  new 
alphabet.  Calloused  or  perspiring  fingers  are 
no  obstacle  to  enjoyment.  Continuous  read¬ 
ing  for  several  hours  does  not  cause  the  at¬ 
tention  strain  and  restlessness  inevitable 
with  prolonged  touch  reading. 

Talking  Book  reading  is  rapid.  Its  speed 
— variable  at  will — closely  approximates  the 
visual  average.  This  makes  for  continuity, 
the  comprehensive  grasp  of  an  entire  work 
so  often  lost  with  the  slow  touch  method. 

And  Talking  Book  reading  is  vivid.  Inept 
fingers  do  not  blur  the  mental  image.  A 
highly  trained  ear,  the  blind’s  most  efficient 
sense,  builds  spoken  words  into  clear  pic¬ 
tures  ;  the  sharper  because  recorded  reading 
is  done  so  expertly. 

These  advantages  alone  make  the  Talking 
Book  the  most  valuable  tool  ever  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  blind.  But  it  has  others. 

Talking  Books  are  compact.  As  against 
several  bulky  volumes  of  embossed  type,  a 
recorded  novel  occupies  a  space  not  incom¬ 
parable  with  that  of  its  ink-print  original. 
This  assures  ease  of  handling  and  storage. 

Talking  Books  are  durable.  They  are  far 
less  susceptible  to  damage  in  the  mails  and, 
given  reasonable  care,  will  survive  many 
more  readings  than  short-lived  embossed 
books. 

In  the  long  run,  this  should  make  Talking 
Books  more  economical  than  their  blistered 
brothers.  And  even  though  the  cost  were 
many  times  greater,  it  would  be  justified. 

At  last  the  Talking  Book  permits  all  the 
blind  to  read  independent  of  the  seeing, 
effortlessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a 
convenient  and  durable  medium.  In  terms  of 
human  benefit,  no  other  aid  for  the  blind 
thus  far  developed  offers  so  much. 

That,  at  least,  is  my  judgment,  based  on 
first-hand  experience. 

C.  M.  Adams 
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J.  FRANK  LUMB,  LL.D. 

To  the  blind  of  Ohio,  probably  no  man 
without  sight,  and  possibly  no  one  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  ever  meant  as  much  as 
did  Dr.  Lumb  of  Columbus.  They  knew  him 
as  a  comrade,  who  had  shared  all  their  ex¬ 
periences,  and  could  understand  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  problems;  as  a  friend,  ever 
ready  to  help  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
with  advice,  influence  and  money  itself ;  and 
perhaps  chiefly  as  an  example  and  a  proof 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  courage  and 
perseverance,  without  the  aid  of  the  eyes. 

J.  Frank  Lumb  was  born  August  9,  1854, 
on  a  farm  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Neptune, 
near  Celina,  Ohio.  In  his  early  youth  he  was 
just  an  ordinary  country  boy;  but  those  first 
years  gave  him  a  love  for  nature,  for  grow¬ 
ing  things,  and  for  animals,  that  never  left 
him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  a  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  reduced  him  to  al¬ 
most  complete  blindness;  and  at  the  same 
time  stiffened  his  right  elbow  so  that  it  never 
after  could  be  bent.  For  years  thereafter  he 
could  distinguish  light  from  darkness;  but 
the  time  came  when  even  that  power  was  lost. 

Young  Frank  entered  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Columbus,  continu¬ 
ing  there  as  a  pupil  till  his  graduation,  and 
showing  marked  ability,  not  only  in  literary 
studies,  but  also  in  music,  especially  piano. 
His  experiences  here  awakened  a  thirst  for 
education  and  for  growth  in  knowledge, 
which  was  never  completely  satisfied.  The 
fall  after  he  received  his  diploma  at  the 
School,  he  entered  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity — a  rare  thing  in  those  days  for  a  blind 
boy — where  he  pursued  both  academic  and 
musical  studies  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was 
then  recalled  to  Columbus,  to  become  in¬ 
structor  of  cabinet  organ  in  his  Alma  Mater  ; 
thus  beginning  a  connection  with  the  School 
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for  the  Blind  which  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  55  years,  or  until  he  was 
nearly  80. 

The  next  year  young  Lumb  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  literary  classes,  and  was  gradually 
promoted  until  he  became  junior  high  school 
teacher.  However,  his  interests  were  never 
limited  to  the  classroom.  He  always  felt  a 
keen  pride  in  being  a  practical  farmer,  in 
buying  and  selling  stock,  and  even,  as  time 
went  on,  dealing  in  real  estate.  He  bought 
and  sold  various  farms  near  Celina,  and 
houses  in  Columbus;  two  of  the  latter  he 
himself  built.  He  was  always  interested,  too, 
in  the  civic  affairs  of  his  neighborhood  and 
county. 

Mr.  Lumb  had  remarkable  skill  in  judg¬ 
ing  animals,  crops,  and  even  such  parts  of 
buildings  as  were  accessible,  by  the  sense  of 
feeling.  Naturally,  for  most  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  to  depend  on  the  descriptions 
given  by  his  friends,  or,  as  his  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  increased,  by  those  whom  his 
keen  sagacity  had  selected  as  his  helpers.  It 
was  a  common  saying  among  his  friends  that 
“he  could  see  more  through  other’s  eyes  than 
most  people  could  through  their  own.” 

In  1913  Mr.  Lumb  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  principal,  which  he  filled  ably 
for  six  years,  under  three  different  super¬ 
intendents. 

From  his  earliest  days  as  a  teacher,  it  had 
been  his  dream  to  be,  some  day,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  School,  in  part  from  personal 
ambition,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate,  what  he  firmly  believed,  that,  through 
superior  comprehension  of  those  in  his  care, 
a  blind  man  could  serve,  not  only  acceptably, 
but  more  efficiently  than  a  man  with  sight, 
in  that  capacity. 

In  1919  the  Ohio  Board  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  though  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  action,  decided  to  give  him  his 
opportunity.  Very  few  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  he  had  convinced  them  of  his  ability,  as 
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he  did  all  their  successors;  the  result  being 
that,  although  he  was  65  years  of  age  on 
taking  office,  he  remained  in  it  for  14  years 
— a  longer  term  than  that  of  any  other  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  School  except  one. 

Mr.  Lumb  had  very  definite  ideals  for 
the  School ;  one  especially  was  near  to  his 
heart.  The  Ohio  State  University  and  the 
state  bureau  of  education  had  never  recog¬ 
nized  the  work  done  by  the  School  for  the 
Blind  and,  as  a  result,  its  graduates  were 
under  a  very  serious  and  almost  hopeless 
handicap  in  entering  the  higher  institutions 
and  working  for  a  degree.  It  was  Mr. 
Lumb’s  ambition  and  determination  to  put 
the  School  on  an  equality  with  the  public 
high  schools  and  with  the  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Director  bf  Educa¬ 
tion  this  end  was  achieved  after  four  years. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  constant 
kindly  support  given  him  by  the  Board  of 
Administration,  as  well  as  its  successor,  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  Mr.  Lumb 
and  his  teaching  associates  had  always  felt 
that  an  educational  institution  like  the  School 
was  out  of  place  in  that  department.  It  was 
therefore  a  great  joy  to  them,  and  has 
proved  a  most  fortunate  change,  when  the 
two  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Education.  The  influence  Mr.  Lumb  ex¬ 
erted,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  was  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  that 
change. 

Twice  happily  married,  but  without  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own,  Mr.  Lumb  has  always  had 
a  very  deep  interest  in  boys — primarily 
blind  boys,  but  not  limiting  his  affection 
to  them.  No  one  can  ever  estimate  how  many 
have  received  a  helping  hand  from  him,  in 
their  time  of  need.  His  will  gave  evidence 
of  this  supreme  interest,  by  providing  that 
half  of  his  considerable  estate  should  be 
made  into  a  fund  for  aiding  needy  blind 
boys. 

Mr.  Lumb’s  active  participation  in  life 


outside  the  narrow  limits  of  his  vocation 
lasted  as  long  as  he  did.  In  the  summer  of 
1932,  at  the  age  of  78,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Paris,  England  and  Scotland. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  in  1927  Find¬ 
lay  College  recognized  the  valuable  work  Mr. 
Lumb  had  been  doing  for  the  sightless,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

On  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  1933, 
he  received  formally  from  the  Director  of 
Education  the  title  of  Superintendent  Em¬ 
eritus  of  the  Ohio  State  College  for  the 
Blind.  His  death  occurred  May  12,  1935. 

DR.  EDWIN  BRANT  FROST 

On  May  14,  Dr.  Edwin  Brant  Frost,  emi¬ 
nent  blind  astronomer,  died  at  Billings 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago  as  a  result 
of  complications  following  an  operation  on 
May  12. 

Dr.  Frost  was  Director  Emeritus  of 
Yerkes  Observatory,  operated  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  having  been  retired  as  active  head 
July  1,  1932,  after  holding  the  post  twenty- 
seven  years.  International  fame  came  to  him 
through  the  development  of  the  stellar  spec- 
tograph — the  photography  of  star  light,  with 
the  light  broken  up  into  component  parts. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
Dr.  Frost  was  deprived  of  his  sight.  He  ad¬ 
justed  to  this  handicap  with  a  gentle,  philo¬ 
sophic  calm  that  is  as  inspiring  as  any  of  the 
brilliant  accomplishments  of  his  life.  In  his 
autobiography,  An  Astronomer’s  Life,  he 
states  his  reaction  in  this  simple  manner: 

It  has  not  seemed  quite  fair  play  that  I 
should  be  expected  to  pose  as  a  blind  man 
just  because  I  lost  my  sight  after  middle  age 
and  found  ways  of  carrying  on  despite  the 
handicap.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  given 
careful  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  Na¬ 
ture,  had  traveled  considerably,  and  had 
stored  away  many  imperishable  memories. 
I  often  say  that  I  should  have  no  cause  for 
complaint,  as  I  have  perhaps  been  privileged 
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to  see  more  than  is  allotted  to  the  average 
individual.  ...  It  was  natural  with  my  im¬ 
pairment  of  vision  to  devote  myself  more 
than  ever  to  the  general  study  of  Nature.  .  .  . 
It  is  surprising  how  many  interests  may 
develop  along  a  short  and  perfectly  familiar 
pathway  from  the  house  to  the  observatory, 
a  distance  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  too,  that  with 
the  loss  of  sight  the  other  senses,  particularly 
those  of  hearing  and  smell,  may  be  enhanced 
by  deliberate  intention. 

To  the  end,  Dr.  Frost  was  a  living  advo¬ 
cate  of  his  philosophy  that  there  is  a  definite 
plan  of  organization  behind  nature’s  opera¬ 
tions.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

ROBERT  TRESSEL  PAESSLER 

With  the  death  of  Robert  T.  Paessler  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  the  blind  have  lost  a  valu¬ 
able  friend. 

Mr.  Paessler,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  was  a  consulting  chemist  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  also  an  expert  criminologist.  His 
interest  in  work  for  the  blind  was  a  volun¬ 
teer  activity,  but  he  gave  generously  of  his 
time  and  thought  to  it. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Paessler  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wilkes¬ 
barre  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  and,  in  1932,  was  elected 
President  of  that  organization,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  April  14. 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  sheltered  workshop  management  and 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  study  of  policies  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  wage  payment  in  workshops  through¬ 
out  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  methods  might  be  adopted  in  the 
Wilkesbarre  shop.  At  all  times  his  primary 
object  was  to  build  the  work  along  sane 
and  constructive  lines.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  was  second  to  none. 


MEDAL  FOR  INVENTION 

The  Franklin  Institute  has  announced  the 
award  for  1935  of  the  John  Price  Wetherell 
Medal  to  Robert  E.  Naumburg,  of  New 
York  City,  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  for  his  invention 
of  the  Visagraph  to  enable  the  blind  to  read 
ordinary  printed  books  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  person.  The  Visagraph  auto¬ 
matically  reproduces  a  magnified,  raised 
copy  of  a  printed  page,  which  the  blind  can 
readily  read  with  their  fingers.  The  medal 
is  awarded  for  an  apparatus,  original  in  its 
accomplishments,  and  of  unquestioned  bene¬ 
fit  to  humanity. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

From  time  to  time  the  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind,  a  bureau  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  American  blind  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  has  need  of  blind,  or  partially 
blind,  solicitors  or  salesmen.  At  the  present 
time  a  salesman,  whose  duties  would  consist 
of  selling  commercial  job-printing  to  the 
local  trade,  or  exchanging  it  for  goods  or 
services  of  all  kinds,  is  needed  for  the  job¬ 
printing  department  of  the  bureau.  Anyone 
interested  in  such  a  position  may  obtain 
more  information  by  writing  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Smith,  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind, 
127^,  Seventh  Street,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


“CHRISTIAN  HEALING”  IN 
MOON  TYPE 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Publishers 
of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  works  of  the  publication  of 
“Christian  Healing,”  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Eddy  in  Boston,  in  Moon  type.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  first  religious 
work  to  be  produced  in  Moon  type  in  the 
United  States.  The  plates  were  made  and 
the  book  embossed  in  the  plant  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America  for  the  Trustees  under 
the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 
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MISS  HAYES  HONORED 

Recently  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
marked  the  passing  of  twenty-five  years  of 
active  service  for  the  blind  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Commission,  by  honoring  her  at 
a  dinner. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1910,  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  has  been  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Hayes,  and  its  progress,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  expansion  are,  in  a  large 
measure,  due  to  her  keen  insight  and  her 
remarkable  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind.  Starting  with  a  few  volunteer 
workers  and  a  small  appropriation  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  Miss  Hayes  first  took  a 
census  of  the  blind  and  gradually  built  up 
the  expansive  program  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  now  follows. 

Not  only  has  the  Commission  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  furthering  legislation  for  the  blind 
in  New  Jersey,  but  it  has  joined  forces  with 
other  state  organizations  in  work  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  has  supplied  literature  and  educa¬ 
tional  films,  by  means  of  which  people  have 
been  instructed  in  proper  eye  care. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  the  organization  of 
various  sight-saving  and  braille  classes 
throughout  the  state.  At  present  there  are 
nine  such  classes  in  New  Jersey,  among 
them  those  in  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and 
Elizabeth. 

During  the  depression,  the  Commission, 
like  many  other  organizations,  was  constantly 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  however,  it  pursued  its  program  of 
relief  and  prevention.  Surveys  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  through  which  new  cases 
of  blindness  are  located  and  cared  for,  and 
at  present  a  new  filing  system  for  prevention 
of  blindness  cases,  is  being  worked  out, 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  lead  to  even  better 
supervision  and  follow-up. 


MRS.  PALMER’S  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS’  SERVICE 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  is 
in  its  thirtieth  year  and  has  had  but  two 
directors,  Miss  Marion  Campbell,  who  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer. 

Coming  to  the  Society  after  having  had  a 
training  background  under  Dr.  Worth  M. 
Tippy  and  the  Associated  Charities  training 
class,  Mrs.  Palmer  brought  to  the  work  for 
the  blind  a  thorough  knowledge  of  case  work 
and  a  familiarity  with  all  the  city’s  agencies 
whose  assistance  might  be  needed. 

In  1910  the  census  of  the  blind  was  six 
hundred,  but  so  successful  has  been  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  preventable  blindness,  that  the 
files  of  the  Society  today  show  only  a  few 
over  eight  hundred  individuals. 

The  development  of  volunteer  service  has 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Palmer’s  chief  interests. 
Starting  with  a  Social  Service  Committee 
of  seven  women,  a  number  of  committees 
have  been  formed,  and  their  membership  is 
now  close  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  life 
interest  of  these  volunteers  is  the  chief  cause 
of  whatever  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained.  Substantial  gifts,  such  as  the  Gras- 
selli  House  property  and  Highbrook  Lodge, 
have  made  possible  much  development  of  the 
work,  and  a  slowly  growing  endowment  con¬ 
tributes  some  income  supplementary  to  the 
support  from  the  Community  Fund. 

The  development  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  blind  has  been  outstanding. 
The  three  so-called  “sheltered  workshops’’ 
at  Grasselli  House,  the  dictaphone  work  in 
offices,  the  refreshment  stands  in  factories 
and  hospitals,  the  actual  factory  work  in 
many  plants,  and  much  miscellaneous  work 
have  all  grown  up  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Recreation  has  become  a  real  program, 
bringing  happiness  to  many  hundred  blind 
people  and  helping  to  keep  up  the  morale  of 
those  who  must  “walk  in  darkness.” 
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NEW  APPOINTMENTS  IN  MICHIGAN 

On  Friday,  April  19,  Governor  Frank  D. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Michigan,  acting  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  State  Institute  Commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  Mr.  Eric  Wessborg  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  at  Saginaw.  Mr.  Wessborg  was 
superintendent  of  this  Institution  from 
November,  1928,  until  February,  1934, 
when,  because  of  a  change  in  the  political 
complexion  of  the  state  government,  he  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  John  Hill,  whom  he  now 
succeeds. 

On  Monday,  April  22,  Mr.  Wessborg  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Fred  McGill  as  head  of  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  formerly  held  from  1929  until  1934. 
He  succeeds  Mr.  Ben  Chase.  Both  Mr. 
Wessborg  and  Mr.  McGill  took  office  im¬ 
mediately. 

C.  LaV.  R. 

NEW  YORK  SUPERVISOR  OF 
INDUSTRIES 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Scott  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Work  with  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Scott  comes  to  the 
Commission  from  Vassar  College,  where  she 
has  been  instructor  in  arts  and  crafts  for  the 
past  six  years.  This  was  a  new  project  for 
the  college  students  and  a  special  interest  of 
President  MacCracken,  who  appointed  Miss 
Scott  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Previous  to  going  to  Vassar  College,  Miss 
Scott  worked  for  more  than  two  years  under 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Frost,  President  of  the  Albany 
Association  of  the  Blind.  She  helped  to  raise 
the  standards  of  workmanship  and  intro¬ 
duced  new  lines  of  occupation.  In  her  designs 
and  models  she  showed  creative  ability. 
Quilt-making  by  the  blind  was  one  of  Miss 
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Scott’s  contributions  which  worked  out  most 
successfully  and  proved  to  be  a  remunera¬ 
tive  industry. 

Miss  Scott  has  worked  as  Occupational 
Therapist  at  Bloomingdale  Hospital.  She  is 
an  expert  in  fine  weaving,  including  the  use 
of  tapestry  looms.  Besides  special  training  in 
the  arts  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  she  has  attended  the  School  of  De¬ 
sign  and  Liberal  Arts,  New  York  City,  and 
has  had  private  courses  in  weaving  at  the 
De  Neer  Gard  Studios,  the  Nott  Shoot  Stu¬ 
dios,  the  De  Felde  Studios,  and  the  Institute 
of  Potters  and  Weavers,  Penland,  North 
Carolina.  Subjects  in  which  she  has  special¬ 
ized  are :  weaving,  leather  work,  pottery, 
block  printing  and  cutting,  book  binding, 
carding,  spinning  of  wool  and  flax,  jewelry 
and  metal  work,  stenciling,  tied  and  dyed 
work,  also  needlecraft  and  designs. 

Another  interesting  experience  that  Miss 
Scott  has  had,  was  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  work  at  the  “Val- 
Kill  Loom,”  where  she  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  classes  in  weaving,  carding  and  spin¬ 
ning  of  flax  and  wool. 

After  leaving  the  Albany  Association, 
Miss  Scott  found  that  the  blind  and  their 
industrial  potentialities  had  become  part  of 
her  broader  interests  and  she  hoped  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  field  at  some  future  time.  Those 
who  have  appraised  her  work  and  accom¬ 
plishment  speak  especially  of  her  profes¬ 
sional  skill  as  a  teacher  and  craftsman, 
having  notable  flexibility,  patience,  and 
understanding.  These  qualities  combined 
with  her  successful  experience  make  it  es¬ 
pecially  fortunate  that  she  has  returned  to 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 


BRAILLE  ANAGRAMS 

Braille  Anagrams,  a  game  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  people  may  enjoy  together.  Bertha  L. 
Martien,  1739  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 


EXEMPTION  OF  DUTY  ON  RADIOS 
IN  IRELAND 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  in  April 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Association  for  the  Blind,  he  announced  that 
the  Minister  of  Finance  would  shortly  invite 
the  Dail  and  Senate  to  approve  the  granting 
of  a  concession  whereby  exemption  from 
duty  would  be  given  in  respect  to  radio  sets 
imported  for  the  use  of  blind  persons  by 
institutions  or  societies  when  the  Revenue 
Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  their  pri¬ 
mary  object  was  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  blind  persons.  Exemption  from  duty 
could  not,  however,  be  granted  on  any  im¬ 
portations  prior  to  the  formal  enactment  of 
the  Concession  by  the  Dail  and  Senate,  nor 
could  any  duty  previously  paid  be  refunded. 

CUBAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

The  Cuban  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  just  one  year  old,  occupies  a  large 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Armendares 
river  just  as  it  enters  the  sea.  Twenty-five 
young  men,  all  blind,  live  there  and  plan  to 
work  in  the  shops  which  will  be  established 
as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  collected.  At 
present  they  work  in  the  shop  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  talcum  powder. 

Government  aid  is  being  sought  in  opening 
two  classrooms  for  the  education  of  those 
who  come  to  the  Association.  Primary  in¬ 
struction,  at  least,  will  be  given  in  those 
subjects  most  needed,  under  the  instruction 
of  one  sighted  teacher,  assisted  by  one  of 
the  more  advanced  blind  men. 

At  present  the  Association  receives  its 
financial  backing  in  part  by  the  state,  in  part 
by  public  donations,  and  in  part  from  en¬ 
tertainments  and  sales.  The  directorate  of 


the  Association  consists  of  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers,  ten  of  them  being  blind.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  purpose  is  to  help  all  the  blind  in  Cuba, 
irrespective  of  age,  race,  or  nationality. 

Since  the  Association  is  not  yet  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  it  will  welcome  aid  from 
any  source.  School  supplies,  such  as  books, 
slates,  etc.,  are  needed  as  well  as  financial 
aid. 

EXHIBITION  OF  PRINT  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AT  PRAGUE 

The  Association  of  Czech  Press  for  the 
Blind  arranged  an  International  Exhibition 
of  Print  for  the  Blind  in  Prague  from  May 
8  to  May  30.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibition 
was  to  inform  the  public  of  the  high  level 
of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  blind ;  to 
present  different  styles  of  writing  and  print¬ 
ing;  to  acquaint  people  with  schoolbooks, 
maps,  embossed  pictures,  etc.,  used  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind;  and  to  show  the 
various  developments  of  this  material  in 
different  countries. 

Among  other  things  exhibited  were  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  aids  of  all  kinds,  first  read¬ 
ers,  textbooks,  writing  tablets ;  annual  re¬ 
ports  and  diagrams  of  institutions  and 
libraries  for  the  blind  and  organizations 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind ;  models 
of  writing  machines ;  pictures  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  persons  associated  with  printing 
for  the  blind ;  literary  work  of  blind  authors ; 
musical  compositions  of  blind  composers ; 
periodicals  for  the  blind ;  scientific  literature 
about  the  blind  and  blindness;  and  other 
material  representing  the  historical  and 
cultural  development  of  printing  for  the 
blind. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  sent  through  foreign  Legations  in 
Prague.  Among  those  countries  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  exhibition  were  Bulgaria, 
England,  Japan,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Germany,  Italy,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Roumania,  Russia,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  (Light¬ 
house) — The  Lighthouse  Music  School  held  a 
recital  on  May  23  in  the  Lighthouse  Little  The¬ 
ater.  All  the  pupils  of  the  School  took  part  .  .  . 
Fifty  children  and  adults  went  to  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey’s  Circus  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Friday,  May  3,  as 
guests  of  the  Circus  management.  It  was  the 
first  time  most  of  those  who  went  had  ever 
been  to  the  Circus.  .  .  .  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Roxy  Theater,  six  hundred  tickets  a 
week  are  made  available  for  the  blind  and  their 
guides  of  the  Lighthouse.  These  tickets  have 
been  shared  with  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Home  for  the 
Destitute  Blind,  and  the  Catholic  Centre.  .  .  . 
The  Lighthouse  Dramatic  Club,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  group  of  young  women  in  the 
Women’s  Recreation  Department,  gave  its 
annual  performance  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights,  May  24  and  25.  The  program  consisted 
of  three  one-act  plays.  .  .  .  The  Saturday  Af¬ 
ternoon  Dramatic  Group,  composed  of  the 
younger  girls  in  the  Women’s  Recreation  De¬ 
partment,  gave  two  one-act  plays  on  Saturday 
evening,  May  4.  The  plays  given  were  Heaven 
Will  Protect  the  Working  Girl  and  The  Red 
Lamp.  .  .  .  Plans  are  under  way  to  take  a 
large  group  of  boys  and  girls  to  Camp  Light¬ 
house  during  the  summer  and  also  to  take  an 
increased  number  of  adults  to  Riverlight  at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — On  Friday  evening,  April  12, 
an  Easter  play  entitled  “On  The  Third  Day” 
was  presented  at  the  school  by  members  of 
the  boys’  and  girls’  dramatic  clubs.  The  play 
was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ruby  Irene 
Grass.  Parents  and  friends  were  invited.  .  .  . 
May  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  School  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  May  18,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Hazel  Andrews.  Tickets  were  sold, 


the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  for  some 
specific  need  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Dr.  Moore,  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  visited  Overbrook 
recently,  giving  talks  to  the  faculty  on  the 
proper  use  of  psychological  tests  and  addressing 
the  students  on  the  subject  of  what  traits  of 
character  are  considered  by  most  employers 
as  necessary  to  success  in  business. 

Perkins  Institution — The  annual  boys’  play 
for  this  year  was  Boys  Will  Be  Boys,  a  com¬ 
edy  based  on  a  story  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  .  .  . 
The  Perkins  Chorus  was  selected  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  concert  of  the  series  given  throughout  the 
winter  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  at  its 
auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  April  28.  .  .  . 
The  boys’  track  team  had  a  busy  season,  open¬ 
ing  with  an  inter-cottage  meet  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  May  n.  On  the  following  Saturday 
the  team  went  to  New  York  to  test  honors 
with  the  team  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  On  Saturday,  June 
1,  there  was  a  triangular  meet  at  Perkins,  with 
Overbrook  and  Connecticut  as  guests.  ...  A 
conference  of  all  state  officials  for  the  blind  in 
New  England  was  held  at  Perkins  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  22.  Mr.  James  T.  Riddervold,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Blind  in  New  Hampshire,  spoke 
on  “Training  the  Blind  for  Citizenship.”  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  spoke  on 
“Possible  Measures  of  Prevention.”  Director 
Farrell,  of  Perkins,  told  of  the  educational  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  by  Perkins.  .  .  .  On  May 
23,  a  special  meeting  of  the  350  people 
who  make  up  the  corporation  of  Perkins  was 
held.  A  special  program,  demonstrating  the 
work  of  the  Lower  School,  was  given,  after 
which  tea  was  served  by  members  of  the  La¬ 
dies’  Visiting  Committee.  .  .  .  Two  graduates 
of  Perkins  are  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Powers  and  James  Hannon.  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  annual  oration 
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for  the  graduating  class  at  the  June  exercises. 
He  also  recently  won  the  annual  oratorical 
contest  of  the  Law  School,  speaking  on  “The 
Lawyer’s  Place  in  the  Community.”  Mr.  Han¬ 
non  is  the  highest  ranking  scholar  of  the  class, 
and  has  recently  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  other  honorary  societies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  .  .  .  Graduation  was  held  at  Perkins 
on  Thursday,  June  13.  The  usual  meeting  for 
parents  was  held  in  the  morning,  and  the  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises,  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Phillips 
E.  Osgood,  of  Boston,  was  the  commencement 
speaker. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Inc. — The  annual  Anniversary  Exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  April 
10  and  11.  The  program  was  prepared  by  the 
Music  Department  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hough,  and  a  musical  program,  cele¬ 
brating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  was  presented.  .  .  . 
The  first  issue  of  the  Alumni  Nezvs  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  will  be  off  the  press  on  June  1.  .  .  .  The 
first  number  of  the  student  journal,  Campus 
News,  was  released  recently.  This  journal  is 
edited  by  a  board  of  students  elected  from  the 
student  body. 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School — The  Oregon 
School  is  working  with  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
the  state  in  establishing  boys  from  the  School 
in  their  own  businesses.  Within  the  last  two 
years  twenty-eight  men  have  set  themselves  up 
as  self-sufficing  entities.  One  shop  located  in 
the  neighborhood  is  providing  a  living  for 
seven  blind  men.  The  School  assists  them  in 
the  purchase  of  their  machinery  and  sells  them 
raw  materials  with  the  state’s  buying  capacity. 
Six  broomshops  are  being  operated  on  the 
outside  by  the  boys  and  are  proving  to  be 
successful.  Any  surplus  production  of  which 
they  cannot  dispose  is  taken  in  exchange  for 
more  raw  materials  and  sold  through  regular 
channels.  Care  is  exercised  that  the  boys  do 
not  undersell  the  commercial  shops,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  relations  with  the  commercial  shops 
are  pleasant  and  harmonious.  The  manufacture 
of  brushes,  mops,  etc.,  is  carried  on  by  outside 
blind  people  under  contract  with  the  School. 
Every  two  or  three  months  working  exhibits 


of  blind  work  are  held  in  department  store 
auditoriums,  public  markets,  and  state  and 
county  fairs. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — The 
annual  tour  of  the  School  Band  took  place 
March  20  to  March  23.  Twenty-eight  people 
participated  in  the  tour,  and  concerts  were 
given  before  6,525  people.  Programs  were 
given  at  LeCompte;  the  Bolton  High  School 
at  Alexandria;  Louisiana  College,  Columbia, 
Louisiana;  Monroe  Lions’  Club  at  Monroe, 
Louisiana;  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Ruston ;  the  Ruston  High  School ;  the  Arcadia 
High  School ;  and  the  Veterans’  Hospital.  Each 
program  took  up  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
and  proved  to  be  beneficial  both  because  of  the 
contacts  they  made  and  because  they  demon¬ 
strated  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  pupils. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
Recently  a  group  of  sixty  members  of  the 
Legislature  visited  the  Utah  School  to  inspect 
the  various  phases  of  the  work.  Class  demon¬ 
strations  were  given  for  them  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Miss  Kelly  and  Miss  Stanley.  .  .  . 
On  March  5,  the  boys  of  the  School  moved 
into  the  new  boys’  dormitory  which  was  re¬ 
cently  completed.  The  building  consists  of 
two  stories  and  a  basement.  It  contains  thirty- 
two  bedrooms  which  will  accommodate  one  hun¬ 
dred  boys.  Three  playrooms  and  several  smaller 
rooms  fill  the  basement.  The  building  was  a 
PWA  project  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $105,- 
000.  .  .  .  Commencement  exercises  of  the  School 
were  held  May  28  at  8  o’clock.  Parents  and 
friends  were  invited  to  see  a  large  class 
graduate. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Under  the 
encouragement  and  supervision  of  the  Society, 
a  vacant  eight-room  house  in  Toledo  has  been 
transformed  into  a  residence  for  a  group  of 
blind  people.  The  house  is  run  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  each  occupant  sharing  expenses  of  rent, 
gas,  electricity,  etc.  .  .  .  The  Society  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completing  arrangements  at  several 
hospitals  for  medical  care  for  its  clients.  Al¬ 
ready  a  number  of  blind  people  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  .  .  .  Mr.  John 
Richey,  who  was  recently  installed  in  a  news- 
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stand  in  the  old  post-office  building-,  is  serving 
as  an  information  bureau  as  well  as  a  news¬ 
vendor.  In  order  to  serve  the  public,  he  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  and  answers  many  questions  a  day. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Inc. — The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  annually  for  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision,  was  presented  to  Dr.  William 
H.  Wilder,  of  Chicago,  at  ceremonies  in  St. 
Louis  on  May  18.  Dr.  Wilder  was  selected  for 
this  honor  by  the  National  Society  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind.  The  medal,  offered  annually  by  a  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Society,  is  a  prized  mark  of 
recognition  of  service  for  the  conservation  of 
vision.  Dr.  Wilder  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness ;  professor  emeritus  of  ophthal¬ 
mology  at  Rush  Medical  College,  University 
of  Chicago;  and  a  past  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn¬ 
gology. 

Adult  Blind  Home  (Colorado) — On  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  2 5,  the  Adult  Blind  Home  held  open 
house  in  celebration  of  twenty-two  years  of 
service. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  one  of  the  home  teachers 
in  Connecticut,  has  won  the  cash  prize  offered 
recently  by  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  for  the  best  written 
article  based  on  an  experience  of  a  home 
teacher  in  instructing  a  blind  pupil  in  the  use 
of  Moon  type.  Miss  Mead,  who  is  the  oldest 
home  teacher  in  Connecticut  in  point  of  years 
of  service,  is  serving  163  blind  persons  in  her 
district.  Most  of  these  people  she  has  taught  to 
read  with  their  fingers.  .  .  .  The  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  has  decided 
to  provide  a  mother’s  counseling  service  for 
small  blind  children,  which  will  result  in  blind 
babies  and  children  under  four  years  of  age 
remaining  in  their  homes  in  care  of  their 
parents.  Mrs.  Marjory  B.  Hait,  a  graduate 
nurse  who  has  had  training  at  Simmons  Col¬ 


lege  in  public  health  nursing  and  whose  ex¬ 
perience  has  included  district  nursing  work, 
service  in  the  World  War,  and  special  work  at 
the  Floating  Hospital  on  Boston  Harbor,  has 
been  secured  to  undertake  the  assignment  as 
mothers’  counselor.  Mrs.  Hait  has  recently 
taken  a  short  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  where  Miss  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield  has  established  a  training  course  in 
this  special  field.  Mrs.  Hait  has  now  begun 
her  work  in  Connecticut  and  will  give  full 
time  to  her  new  duties. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — On  May  1, 
the  St.  Louis  Society  moved  its  offices  to  4749 
McPherson  Avenue.  All  communications  should 
be  sent  to  this  address  hereafter. 

American  Bible  Society  (New  York) — A 
century  of  service  to  the  blind  was  rounded  out 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  April  of 
this  year.  During  this  period,  116,000  volumes 
of  the  Bible  have  been  distributed  among  the 
sightless,  an  annual  output  of  6,000  being 
reached  for  the  second  time  in  1934. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  and  the  Canadian  Passenger  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  arrangement  has  been  reached 
whereby  any  registered  blind  person,  provided 
he  is  accompanied  by  an  escort,  may  travel 
between  any  two  Canadian  points  on  Canadian 
railways  on  the  payment  of  one  full  fare  for  the 
two.  .  .  .  Recently  the  Quebec  Division  was 
successful  in  securing  one  of  the  busiest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  city  of  Quebec  as  a  location  for 
a  news-stand,  operated  by  two  blind  men.  Two 
new  stands  have  also  been  opened  in  Montreal, 
one  a  cafeteria  in  the  Administration  Building 
of  the  Montreal  Unemployment  Relief  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  other,  a  sales  stand  in  the 
Children’s  Memorial  Hospital.  .  .  .  The  sale 
of  rubber  mats  during  the  nine-months  period, 
April  1,  1934  to  December  31,  1934  in  the 
Quebec  Division  amounted  to  over  $2,000. 
After  payment  of  wages  for  blind  workers, 
commissions,  materials,  and  other  expenses, 
the  department  operated  without  loss. 
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EDWARD  MARLAY  VAN  CLEVE 

( Continued  from  page  94) 

An  assistant  of  his  says  that  Principal 
Van  Cleve  has  always  been  a  “demon”  for 
work,  that  he  so  loved  his  school  with  its 
attendant  opportunities  that  to  advance  it 
became  his  chief  pleasure — his  hobby.  He 
loved  to  conduct  morning  chapel,  and,  pos¬ 
sessing  spirituality  and  a  beautiful  clear 
voice,  which  to  the  blind  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  they  judge  character,  he  made  these 
occasions  uplifting  and  inspiring,  as  he  did 
also  his  after-chapel  talks  on  general  affairs. 
He  had  much  to  say,  much  to  give.  Under¬ 
standing  youth  and  its  glory  in  physical 
prowess,  he  provided  his  pupils  with  varied 
field  apparatus  and  spurred  them  on  to  excel 
individually  and  in  team-work.  When  these 
pupils  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  he  has 
made  them  feel  that  they  could  count  upon 
his  interest  and  just  support  always. 

So  multifarious,  so  comprehensive  indeed, 
have  Dr.  Van  Cleve’s  labors  been  in  our  field 
as  a  whole  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  seem  to 
overpraise  in  a  personal  estimate  so  con¬ 
densed  as  this  must  be.  But  it  should  ever 
be  remembered  that,  possessing  a  fine  and 
noble  character  as  a  background  to  a  force¬ 
ful,  pleasing  personality  and  a  consciousness 
of  sincerity  of  purpose,  our  uncommon,  yet 
common,  friend  has  dignified  his  and  our 
work  as  a  whole  and  so  has  vitally  helped 
lift  its  professional  status.  It  will  always 
need  such  champions.  May  it  never  lack 
them ! 

FRENCH  PAINTER  REGAINS  SIGHT 

Jean  Julien  Lemordant,  famous  Breton 
painter  whose  wounds  in  the  War  in  1915 
caused  his  loss  of  sight,  has  regained  his 
vision  through  treatment  and  several  oper¬ 
ations.  In  spite  of  his  handicap,  M.  Lemor¬ 
dant  has  carried  on  his  work  in  the  form  of 
lectures  on  art.  In  1919,  he  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  received  a  prize  from  Yale 
University  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


BLIND  RELIEF  SERVICE  IN  COOK 
COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  1931-1935 

( Continued  from  page  102) 

about  the  blind  in  Cook  County.  In  its  proc¬ 
ess  of  development  the  Service  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  body  of  information  which  is  valuable 
both  to  itself  and  to  the  local  community.  The 
services  of  the  department  are  more  and  more 
requested  by  various  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  community.  There  appears  to  be  the 
beginning  of  greater  alertness  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  by  various  groups,  and  recently  ex¬ 
pressions  have  been  made  regarding  the  need 
for  greater  coordination  of  effort. 

Finally,  pensioners  as  a  whole  show 
greater  evidence  of  co-operation  where  pre¬ 
viously  so  many  were  openly  resistant  to  the 
program  of  the  Service.  More  frequent  re¬ 
quests  for  service  are  made.  Recently  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  one  of  the  large  organizations 
of  the  blind  called  upon  the  Supervisor  of 
the  Blind  Relief  Service  to  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  certain  activities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  declare  their  co-operation.  They 
discussed  the  possibility  of  organized  and 
planned  conferences  between  the  Blind  Re¬ 
lief  Service,  organizations  of  blind  persons, 
and  those  working  with  blind  people  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  greater  understand¬ 
ing  and  more  constructive  results. 

These  evidences  of  greater  vitality  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  community  at  large  and  among 
the  blind  whom  the  department  serves  are 
some  beginnings  of  results  for  which  the 
Blind  Relief  Service  strives  in  its  efforts  to 
establish  high  standards  of  service  for  the 
blind  in  Cook  County. 


A  PROFITABLE  OCCUPATION  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

The  use  of  leather  material  has  opened  up 
a  new  type  of  remunerative  work  for  the 
blind  which  is  proving  to  be  very  popular 
with  many  of  the  leading  associations  for 
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the  blind.  The  braiding  of  belts  and  the  lac¬ 
ing  of  such  articles  as  wallets  and  letter  cases 
offer  a  constructive  as  well  as  profitable 
means  of  employment  for  those  able  to  work. 
This  type  of  work  is  easy  to  learn  and  the 
articles  made  can  be  sold  at  low  prices  and 
with  a  high  margin  of  profit.  It  also  opens 
up  a  wider  consumers’  market  than  has  been 
available  up  to  now  to  the  blind  worker. 

Sample  kits  and  assortments  of  materials 
can  be  procured  at  low  cost.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  send 
on  request  names  and  addresses  of  firms 
which  specialize  in  these  items. 


STATISTICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 

( Continued  from  page  114) 

at  some  time;  43  per  cent  had  had  lessons 
by  the  home  teachers,  and  49  per  cent  so¬ 
cial  visits;  17  per  cent  had  sold  articles 
through  the  Commission;  employment  as¬ 
sistance  had  been  given  to  9  per  cent  and 
medical  care  to  18  per  cent.  Educational 
services  through  public  schools,  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  high  schools,  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  colleges,  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  general  informational  and  refer¬ 
ral  services  were  also  listed.  The  service 
rendered  during  any  given  year  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  check-up  of  the  program  for  any 
organization. 

Detailed  Tables  covering  these  factors  in 
relation  to  other  factors  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  and  certain  figures  by  county  will  be 
published  in  the  final  report  of  the  study. 
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The  following  books  were  published  in 
Moon  during  March,  April,  May,  and  June : 

per  vol. 

3691-5  Bird  of  Dawning,  by 
John  Masefield.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  5vols...  5 s.  6d. 


135 
per  vol. 

3696-3707  Henry  Esmond,  by  W.  M. 

Thackeray.  (Limited 

Edition)  12  vols . 5 s.  6d. 

Jubilee  Service  .  is. 

See  Tangle,  by  George 
Blake  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  5  vols .  $s.  6d. 

The  Ayres  of  Studleigh, 
by  Annie  S.  Swan 
(Limited  Edition)  7 

vols .  $s.  6d. 

Peace  at  Eventide .  3^.  3d. 

Great  Books  Re-told  as 
Short  Stories,  by  An¬ 
thony  Praga,  contain¬ 
ing  six  tales,  Vol.  3.  . .  2s.  4 d. 
Moon  Catalogue,  Revised 

Edition .  6d. 

The  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World,  by  Drum¬ 
mond  .  3s-  6d. 

Additional  Loose  Leaf 

Hymns.  Price  2  hymns  per  id. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  ANNUAL 
REPORT 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  re¬ 
cently  made  public  by  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director,  special  mention  was 
made  of  efforts  to  seek  the  elimination  of 
fireworks  accidents,  which  cause  hundreds 
of  eye  injuries  and  many  cases  of  total  blind¬ 
ness  every  year  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July.  In  addition,  the  Society 
is  continuing  to  strive  for  complete  eradica¬ 
tion  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Regarding  its  campaign,  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  and  the  National 
Health  Council,  against  syphilis  as  a  cause 
of  blindness,  the  report  stated  that  the  most 
hopeful  aspect  of  this  tragic  problem  was 
that  people  in  general  seemed  to  be  more 
receptive  to  discussion  of  it. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Beference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


“The  Development  of  Meaningful  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Leonard  Dowdy,  a  Deaf-Blind 
Pupil  at  Perkins  Institution,”  by  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield,  is  a  report  of  an  experiment 
conducted  in  the  Department  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  of  Perkins  Institution.  In  the  words 
of  the  writer,  “One  of  the  chief  values  of 
this  study  is  that  it  has  put  on  record  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  of  the  fact  that  five-  and  six- 
year-old  deaf-blind  children  can  acquire 
orally  a  large  enough  vocabulary  to  bring 
them  into  social  contact  with  seeing  and 
hearing  people  practically  at  the  beginning 
of  their  school  careers.”  The  report  has  been 
put  out  in  mimeographed  form  by  Perkins 
Institution  and  has  a  bibliography  at¬ 
tached. 

The  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education  for 
October-November,  1934,  contains  an  article 
called  “The  Sight  Conservation  Classes  of 
Baltimore  City,”  by  Benjamin  Rones  and 
Olive  A.  Whildin.  The  first  conservation 
class  in  Baltimore  was  opened  in  1926;  the 
second  class  was  inaugurated  the  following 
year,  and  since  that  time,  one  or  two  new 
classes  have  been  opened  practically  every 
year.  At  the  termination  of  the  school  year 
in  1934,  there  were  ten  such  classes  with 
an  enrolment  of  159  pupils. 

The  reactions  of  a  woman  who  suddenly 
finds  herself  suffering  from  blindness  which 
may  become  permanent  is  described  in  “De¬ 
signed  for  Darkness,”  by  Kenneth  Horan  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1935.  Slowly 
the  writer  is  discovering  a  new  world  as 
she  is  forced  to  employ  her  remaining  four 
senses  since  the  loss  of  her  sight.  She  re¬ 
marks  that  she  now  hears  sounds  in  the  air 
that  she  never  heard  before,  not  only  oc¬ 
casional  notes  of  squirrels  and  sparrows, 


but  also  strange  soft  noises  that  come  from 
trees  and  bushes  and  even  houses. 

Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler  chose  for  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  for  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  in 
1934  the  title,  “Blind  People.”  After  having 
stated  that  sight  is  the  dominating  sense 
which  physicians  stand  guard  over,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  a  general  description  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  He  mentions  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  several  blind  persons  and  points 
out  that  blind  people  are  just  as  conglom¬ 
erate  a  group  as  would  be  an  equal  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  picked  at  ran¬ 
dom.  Some  advice  is  given  to  the  physicians 
as  to  their  treatment  of  a  patient  who  is 
threatened  with  blindness  and  to  the  attitude 
which  should  be  adopted  when  blindness  is 
an  irrevocable  fact. 

Two  other  novels  published  recently  have 
blind  characters,  The  Pope  From  the  Ghetto, 
by  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  and  Landtakers,  by 
Brian  Penton. 

The  article,  “Sixth  Sense,”  by  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  which  appeared  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  for  December,  1934,  has  now 
been  condensed  for  the  May,  1935  issue  of 
the  Readers  Digest.  In  this  latter  form,  the 
article  takes  up  three  pages  of  the  magazine. 

Recreation  for  April,  1935,  carries  an 
article  called  “Special  Activities  in  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,”  by  Ruth  Sherburne.  The 
author,  who  is  Superintendent  of  Recrea¬ 
tion,  writes  about  some  projects  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  relief  funds  allocated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  among 
which  is  an  attempt  to  organize  real  fellow¬ 
ship  among  the  blind  of  that  locality. 

Helga  Lende 
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NEW  BOOK  OF  VERSE 

Gleams,  by  Edward  Doyle,  Walter  Neale, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1931.  123  pp.,  $2.00. 

In  1875  Mr.  Edward  Doyle,  then  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  lost  his  sight.  At  that  time  it  is 
true  that  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  America 
had  been  championed  for  forty-five  years. 
Several  important  schools  for  their  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  opened  and  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  made,  but  the  idea  that  the  blind  were 
mentally  the  equals  of  the  sighted  and  were 
equally  capable  of  carrying  on  literary  and 
administrative  work  had  not  made  much 
headway  in  the  great  world  nor  even  among 
a  considerable  section  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  charged  with  the  development  of 
those  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  physical 
vision.  All  this  is  significant  because  Mr. 
Edward  Doyle  evidently  did  not  learn 
basket-,  brush-,  broom-making,  piano-tuning 
or  enter  the  then  only  first-class  field  open 
to  the  blind,  namely,  music.  He  became  a 
journalist,  a  poet,  and  a  prose  writer  of  some 
considerable  distinction  of  style.  In  the 
sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  be¬ 
came  blind,  Mr.  Doyle  has  proved  that 
ability  backed  by  determination  is  still  as 
much  a  conqueror  as  ever.  He  has  published 
some  eight  books  of  verse  and  from  the 
total  of  his  literary  work  has  maintained 
himself  and  his  family  in  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  and  refinement. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  estimate  the  value 
of  a  literary  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
one’s  opinion  real  worth  as  criticism,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  work  under  consideration  is 
in  the  highly  specialized  field  of  verse.  Here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that  criticism 
is,  after  all,  little  better  than  the  critic’s 
personal  view.  He  must  have  some  special 
knowledge  of  poetic  composition  and,  in 


addition,  a  genuine  feeling  for  those  ideas, 
ideals,  and  sentiments  which  properly  lend 
themselves  to  poetical  treatment.  Now  I, 
myself,  cannot  lay  claim  to  this  special 
knowledge  and  temperament  which  could 
make  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  present 
volume  authoritative.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  aspects  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion 
which  are  open  to  verification  by  anyone 
who  reads  this  book. 

The  reader  is  struck  at  once  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  absence  of  color  references  in  Mr. 
Doyle’s  poems.  Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society, 
would  probably  do  a  bit  of  gloating  on  this 
account  and  would  acclaim  our  poet  as  being 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  verbalism.  But 
wait  a  moment,  my  good  Doctor!  We  must 
not  forget  that  Mr.  Doyle  had  seventeen 
years  of  presumably  normal  vision,  quite 
time  enough  for  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  color  in  all  its  primary  and  many  of 
its  derivative  shades.  And  unless  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  a  portion  of  his 
visualizing  power  in  the  long  interval  since 
1875,  I  would  infer  that  Mr.  Doyle  can 
still  see  mentally  many  colors  just  as  he 
saw  them  with  his  bodily  eye.  The  absence, 
therefore,  of  many  references  to  color  in 
these  poems  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
absence  of  actual  knowledge  through  ex¬ 
perience.  It  would  be  another  example  of 
that  remarkable  lack  of  color  scheme,  if  I 
may  dare  to  use  such  an  expression,  found 
in  the  works  of  many  greater  poets  than 
Mr.  Doyle.  Even  such  a  giant  as  Victor 
Hugo  confines  his  colors  to  the  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  sea,  the  red  of  the  dawn,  the 
white  of  the  snow,  the  green  of  the  grass 
and  the  leaves,  and  so  on.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  perhaps  not  be  surprised  to  find  in 
Gleams  but  one  or  two  references  to  red, 
the  same  of  green,  one  reference  to  gray, 
one  to  yellow,  and  two  or  three  to  white. 
This  just  about  exhausts  the  list.  Its  brevity 
is  significant  but  not  necessarily  indicative 
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of  ignorance  of  color  on  the  part  of  the 
poet.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  this  omission  because  some  readers  might 

r> 

at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Doyle  was  a  victim  of  verbalism  instead  of 
being  most  probably  just  another  example 
of  a  constitutional  inability  to  use  the  finer 
shades  of  color  in  literary  work.  Or  again, 
he  may  possibly  have  been  indifferent  to 
those  subjects  requiring  color  description 
for  their  understanding. 

It  will  be  noted,  and  here  I  come  to  a 
second  fact,  that  Mr.  Doyle’s  subjects  are 
those  of  a  man  possessed  more  of  a  philos¬ 
ophic  and  religious  temperament  than  of 
the  true  lyric  genius.  Practically  the  whole 
of  his  present  work  is  tinged  with  a  religio- 
philosophic  view  of  life.  And  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  that  there  are  so  few  examples 
of  that  delicate  and  charming  verse  of  which 
Mr.  Doyle  seems  to  be  capable,  but  which 
he  has  so  generally  neglected,  and  which, 
in  the  present  volume,  is  exemplified  by  but 
one  piece,  that  entitled,  “The  Child  and  the 
Birds.”  I  quote  it  here  in  full  because  of 
its  tender  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  soul  of  a  little  child : 

Gleeful-eyed,  she  greets  the  birds, 

Sure  that  they  make  out  her  words. 

Oh,  they  have  no  fonder  friend 
Than  Lucile,  who  loves  to  spend 
Morn  and  eve  on  Joy’s  speedway, 

Calling  them  to  come  and  play. 

How  the  warblers  fix  their  eyes 
On  Lucile,  as  in  surprise 
That  she  does  not  soar  and  sing ! 

For,  it  seems,  they  glimpse  the  wing 
For  high  flight  from  fears  and  cares, 

In  an  innocence  like  theirs. 

In  my  view,  this  poem  is  the  gem  of  the 
whole  collection.  “Snowtime,”  with  its 
rapid  jingle,  is  another  evidence  that  Mr. 
Doyle  is  capable  of  writing  pleasing  lyrical 
verse.  And  there  are  one  or  two  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  kindred  nature.  But  these  would 
appear  to  be  only  sparks  from  the  anvil  on 


which  the  philosophic  pattern  is  being 
beaten  out. 

A  third  fact  is  the  presence  of  so  many 
patriotic  pieces  and,  a  fourth,  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  love  lyrics.  The  two 
or  three  examples  of  this  last  genre  which 
do  appear  are  not  very  successful  or  con¬ 
vincing. 

Patriotic  verse  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  species  of  poetry  which  any  writer  can 
cultivate  with  hope  of  longevity,  let  alone 
immortality.  The  greatest  achievements  in 
this  field  show  not  only  love  of  country, 
but  a  dramatic  ability  combined  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  simplicity  in  expression.  Poets  below 
the  first  rank  when  attacking  patriotic  sub¬ 
jects  are  very  likely  to  fall  into  diffuseness, 
lack  of  symmetry,  and  a  tendency  to  bom¬ 
bast  in  language.  Their  vocabulary  often  is 
too  florid  for  their  subject.  And  the  result 
on  the  reader’s  mind  is  one  of  lack  of  con¬ 
viction,  an  absence  of  enthusiasm,  and,  when 
such  poems  are  multiplied  in  a  more  or  less 
connected  series,  a  feeling  akin  to  impa¬ 
tience.  I  honestly  believe  that,  though  Mr. 
Doyle  doubtless  feels  very  deeply  and  truly 
a  love  of  his  own  country  in  particular,  and 
of  liberty,  democracy,  and  high  ideals  in 
government  in  general,  he  would  have  been 
perhaps  a  little  wiser  had  he  used  the  prun¬ 
ing  knife  a  little  more  actively  in  his  patriotic 
garden.  It  is  not  the  ideas  which  leave  me 
cold,  it  is  their  treatment  which  strikes  me 
as  being  somewhat  uninspiring.  Mr.  Doyle’s 
patriotic  vocabulary  approaches  very  closely 
to  the  forced  or  what  is  vulgarly  called  “the 
high  falutin’.”  His  pieces  would  have  had 
greater  effect  had  they  been  more  simply 
expressed. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Doyle  is  a  student 
of  Plato,  for  in  two  or  three  of  his  sonnets 
(“The  Mystery  of  Love,”  for  instance) 
Socrates’  theory  of  reminiscence,  as  explained 
by  Plato,  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  And 
it  is  equally  apparent  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  present  volume  that  our  poet  is  an 
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earnest  student  of  religious  thought  founded 
on  a  sure  and  abiding  faith  in  the  Infinite 
Love. 

If  I  have  not  been  more  enthusiastic  over 
these  poems,  it  is,  I  think,  principally  be¬ 
cause  I,  myself,  like  a  more  personal  note 
in  verse.  I  love  nature  pieces  where  I  can 
smell  the  flowers  and  the  damp  earth,  where 
I  can  hear  the  birds  sing  and  the  leaves 
rustle,  and  where  I  can  see  the  glint  of  sun 
on  water  and  the  majestic  procession  of  the 
clouds  through  the  heavens.  There  is  very 
little  of  this,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in 
Gleams.  The  result  is  a  certain  effect  of 
coldness.  I  am  reminded  of  a  criticism  of 
Pope’s  translation  of  Homer  which  I  read 
when  a  boy.  The  critic  compared  Homer  in 
the  original  to  a  dew-sparkling  English 
violet,  full  of  beauty,  life,  perfume,  while 
Pope’s  translation  was  like  a  beautifully  cut 
sapphire,  all  brilliance,  but  with  no  real  life 
or  scent  of  its  own.  That  is  how  Gleams 
affects  me.  There  is  plenty  of  chiseling,  an 
infinity  of  references  to  light,  stars,  suns, 
planets  of  all  kinds,  but  little  of  nature.  Do 
not  forget,  however,  that  I  prepared  my 
defense  in  advance  by  saying  that  criticism 
is,  in  my  case  at  any  rate,  merely  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  personal  opinion,  not  based 
perhaps  upon  sufficient  technical  knowledge 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 

Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
in  Journalism  and  Allied  Fields 

by 

Gordon  Lathrop 
Price  50  cents 

American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


ABRAHAM  SLOPAK 

Vocational  Material  for  the  Blind 

Linked  leather  belts,  braided  leather 
bags,  laced  leather  gift  sets. 

332  West  89TH  Street 
New  York  City 


or  natural  temperamental  feeling.  Another 
might  give  an  entirely  different  verdict.  I 
must  be  frank  and,  without  saying  that  the 
poems  in  Gleams  are  not  good  verse,  humbly 
beg  leave  to  remark  that  many  of  them  do 
not  warm  me  to  enthusiasm. 

S.  C.  Swift 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  who  has  spent  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  is  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution. 

Helen  E.  Heyer  is  Research  Assistant 
for  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Research 
of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen¬ 
cies  of  New  Jersey. 

John  Marshall  Parham  is  a  newspaper 
writer  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Lillian  Proctor  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  is 
at  present  Supervisor,  Blind  Relief  Service 
of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

S.  C.  Swift  is  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Graduate  of  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  and  State  Teachers  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  desires  a  teaching  position  with  any 
school  where  a  vacancy  has  occurred.  Has 
had  two  years’  teaching  experience  and  fif¬ 
teen  years’  training  in  piano,  vocal  ensemble, 
and  instruments.  College  major,  music; 
minor,  English.  References.  Arthur  Kowal¬ 
ski,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Accomplished  Violinist,  partially  blind 
for  two  years,  graduate  of  Vienna  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  1905  with  highest 
honors,  and  pupil  of  Professor  Grun,  de¬ 
sires  position  in  blind  institution.  Has  had 
thirty-four  years  teaching  and  playing  ex¬ 
perience.  Advanced  pupils  a  specialty.  Can 
conduct  orchestra ;  teaches  chamber  music ; 
speaks  German  and  English ;  has  wide  violin 
concert  repertoire.  Josef  Wolfe,  1088  East 
180th  Street,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □Associate  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


TALKING  BOOKS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Following  are  the  Talking  Book  records  that  may  be  purchased  at  cost  through 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (All  orders  not  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  will  be  sent  C.O.D.) 


Baldwin,  H.  W. 

R.M.S.  Titanic  (1  record)  $1.00 

Bible 

John  (4  records)  4.00 

Luke  (5  records)  5.00 

Mark  (3  records)  3.00 

Matthew  (4jd  records)  4.50 

The  Psalms  (9  records)  9.00 

Carroll,  Gladys 

As  the  Earth  Turns  (15  records)  15.00 

Carroll,  Lewis 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (5  records)  5.00 

Christie,  Agatha 

Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach 

(10  records)  10.00 

Coleridge,  Samuel  T. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 

Mariner  (1  record)  1.00 

Delafield,  E.  M. 

Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady 

(9  records)  9.00 


(On  the  back  of  the  last  record  of  this 
book  is  The  Thing’s  the  Play,  by 


O.  Henry) 

Dickens,  Charles 

A'  Christmas  Carol  (6  records)  6.00 

Dumas,  Alexander 

Zodomirsky’s  Duel  (1  record)  1.00 

Hilton,  James 

Lost  Horizon  (11  records)  11.00 

Jarrett,  Cora 

Night  Over  Fitch’s  Pond 

(12  records)  12.00 

Kelland,  Clarence  Budington 

The  Cat’s  Paw  (10  records)  10.00 

Kipling,  Rudyard 

The  Brushwood  Boy  (2  records)  2.00 

Lang,  Don 

Rajah  and  Barry  (1  record)  1.00 

Masefield,  John 


The  Bird  of  Dawning  (11  records)  11.00 
Maupassant,  Guv  de 

The  Necklace},.  ,,  ,  AA 

Happiness  \  ^  recoid)  1.00 

Murray,  W.  H.  H. 

How  John  Norton  Kept  His 

Christmas  (3  records)  3.00 

(On  the  back  of  the  last  record  of  this 
book  is  The  Pine  Tree,  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen) 


Patriotic  Documents 

Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (2  records) 

Washington’s  Farewell  Address 
and  Letter  to  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  (2  records) 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  First  Inaugural  Address, 
and  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural 
Address  (1  record) 

Rawlings,  M.  K.  and  F.  Tomkins 

Alligators  (1  record) 


Shakespeare,  William 
As  You  Like  It  }  ,  x 

Selected  Sonnets  \  (  ieC01  5  ) 
Hamlet  (7  records) 

Macbeth  )  x 

Selected  Sonnets  f  ^  rec01  s) 
Merchant  of  Venice  (5  records) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (5  records) 


Short  Story  Collections 

O.  Henry  and  Bret  Harte 
The  Gift  of  the  Magi;  Babes  in 
the  Jungle;  Complete  Life  of 
John  Hopkins;  While  the 
Auto  Waits;  Tennessee’s  Part¬ 
ner;  The  Man  of  No  Account; 
Brown  of  Calaveras;  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp;  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat;  Mis¬ 
sion  Dolores;  High  Water- 
Mark;  A  Lonely  Ride;  The 
Idyll  of  Red  Gulch;  John 
Chinaman;  Miggles;  From  a 
Back  Window  (11  records) 


Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  Other 
Stories  : 

The  Man  Without  a  Country 
(Hale)  ;  The  Pit  and  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  (Poe)  ;  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger  (Stockton)  ;  The  Princess 
and  the  Puma  (O.  Henry)  ;  T he 
Perfect  Tribute  (Andrews)  ; 
The  Match  (Curwood) 

(9  records) 

Wilder,  Thornton 

Tpie  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey 
(6  records) 

Wodehouse,  P.  G. 

Very  Good,  Jeeves  (16  records) 


$2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


11.00 

9.00 

6.00 

16.00 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE! 


NOW  for  the  first  time  you  can  give  to  a  blind  friend  a  machine  which 
will  read  aloud  to  him  by  the  hour.  The  Talking  Book  machine  repro¬ 
duces  on  long-playing  phonograph  records  complete  books.  Each  record  plays 
for  more  than  a  half-hour,  and  an  entire  novel  may  be  recorded  on  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  12-inch  discs.  Talking  Books  may  now  be  borrowed  from  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  serving  as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
without  cost  to  the  blind.  Without  the  machine,  of  course,  the  Talking  Books 
are  useless. 

The  Talking  Book  machine  is  a  specialized  type  of  phonograph 
equipped  to  reproduce  long-playing  records.  The  electric  models 
contain  a  built-in  radio  at  no  extra  cost.  Prices  from  $42.00  to 
$45.00  plus  express.  A  spring-driven  model  without  radio  or  loud 
speaker  is  available  for  $22.00.  Deliveries  are  now  being  made. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  only  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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A  VOLUNTEER  SOCIAL  WORKER  SPEAKS 

By  Florentina  Caras  Leipniker 


A  VOLUNTEER  in  social  work,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  the  handicapped : 
what  are  the  reasons  impelling  one  to  be¬ 
come  such  a  volunteer,  what  are  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  step  to  the  work  and 
to  the  volunteer?  In  the  field  of  social  work 
for  the  handicapped,  what  is  the  function 
of  the  volunteer? 

A  surplus  of  money,  a  surplus  of  time, 
accidental  association,  pity,  a  desire  or  feel¬ 
ing  of  duty  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  even 
ennui  may  be  among  the  manifold  sources 
of  the  wish  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  one 
or  several  of  the  many  organizations  estab¬ 
lished  for  social  service.  The  opportunities 
for  volunteer  service  to  the  handicapped  are 
many  and  varied,  but  by  no  means  do  they 
all  fall  in  the  categories  of  expressed  sym¬ 
pathy  or  the  donation  of  money. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  volunteer  would 
realize,  early  in  his  career,  that  one  who 
is  blind  or  crippled  varies  from  others 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  physically  handicapped 
for  life,  provided  he  is  normal  mentally. 
The  crippled  or  blind  person  thinks  the 
same  thoughts  and  has  the  same  hopes,  de¬ 


sires,  and  ambitions  as  his  more  fortunate 
brother.  His  physical  handicap  alone  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  assuming  his  rightful  place 
in  the  struggle  of  life.  If  he  will  keep  this 
thought  in  mind,  the  volunteer  will  have  a 
firmer  bond  of  understanding  with  those 
whom  he  would  help. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  easiest  form  of 
volunteer  service  is  the  giving  of  money 
from  a  surplus  over  one’s  needs.  It,  of 
course,  requires  considerable  thought  on  the 
problem  of  wise  bestowal,  and  careful  ad¬ 
ministration  where  it  will  do  only  good. 

Sympathy  with  his  less  fortunate  brother 
is  an  essential  qualification  of  the  volunteer 
— a  sympathy  not  necessarily  expressed  in 
words,  but  one  that  will  inspire  efforts,  on 
the  part  of  the  volunteer,  to  help  the  handi¬ 
capped  one  adjust  himself  to  life. 

Probably  the  greatest  weakness  in  volun¬ 
teer  social  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  such 
work  is  not  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
volunteer  himself.  Necessary  to  others  as 
this  volunteer  service  may  be,  the  volunteer’s 
first  duty  is  to  his  family,  his  job,  and  to 
his  primary  object  in  living.  Having  con- 
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ceded  to  volunteer  service  this  subsidiary  po¬ 
sition,  a  volunteer  finds,  however,  that  his 
social  service  work  still  has  a  tremendous 
importance  in  his  own  life  as  well  as  in 
the  lives  of  those  whom  he  would  aid.  It 
brings  with  it  consequences  that  are  far- 
reaching  and  vital,  not  only  to  those  for 
whom  he  works,  but  to  himself  and  to  the 
community. 

For  the  most  part,  the  earlier  services  of 
a  volunteer  are  usually  small.  He  helps, 
often,  because  a  friend  has  asked  him  to, 
or  because  a  pitiful  condition  has  come  to 
his  notice.  As  the  scope  of  his  work  broadens 
his  interest  grows,  and  he  must  make  an 
evaluation  of  what  he  is  doing  and  what  he 
can  do,  as  well  as  what,  as  a  member  of 
society,  he  is  duty-bound  to  do. 

A  volunteer,  who  has  only  personal  ef¬ 
fort  and  thought  to  give,  is  confronted  with 
a  problem  complicated  by  many  considera¬ 
tions.  At  times  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  what  appear  to  be  conflicting  loyalties. 
Often,  fear  of  hurting  the  sensibilities  of  a 
few  individuals  in  a  group  makes  the  volun¬ 
teer  hesitate  to  take  action,  or  to  encourage 
methods  of  procedure  that  would  benefit  a 
larger  group  in  the  long  run.  His  pity  for 
an  individual  may  clash  with  the  execution 
of  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  which  is 
aimed  at  establishing  this  same  individual  in 
a  position  where  he  can  help  himself.  He 
fears,  above  all,  to  pain  even  one  of  these 
handicapped,  and  this  fear  conflicts  with 
his  efforts  to  benefit  them  and  aid  them  in 
finding  their  rightful  places  in  the  world. 

Constant  contact  with  the  professional  so¬ 
cial  workers  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 


volunteer  in  reaching  his  goal  of  helpful¬ 
ness.  The  volunteer  knows  that  his  greatest 
service  is  one  that  supplements  the  trained 
workers’  efforts;  he  fills  in  spaces  that  the 
trained  worker  does  not  reach.  The  trained 
social  worker  must,  of  necessity,  view  the 
handicapped  in  a  manner  more  impersonal 
than  does  the  volunteer.  This  does  not  at 
all  mean  that  he  is  coldly  professional;  for 
he  would  not  have  made  social  service  a 
career,  had  he  not  been  warm-hearted  and 
generously  enthusiastic.  The  volunteer,  com¬ 
ing  to  his  task  with  a  fresh  viewpoint, 
eager  desire,  and  keen  interest  in  doing  the 
work  he  has  undertaken,  can  serve  as  a 
liaison  between  the  social  service  agency  and 
the  public  at  large.  Interpretation  to  the 
public  of  what  the  social  service  agencies 
are  doing,  should  offer  the  volunteer  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  valuable  service.  The  clarify¬ 
ing  of  many  mistaken  conceptions  on  the 
part  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  procedure 
and  problems  of  agencies  is  often  of  great 
value  to  such  organizations,  and  this,  too,  is 
a  task  that  volunteers  can  undertake. 

Once  a  volunteer  has  enrolled  in  social 
service  work,  he  will  find  tasks  that  are 
varied — some  saddening,  it  is  true ;  some  not 
romantic ;  some  at  times  trying  and  discour¬ 
aging.  However,  as  he  goes  on  in  his  self- 
appointed  task,  he  will  find  satisfaction  in 
trying  to  ease  lives  that,  but  for  him,  would 
be  harder.  Always  he  will  find  inspiration 
and  happiness  in  helping  over  hard  spots 
minds,  hearts,  and  bodies  that,  but  for  his 
efforts,  might  falter  still  more  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  through  life. 


A  BLIND  PRACTICE  TEACHER  IN  A  SIGHTED  CLASS 

By  William  A.  Kelly,  Ph.D. 


IS  IT  possible  for  a  blind  student,  even 
though  his  academic  work  has  been  supe¬ 
rior,  to  become  an  effective  teacher  of  a 
sighted  class  on  the  secondary  school  level? 

This  problem  confronted  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Creighton  University  early 
in  January,  1935,  when  a  blind  senior  stu¬ 
dent,  Edward  Kuncel,  sought  permission 
to  undertake  the  regular  practice-teaching 
routine  requisite  for  the  First  Grade  High 
School  Certificate  in  Nebraska.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  previous  training  and 
accomplishments  of  this  blind  student  had 
given  the  members  of  the  Department  con¬ 
siderable  respect  for  his  capabilities.  Not 
only  was  he  superior  in  his  academic  work, 
but  he  also  had  been  an  excellent  student 
in  the  classes  in  the  Department  which  dealt 
with  the  theory,  history,  methods,  and  psy¬ 
chological  foundations  of  education.  The 
chief  difficulty  presented  by  his  request,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  fact  that,  if  he  did  undertake 
practice-teaching,  his  class  would  have  to  be 
composed  of  sighted  pupils.  This  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  two  factors :  First,  the  Omaha 
Public  Schools  have  no  classes  for  the  blind ; 
secondly,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
located  in  another  city,  and  distance  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  doing  his  practice-teaching 
there. 

Several  very  important  implications  arose 
out  of  this  difficulty.  There  is  a  principle 
in  psychology  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mind  which  was  not  first  in  the  senses.  All 
knowledge  is  dependent  upon  and  condi¬ 
tioned  by  sensation.  Yet  here  was  a  young 
man  who,  during  all  his  life,  had  been  se¬ 
verely  handicapped  in  the  use  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  sense  for  learn¬ 


ing,  namely,  vision.  Visual  sensations,  visual 
perceptions,  visual  imagery  for  him  were 
totally  lacking.  Furthermore,  most  pupils 
are  “eye-minded,”  that  is,  they  learn  chiefly 
through  visual  sensation,  perception,  and 
imagery.  How  could  a  blind  student  who 
had  never  experienced  a  visual  sensation, 
who  had  never  formed  a  visual  percept  or 
image,  guide  and  direct  effectively  the  learn¬ 
ing-process  of  a  group  of  sighted  high  school 
pupils,  particularly  when,  for  the  majority  of 
that  group,  the  basic  factor  in  the  learning- 
process  was  visual  experience? 

Our  respect  for  the  ability  and  capacities 
of  Edward  Kuncel  led  us  to  believe  that 
he  could  accomplish  this  seemingly  impossi¬ 
ble  task.  So,  early  in  February  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  a  tenth-grade  class  in  American 
History,  in  the  University  High  School. 
This  class  was  a  very  heterogeneous  group. 
It  was  composed  of  thirty-six  boys  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Four,  very  bright;  five, 
above  average;  twenty,  average;  and  seven, 
slow  pupils.  The  regular  practice-teaching 
routine  requires  the  student  teacher  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  to  teach  one  period  per  day  for 
eighteen  weeks.  Edward  Kuncel  observed 
for  one  week  and  taught  for  seventeen 
weeks.  Not  only  was  he  able  to  guide  and 
direct  effectively  the  learning-process  of  this 
class  of  sighted  pupils,  but  also  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  this  task  in  a  manner  equal 
to  that  of  any  sighted  instructor.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  stated,  with  all  justice,  that  his 
work  was  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  many 
sighted  instructors.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  describe  what  this  blind  practice 
teacher  accomplished,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
how  he  accomplished  such  excellent  results. 
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To  understand  fully  the  accomplishments 
of  Edward  Kuncel,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
present  something  of  his  previous  training 
and  experiences.  He  was  born  on  October 
6,  1913.  An  accident  in  early  infancy  caused 
his  blindness.  In  1920,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
he  entered  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Nebraska  City,  and  completed  his 
elementary  school  work  there  in  1928.  Ill¬ 
ness,  however,  necessitated  his  absence  for 
practically  the  entire  year  of  1923-24,  so 
that  he  actually  completed  his  work  in  seven 
years.  He  then  decided  to  attempt  to  do  his 
secondary  school  work  in  a  public  high 
school.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1928,  he 
entered  the  Omaha  South  High  School  and, 
completing  the  regular  College  Preparatory 
Curriculum  in  three  years,  graduated  in 
1931  with  an  A  record.  During  his  high 
school  career  Edward  achieved  distinction 
in  debate  and  served  as  captain  of  the  de¬ 
bating  team.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
student  council  and  was  elected  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Honor  Society.  In  addition,  he  was 
awarded  the  Omaha  World  Herald  Scholar¬ 
ship,  an  award  made  by  that  newspaper  to 
the  outstanding  student  in  each  graduating 
class  of  the  Omaha  High  Schools.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  to  the  writer,  Principal  R.  M. 
Marrs  of  the  Omaha  South  High  School 
made  the  following  comments : 

Edward  Kuncel  has  an  all-A  high  school 
record  of  which  four  units  of  high  school 
work  were  transferred  to  us  from  the  State 
School  at  Nebraska  City.  He  was  permitted 
to  enter  during  the  fall  of  1928,  carrying 
three  units  as  an  experiment  with  the  idea 
that  we  might  be  able  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  go  further. 
He  found  his  way  around  our  building, 
which  accommodates  2800  students,  with  the 
greatest  of  ease.  His  work  was  done  con¬ 
sistently  at  the  highest  level  of  the  class. 
There  was  no  question  after  this  first  term 
as  to  what  he  might  be  able  to  do.  There 
was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  either  stu¬ 
dents  or  teachers  as  to  his  right  to  the  high 


rating  which  was  given  him.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  showed  unusual  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  material  covered  in  class  and  in  the 
assignments.  He  was  an  expert  in  the  use 
of  a  typewriter,  using  the  touch  system  to 
great  advantage  and  turning  in  work  that 
was  consistently  beautiful.  He  was  also  pro¬ 
ficient  in  taking  notes  in  braille  which  served 
him  well,  not  only  in  preparation  of  daily 
lessons,  but  also  for  whatever  reviews  he 
might  find  advantageous. 

We  might  go  on  in  more  detail,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  was  recognized  at  all  times 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  all 
classes  and  in  all  activities.  When  a  junior 
he  became  interested  in  debating  and  im¬ 
mediately  became  very  useful  on  the  debating 
squad.  It  was  during  his  junior  year  that  he 
was  elected  to  our  student  council  where  he 
served  very  effectively  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  committees  and  in  the  highest  offices. 
He  developed  an  all-round  interest  in  the 
school  as  a  whole  to  the  extent  that,  when  the 
time  came  for  distributing  honors,  he  was 
easily  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  no  one  on 
either  the  faculty  or  student  body  doubting 
his  right  to  the  position.  Our  faculty  pre¬ 
dicted  for  him  outstanding  success  in  col¬ 
lege  and  were  happy  to  note  the  very  un¬ 
usual  progress  he  made  during  the  four 
years  of  his  undergraduate  work.  I  predict 
for  him  a  future  of  unusual  service  in  the 
field  of  education  should  he  continue  in  that 
field. 

In  September,  1931,  he  entered  Creighton 
University  as  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  completed  the  regu¬ 
lar  undergraduate  curriculum,  majoring  in 
history,  minoring  in  English  and  sociology, 
as  well  as  the  required  courses  in  education 
for  the  First  Grade  High  School  Certificate. 
Throughout  his  college  career  he  maintained 
an  A  average  and  was  graduated  in  June, 
1935,  magna  cum  laude. 

In  undertaking  the  routine  of  practice¬ 
teaching,  Edward  Kuncel  made  use  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  guided  and  characterized  his 
entire  career,  namely,  to  act  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  a  normal  individual.  As  in  the  case 
of  any  other  practice-teacher,  his  start  was  a 
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visit  to  the  room  where  his  class  was  to  be 
conducted,  to  secure  information  regarding 
the  physical  equipment  of  the  room.  Through 
the  sense  of  touch  he  became  familiar  with 
blackboard  space,  size  of  the  bulletin  board, 
number  and  size  of  maps,  position  of  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  number  and  arrangement 
of  desks.  Within  five  minutes,  although  he 
had  bumped  into  desks  and  stumbled  several 
times,  he  had  acquired  all  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  which  a  sighted  instructor  would 
have  gained  by  visual  observation.  He  was 
then  ready  to  attend  formal  class  recitations 
and  to  “observe”  the  methods  by  which  the 
classwork  was  conducted.  His  procedure 
was  to  take  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  class¬ 
room  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  voices 
and  names  of  the  pupils  in  the  class.  After 
two  periods  of  concentrated  attention,  he 
was  able  to  recognize  each  of  the  thirty-six 
voices  and  to  construct  a  seating  chart.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to 
know  something  more  about  his  pupils  than 
their  seating  positions,  he  made  it  a  practice 
to  have  lunch  each  day  with  small  groups  of 
them.  Thus,  he  was  able  to  know  each  pupil 
so  well  that  he  learned  to  recognize  his 
voice  at  any  time.  In  addition,  this  informal 
association  with  his  pupils  enabled  him  to 
acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  in¬ 
terests  and  ambitions. 

With  this  preliminary  information,  he 
was  ready,  at  the  end  of  one  week  of  ob¬ 
servation,  to  begin  the  actual  task  of  teach¬ 
ing.  In  preparation  for  his  first  classroom 
presentation  he  had  his  reader  go  over  the 
assigned  lesson  twice.  While  the  reading 
was  being  done,  he  listed  in  braille  the  items 
which  he  wished  to  discuss  with  his  class. 
These  notes  were  made  on  small  slips  of 
paper  which  could  easily  be  held  in  one  hand. 
Each  day’s  work  was  prepared  in  this  way 
throughout  the  entire  semester,  his  notes 
really  constituting  a  daily  lesson  plan.  More¬ 
over,  he  had  developed  his  memory  well  and 
could  easily  retain  all  the  details  of  the  as¬ 


signment.  His  notes  and  lesson  plans  were 
distinctly  superior  to  those  of  most  sighted 
instructors.  In  addition,  he  had  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  read  these  notes 
with  his  fingers  and  thus  avoided  that  rather 
awkward  technique  so  common  to  practice- 
teachers,  namely,  paying  more  attention  to 
notes  than  to  pupils.  Through  the  eyes  of 
his  readers  he  kept  himself  well  informed  in 
all  the  material  in  his  field  and  was  able  to 
make  references  to  additional  materials  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  his  class. 

In  questioning  his  pupils,  he  made  full 
use  of  the  information  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  regarding  the  interests  of  each.  He 
distributed  his  questions  well,  calling  upon 
each  pupil  at  least  once  during  the  class 
period,  and,  like  any  teacher,  he  endeavored 
to  call  frequently  upon  the  inattentive  pupils. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  matter  of 
inattentiveness  caused  him  relatively  little 
difficulty.  He  made  every  effort  to  present 
the  material  in  an  interesting  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  manner.  Furthermore,  he  was  always 
alert  to  the  slightest  signs  of  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion,  to  the  very  slight  noises  that  resulted 
from  rattling  of  seats,  crumpling  of  paper, 
scraping  of  feet,  and  other  indications  of 
restlessness.  Throughout  his  period  of  prac¬ 
tice-teaching  he  made  use  of  the  following 
devices  and  techniques :  daily  outlines  of 
material ;  preparation  tests ;  written  sum¬ 
maries  of  chapters ;  tests  for  mastery  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  or  unit  of  work;  out¬ 
side  readings ;  and  reports  in  the  form  of 
floor  talks. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  of  his 
practice-teaching  wras  his  method  of  han¬ 
dling  the  mapwork  so  essential  in  history. 
Each  day  he  selected  one  of  the  average  or 
brighter  pupils  to  confer  with  him  regarding 
the  location  of  sections  and  places  which 
were  to  be  discussed  in  the  following  day’s 
assignment.  This  pupil  pointed  out  on  the 
maps  each  section  or  place  mentioned  and 
when,  during  the  recitation,  mention  was 
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made  of  a  particular  section  or  place,  the 
pupil’s  task  was  to  go  to  the  map  and  indi¬ 
cate  on  it  the  place  mentioned.  It  is  our  con¬ 
viction  that  this  method  not  only  aided  the 
class,  but  also  served  the  instructor’s  purpose 
very  well.  It  enabled  him  to  continue  to  face 
his  class  and  to  avoid  inviting  any  inatten¬ 
tion  that  might  be  the  result  of  turning  to 
a  map,  in  order  to  indicate  thereon  places 
under  discussion.  That  oUr  practice-teacher 
was  familiar  with  the  maps  is  evident  from 
one  incident  which  occurred  in  his  class.  A 
pupil  could  not  locate  the  place  at  which 
a  certain  battle  took  place  during  the  Civil 
War.  Apparently  aware  of  just  what  was 
the  difficulty,  the  instructor  told  the  pupil 
he  would  find  the  place  just  below  the  state 
line,  in  the  northeastern  corner. 

Blackboard  work  was  handled  in  a  similar 
way.  He  selected  several  pupils  who  could 
write  legibly  on  the  blackboard,  and  when¬ 
ever  this  type  of  visual  instruction  was  neces¬ 
sary,  one  of  these  pupils  wrote  on  the 
blackboard  the  new  vocabulary  terms,  or 
whatever  else  was  required.  Our  blind  student 
believed  that  this  gave  him  again  the  added 
advantage  of  being  able  to  face  his  class  and 
thus  direct  attention  effectively. 

The  matter  of  administering  tests  was  well 
taken  care  of  in  the  following  manner.  The 
questions  were  read  to  the  class,  and  any 
misunderstanding  arising  from  the  type  of 
question  or  concerning  the  material  was 
cleared  up  by  explanation.  His  questions 
were  so  constructed  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  his  pupils  to  cheat:  they  were 
chiefly  “thought  questions.”  Where  facts 
were  required,  the  questions  were  such  that, 
if  the  pupil  were  tempted  to  look  up  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  his  book,  it  would  require  the  entire 
period  to  look  up  the  answers  to  one  question. 
By  walking  around  the  room  during  the  tests 
and  examinations,  our  practice-teacher  was 
able  to  minimize  whispering.  Notes  or 
“cribs”  will  make  some  noise  even  though 
it  be  very  slight.  But  this  instructor  had  de¬ 


veloped  his  auditory  sense  to  such  a  degree 
of  acuity  that,  on  several  occasions,  he  ap¬ 
prehended  his  pupils  making  use  of  these 
aids  and  promptly  removed  both  the  cribs 
and  the  test  papers.  Again,  when  a  pupil 
stopped  writing  for  any  length  of  time,  he 
immediately  became  suspicious  and  walked 
over  to  the  pupil’s  desk.  In  correcting  test 
and  examination  papers,  he  endeavored  to 
check  answers  thoroughly  to  determine  any 
very  close  similarities  among  pupils  whose 
seating  positions  might  have  enabled  them  to 
copy.  His  reader  read  the  tests  and  exami¬ 
nation  papers  to  him,  and  he  corrected  the 
answers  at  that  time.  In  grading  papers  he 
made  notes  in  braille  and  then  made  a  type¬ 
written  copy  for  the  official  records. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  Edward  Kun- 
cel  believed  that  he  enjoyed  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage.  His  pupils  in  general  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  handicap. 
In  fact,  several  of  his  pupils  reported  that 
it  was  the  general  experience  of  the  class 
that,  after  the  first  few  days,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  this  practice-teacher  as  blind  or 
even  as  handicapped.  They  advanced  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  the  facts  that  his  work  was  in¬ 
teresting;  that  he  kept  his  class  stimulated 
and  alert  throughout  the  entire  period;  that 
he  possessed  a  valuable  store  of  informa¬ 
tional  sidelights  on  the  material  covered ; 
that  he  did  not  use  a  book  and  hence  seemed 
to  be  more  attentive  to  his  class.  He  won 
and  held  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  pupils. 
Hence,  no  disciplinary  problems  arose. 

Naturally  one  question  comes  to  mind, 
namely,  was  he  successful  in  his  work?  If 
tests  prove  anything,  he  was  more  than  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  number  of  his  pupils  who  failed, 
on  comparable  tests,  dropped  from  twelve 
in  his  first  test  to  no  failures  and  only  two 
conditions  in  his  last  examination.  No  small 
part  of  our  blind  practice-teacher’s  satis¬ 
faction  with  himself  and  his  work  came  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  pupils  showed 
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I  remarkable  improvement  during  the  time  the 
class  was  under  his  direction. 

Something  of  the  philosophy  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  his  report  on  his  experiences  as 
a  practice-teacher : 

I  have  not  tried  to  teach  history  for  its 
own  value.  I  hope  that  from  the  course  the 
students  may  have  a  little  better  appreciation 
of  the  conditions  which  produced  the  present 
position  of  the  United  States.  If  they  have 
a  little  better  appreciation  of  those  condi¬ 
tions,  I  am  certain  that  they  will  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  events  which  are  to  follow  in 
the  near  future.  I  believe  that  history  should 
train  a  student  to  interpret  coming  events, 
not  because  history  repeats  itself,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  will  be  able  to  discover  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  brought  about  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Once  these  conditions  are  known  the 
problem  becomes  less  complicated. 

In  reaching  this  end  I  believe  I  have 
trained  these  students  to  think.  I  am  not  so 
conceited  that  I  believe  that  all  of  them  have 
been  aided  in  thinking,  but  I  am  certain  that 
some  of  the  students  have  received  at  least 
a  little  assistance  in  learning  how  to  think. 
Factual  material  is  always  most  distasteful 
to  the  students.  As  a  result  I  tried  to  link 
all  my  assignments  to  conditions  which  are 
now  similar  to  those  about  which  they  were 
studying. 

In  answer  to  the  question  with  which  the 


writer  opened  this  article,  we  may  conclude 
with  confidence  that  our  blind  practice- 
teacher  was  capable  of  guiding  and  directing 
effectively  and  efficiently  the  learning-process 
of  a  sighted  high-school  class.  To  substan¬ 
tiate  our  conclusion,  we  offer  the  statement 
made  by  the  critic-teacher,  under  whose  di¬ 
rection  Edward  Kuncel  worked,  that  our 
student-teacher  was  the  best  practice-teacher 
sent  to  the  class  in  the  ten  years  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  critic-teacher.  Furthermore, 
the  critic-teacher  rated  our  blind  practice- 
teacher  as  highly  superior  on  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points : 

Personality.  Appearance;  manner;  voice; 
interest  in  pupils;  tact;  self-control  and 
poise. 

Preparation.  Knowledge  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  ;  recognition  of  needs  of  individual 
pupils ;  effective  use  of  texts  and  sources ; 
command  of  English ;  correlation  of  work. 

Teaching  skill.  Motivation;  technique  of 
questioning ;  exposition  and  explanation ; 
technique  in  directing  study;  skill  in  testing 
achievement;  pupil  response. 

Classroom  management.  Routine  work  of 
class ;  disciplinary  control ;  handling  of 
problem  cases ;  conservation  of  time,  energy, 
and  effort;  co-operation  secured. 

Achievement.  Student’s  growth ;  teaching 
power;  attitude  toward  profession. 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  VISION 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


TEACHERS  employed  in  schools  for  the 
blind  soon  discover  that  every  grade 
includes  pupils  of  such  varying  abilities  and 
conditions  that  few  statements  about  a  grade 
as  a  whole  are  true  of  all  the  individuals 
in  the  grade.  Differences  in  the  cause  of 
blindness  and  in  accompanying  physical  de¬ 
fects  ;  differences  in  the  age  at  which  vision 
is  lost  and  in  the  time  at  which  instruction 
without  the  use  of  the  eyes  is  begun;  vari¬ 
ations  in  pre-school  education  for  those  los¬ 
ing  vision  in  babyhood  and  variations  in 
speed  of  adjustment  for  loss  of  vision 
through  accident  or  disease;  differences  in 
the  amount  of  vision  remaining  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  attitudes  and  behavior  conse¬ 
quent  upon  this — all  combine  to  make  a 
school  grade  a  very  complex  unit;  while  a 
whole  school  for  the  blind  includes  so  many 
types  of  pupils  that,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
it  is  perhaps  one  of  our  most  heterogeneous 
groups  of  children. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  shed 
light  upon  the  status  of  the  blind  school 
population  through  special  studies  of  se¬ 
lected  groups.  In  The  Teachers  Forum  for 
May,  1934,  the  writer  presented  the  available 
evidence  concerning  the  effect  upon  school 
success  of  such  factors  as  the  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness,  the  age  at  incidence,  the  age  at  entrance 
to  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  the  sex  of 
the  pupils;  on  the  effect  of  the  degree  of 
blindness  he  could  only  quote  the  general 
impression  of  teachers,  and  Pechstein’s1  con¬ 
clusions  from  a  study  of  grades  in  one 
school,  that  pupils  with  no  useful  vision  tend 

1  Pechstein,  Louis  A.  “Factors  Influencing  the 
School  Success  of  the  Blind.”  School  and  Society , 
Vol.  XIX,  1924,  pp.  47-52. 


to  do  better  work  than  those  with  a  little 
vision,  because  the  possession  of  a  little 
vision  renders  the  latter  unwilling  to  rely 
upon  touch  as  the  totally  blind  do,  causing 
dissipation  of  effort,  insufficient  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  fingers,  and  generally  poor 
schoolwork.  The  present  article  takes  up 
again  the  question  of  the  possible  influence 
of  the  amount  of  vision. 

The  recent  survey  of  various  schools  for 
the  blind  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind,  introducing  a  standard  method  of 
classification  for  degrees  of  vision,  gives  us 
the  data  for  a  new  study.  The  question  was 
precipitated  by  a  letter  from  a  school  super¬ 
intendent  who  sent  in  a  table  of  figures 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that,  in  his  school 
at  least,  intelligence  went  down  as  vision 
went  up ;  i.e.,  that  pupils  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  vision  tended  to  have  the  highest 
intelligence  quotients,  while  with  an  increase 
of  vision,  the  level  of  mentality  tended  to 
fall.  He  naturally  wanted  to  know  whether 
this  was  true  of  other  schools,  and,  if  so, 
what  explanation  might  be  made  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  A  circular  letter  was  then  sent 
to  a  number  of  schools  in  which  the  survey 
of  vision  had  been  completed  and  the  pupils 
were  known  to  have  been  recently  measured 
with  the  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Tests. 
This  article  gives  the  results  for  1367  pupils 
in  nine  schools  for  the  blind. 

For  each  school  a  scatter  diagram  was 
made  showing  the  distribution  of  I.  Q.’s  in 
each  of  the  following  vision  groups: 

1.  Totally  blind,  or  light  perception  only 

2.  2/200  but  less  than  5/200  vision 

3.  5/200  but  less  than  10/200  vision 

4.  10/200  but  less  than  20/200  vision 
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Table  I.  Median  I.  Q.’s  by  Schools  and  Vision  Groups 

WHOLE  VISION  GROUPS 

NO.  OP  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  GROUP  I  GROUP  2  GROUP  3  GROUP  4  GROUP  5  GROUP  5a  GROUP  5b 


Total  No.  of  Pupils 

1367 

537 

201 

I . 

IOO 

100 

103 

II . 

93 

97-5 

90 

Ill . 

IOI 

hi 

103 

IV . 

90- 5 

93 

90 

V . 

97 

100 

90 

VI . 

98 

104 

88 

VII . 

IOI 

109 

88 

VIII . 

103 

109 

102.5 

IX . . 

94 

102 

100 

5.  20/200  vision 

5a.  More  than  20/200  up  to  and  including 
20/70  vision 

5b.  More  than  20/70  vision 

The  median  I.  Q.  for  each  vision  group 
was  then  calculated  and  curves  plotted  to 
show  the  trends  of  intelligence  through  the 
vision  groups  in  each  school.  The  median  for 
each  school  as  a  whole  was  also  calculated. 
Table  I,  above,  gives  the  results. 

When  these  figures  are  plotted  in  curves, 
a  fairly  clear  downward  trend  appears  in  the 
median  I.  Q.’s  in  succeeding  vision  groups, 
though  there  is  an  upward  swing  in  the 
later  groups  in  some  of  the  schools.  In  all 
the  schools  the  first  group,  totally  blind, 
stands  above  the  median  for  the  school  as 
a  whole,  except  in  School  I  where  the  median 
is  the  same ;  vision  group  1  also  stands  above 
groups  2,  3,  and  4  in  practically  every  school, 
the  exceptions  being  that  vision  group  2  is 
higher  in  School  I  and  group  5  is  higher  in 
School  V ;  vision  group  1  stands  above 
groups  5  and  5a  in  seven  schools  and  above 
group  5b  in  the  three  schools  reporting 
I.  Q.’s  for  more  than  one  case  in  group  5b. 
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highest  in  intelligence,  and  although  the 
curves  are  irregular,  the  trend  is  downward 
for  intelligence  as  the  degree  of  vision  in¬ 
creases. 

Considering  the  similarity  of  the  curves, 
it  seemed  justifiable  to  combine  the  results 
from  all  the  schools,  thus  giving  more  sig¬ 
nificant  numbers  of  cases  for  each  vision 
group.  The  data  for  all  the  boys  and  girls 
were  first  assembled  separately  in  two  scat¬ 
ter  diagrams  and  then  combined.  The  table 
below  (Table  II)  gives  the  results  in  numeri¬ 
cal  form. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table,  that 
the  median  I.  Q.  for  vision  group  1  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  group  when  the 
boys  in  all  the  schools  are  considered  to¬ 
gether,  when  the  girls  are  considered  to¬ 
gether,  and  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  com¬ 
bined  ;  and  that  there  is  a  general  downward 
trend  in  the  I.  Q.’s  as  one  moves  into  the 
groups  having  more  vision.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  figures  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls  are  quite  similar.  The  range  of 
I.  Q.’s  for  the  two  sexes  is  also  quite  simi- 


Table  II.  Median  I.  Q.’s  by  Vision  Groups,  All  Schools  Combined 


Boys  and  Girls  Combined. : 

Boys . 

Girls . 


ALL  VISION 

VISION  GROUPS 

GROUPS 

1 

2 

3 
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5 

5a 

5b 

96 
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90 
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97 
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97 
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95 
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lar,  the  highest  I.  Q.  among  the  734  boys 
being  164  and  the  lowest  being  45  ;  while  for 
the  633  girls  we  find  the  highest  at  158  and 
the  lowest  at  42.  This  corresponds  with  the 
former  comparisons  of  blind  boys  and  girls 
in  the  results  both  of  achievement  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests,  as  discussed  in  the  article 
in  The  Teachers  Forum  for  May,  1934,  and 
justifies  us  in  combining  our  data  in  a  single 
scatter  diagram  (see  opposite  page).  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  are  101  more  boys  than 
girls. 

This  scatter  diagram  has  been  prepared 
for  several  reasons.  It  presents  in  readily 
accessible  form  the  data  for  1367  pupils, 
with  which  the  results  of  any  further  school 
to  be  studied  can  easily  be  compared.  It 
shows  the  distribution  of  I.  Q.’s  for  each 
vision  group  and  the  curve  formed  by  their 
medians.  It  makes  evident  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  vision  groups,  not  only  in  num¬ 
bers  involved,  but  in  the  range  of  scores  and 
their  location  with  reference  to  the  medians. 
Teachers  would  perhaps  expect  to  find  most 
of  the  very  high  I.  Q.’s  in  the  low  vision 
groups,  as  is  the  case,  but  it  may  be  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  discover  that  the  majority  of  the 
very  low  scores  also  are  in  the  low  vision 
groups.  Some  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
find  so  many  pupils  (135  pupils,  nearly  10% 
of  the  total)  in  groups  5a  and  5b,  where  the 
amount  of  vision,  more  than  20/200,  would 
seem  to  make  them  suitable  candidates  for 
sight-conservation  classes.  Others  will  be 


disturbed  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  use  of 
intelligence  tests,  there  are  still  53  boys  and 
51  girls  with  intelligence  quotients  below  70,  * 

the  conventional  limit  below  which  pupils 
are,  at  least  tentatively,  classed  as  feeble¬ 
minded. 

The  main  contribution  of  the  scatter  dia¬ 
gram  is  its  definite  answer  to  the  question 
raised  in  this  paper,  Does  intelligence  go 
down  as  vision  goes  up?  The  curve  of  me¬ 
dians  makes  it  quite  plain  that  this  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

No  explanation  of  this  fact  seems  to 
emerge  from  a  study  of  our  figures,  but  it 
must  be  sought  through  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  and  practices  which  determine 
the  admission,  retention,  and  discharge  of 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  curves  for  the  different  schools 
suggest  that  a  variety  of  factors  must  be 
at  work,  and  raise  the  question  whether  the 
adoption  of  a  common  policy  might  not  be 
an  advantage.  The  table  below  (Table  III) 
may  give  some  hint  of  the  factors  involved. 

This  table  shows  marked  differences  in 
the  make-up  of  the  various  schools,  and  it 
would  seem  more  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  differences  reflect  different  policies  of 
selection,  retention,  and  discharge  than  that 
such  marked  variations  exist  in  the  blind 
populations  of  the  nine  states  involved.  Of 
course,  differences  in  the  examination  rec¬ 
ords  made  by  different  physicians  may  be 
another  factor.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to 


Table  III.  Relative  Sizes  of  the  Different  Vision  Groups 
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find  the  proportion  of  totally  blind  pupils 
varying  from  53  per  cent  down  to  19  per 
cent,  while  in  group  5,  where  pupils  have 
20/200  vision,  the  proportion  runs  from  1 
per  cent  up  to  28  per  cent.  It  is  still  more 
surprising  to  find  such  considerable  num¬ 
bers  in  groups  5a  and  5b,  since  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
recommends  that  children  having  from  20/- 
200  to  20/70  vision  (group  5a)  should  be 
in  sight-saving  classes,  except  in  special 
cases,  and  that  those  with  more  than  20/70 
vision  (group  5b)  should  be  in  the  regular 
public  school  classes. 

Several  factors  have  been  suggested  which 
may  be  of  importance  in  determining  the 
school  population  of  blind  pupils  and  so 
have  some  effect  upon  the  apparent  relation¬ 
ship  of  intelligence  to  amount  of  vision.  It 
would  seem  likely  that  children  who  are  con¬ 
spicuously  blind  would  be  more  likely  to  seek 
admission  to  schools  for  the  blind  than  chil¬ 
dren  with  some  vision ;  but  after  being  tested 
or  tried  out  in  the  grades,  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  mental  scale  might  be  more  readily 
discharged  as  uneducable  than  pupils  of 
similar  low  mentality  who  had  some  useful 
vision.  The  latter  might  be  retained  for  their 
practical  value  in  the  school  and  because 
they  give  promise  of  becoming  valuable  citi¬ 
zens  when  trained  in  manual  occupations  at 
the  school.  We  notice  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  boys  as  girls  in  vision  group  5b,  which 
seems  to  fit  in  with  this  handy-man  hy¬ 
pothesis. 

Outside  the  schools  for  the  blind,  another 


process  may  be  going  on,  at  the  same  time, 
which  would  also  tend  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  those  with  low  intelligence  and 
high  vision.  In  the  public  schools,  a  certain 
number  of  children  are  doing  poor  work, 
and  a  study  of  the  situation  may  show  that 
a  number  of  them  have  defective  vision. 
Probably  they  are  also  defective  in  intelli¬ 
gence;  for  a  bright  child  can  often  succeed 
with  very  poor  eyes.  But  the  defective  vision 
might  readily  be  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  poor  schoolwork,  and  the  children  sent 
to  schools  which  specialize  in  methods  of 
teaching  those  with  poor  vision,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  another  increase  in  the  high-vision  low- 
intelligence  group.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
schools  receive  a  certain  number  of  high- 
vision  pupils  of  good  intelligence,  those  who 
have  been  in  sight-saving  classes  through 
the  grades  and  have  to  turn  to  a  school  for 
the  blind  for  their  high  school  course.  An¬ 
other  factor  produces  a  contrary  effect. 
Since  it  is  easier  to  place  pupils  who  have  a 
little  vision,  and  a  school  would  naturally 
recommend  a  bright  pupil  in  preference  to 
a  dull  one,  the  consistent  drafting  off  of 
the  top  of  the  high-vision  group  would  leave 
a  residue  overloaded  with  the  less  intelligent. 
There  may  be  other  factors  operating  locally. 
Each  superintendent  must  work  out  his  own 
explanation  of  the  figures  his  school  yields. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  nine  schools  we  have  studied,  there  is 
an  inverse  relation  between  vision  and  men¬ 
tality;  i.e.,  that  intelligence  goes  down  as 
vision  goes  up. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AND  THE  BLIND 


The  Social  Security  Act,  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  14,  includes  a  section 
(Title  X)  which  provides  Federal  assistance 
to  states  which  are  paying  relief  to  the  needy 
blind. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  first 
introduced  last  January,  an  amendment  was 
immediately  drafted  to  provide  $1,500,000 
of  Federal  money  for  assistance  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  in  the  work  of  “locating  blind 
persons,  providing  facilities  for  diagnosis 
and  care  of  their  eye  conditions,  vocational 
training,  employment,  home  teaching,  and 
other  social  service,”  and  for  special  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  education,  recreation,  and 
employment  of  the  blind.  This  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  workers  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country  lent  their  support. 

The  Senate  Committee,  however,  substi¬ 
tuted  an  amendment  to  provide  $3,000,000 
for  assistance  to  states  which  had  blind  re¬ 
lief  programs  conforming  to  certain  re¬ 
quirements,  similar  to  the  plan  for  old  age 
assistance,  and  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  this  form. 

Senator  Wagner,  sponsor  of  the  original 
bill,  offered  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  request  of  Helen  Keller,  a  further 
amendment  to  provide  that  one  half  of  the 
proposed  funds  might  be  used  to  reimburse 
states  for  expenditures  for  “locating  blind 
persons,  diagnosing  their  eye  conditions,  and 
training  and  employment  of  the  blind”  and 
also  providing  that  state  blind  relief  laws 
should  contain  definitions  of  blindness  and 
of  need  acceptable  to  the  Social  Security 
Board.  This  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Since,  however,  the  bill  had  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  different  forms,  it 


was  referred  to  a  joint  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee  of  House  and  Senate  to  have  the  dif¬ 
ferences  removed  by  mutual  agreement. 
This  Conference  Committee  eliminated  Sena¬ 
tor  Wagner’s  amendment,  and  the  bill  was 
finally  passed  by  both  bodies  with  Title  X 
providing  Federal  assistance  for  “money 
payments  to  blind  persons.” 

In  order  to  participate  in  these  Federal 
funds,  a  state  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must 
“(1)  provide  that  it  shall  be  in  effect  in  all 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and,  if  ad¬ 
ministered  by  them,  be  mandatory  upon 
them;  (2)  provide  for  financial  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  State;  (3)  either  provide  for 
the  establishment  or  designation  of  a  single 
State  agency  to  administer  the  plan,  or  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  or  designation  of 
a  single  State  agency  to  supervise  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  plan.;  (4)  provide  for 
granting  to  any  individual,  whose  claim  for 
aid  is  denied,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  before  such  State  agency;  (5)  provide 
such  methods  of  administration  (other  than 
those  relating  to  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  personnel)  as  are 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  plan;  (6)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  will  make  such  re¬ 
ports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  in¬ 
formation,  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to 
time  require,  and  comply  with  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports;  and  (7)  pro¬ 
vide  that  no  aid  will  be  furnished  any  in¬ 
dividual  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  any 
period  with  respect  to  which  he  is  receiving 
old-age  assistance  under  a  State  plan.”  The 
Social  Security  Board  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  fulfills  these  conditions  “except 
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that  it  shall  not  approve  any  plan  which 
imposes,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  aid 
to  the  blind  under  the  plan — (i)  Any  resi¬ 
dence  requirement  which  excludes  any 
resident  of  the  State  who  has  resided  there¬ 
in  five  years  during  the  nine  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  application  for  aid  and 
has  resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  application ;  or 
(2)  Any  citizenship  requirement  which  ex¬ 
cludes  any  citizen  of  the  United  States.” 

Under  the  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  to  each  state  which  has  an  approved 
plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  “(O  an  amount, 
which  shall  be  used  exclusively  as  aid  to 
the  blind,  equal  to  one  half  of  the  total  of 
the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
aid  to  the  blind  under  the  State  plan  with 
respect  to  each  individual  who  is  blind  and 
is  not  an  inmate  of  a  public  institution,  not 
counting  so  much  of  such  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  individual  for  any  month  as 
exceeds  $30,  and  (2)  five  per  centum  of  such 
amount,  which  shall  be  used  for  paying 
the  costs  of  administering  the  State  plan  or 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  or  both,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  plan  does  not 
provide  a  direct  Federal  pension  to  blind 
individuals,  nor  does  it  directly  increase  the 
amount  which  a  state  or  county  pays  to  a 
blind  person.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
fact  that  Federal  funds  are  available  to 

i 

the  states  will  lead  to  more  generous  relief 
payments  to  blind  individuals  by  those  states 
which  now  have  blind  relief  laws  in  opera¬ 
tion  but  have  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  and  to  the  enactment  of  suitable  leg¬ 
islation  by  states  wrhich,  up  to  the  present, 


have  made  no  provision  by  law  for  their 
needy  blind  people. 

An  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  appropriation  bill  which  was 
before  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass  before  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned,  and,  as  a  consequence,  no 
Federal  funds  are  at  present  available  for 
aid  to  the  blind.  It  is  hoped  that  an  appro¬ 
priation  may  be  passed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  next  Congressional  session  which  begins 
in  January. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  states  which  al¬ 
ready  have  blind  relief  laws  in  operation 
will  have  to  amend  these  laws  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  the  requirements 
set  up  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  before  they  will  be  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance.  Pennsylvania,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Wisconsin  have  already  passed 
such  amendments,  and  many  other  states  are 
planning  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
in  the  near  future. 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  should 
result  in  great  benefits  to  needy  blind  per¬ 
sons,  although  it  may  be  some  time  before 
these  benefits  can  be  fully  realized  in  every 
state ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  equally 
vital  problems  of  vocational  training  and 
employment  for  the  blind  for  which  adequate 
state  funds  are  so  often  lacking,  and  which 
receive  no  Federal  assistance  under  the  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further 
legislation  will  be  passed  by  Congress  to 
supplement  state  funds  for  training  and 
placement  service  and  so  provide  for  the 
blind  people  of  this  country,  “not  charity, 
but  a  chance.” 


CHICKENS  LAY  GOLDEN  EGGS 

By  Harris  Turner 


KING  SOLOMON  had  a  thousand 
wives,  and  ever  since  his  time,  wise 
men  in  many  countries  have  tried  to  get 
along  in  the  world  by  keeping  a  thousand 
hens.  Blind  men  have  tried  it.  Cecil  Purkis, 
sightless  survivor  of  the  Canadian  army,  is 
trying  it  at  his  home  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
little  town  of  Preston  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
For  eight  years  Mr.  Purkis,  his  hens,  and 
the  depression  have  milled  about  in  a  three- 
cornered  tussle,  and  Mr.  Purkis  has  won 
the  decision,  with  the  hens  a  good  second, 
and  depression  groggy,  but  still  menacing. 

“In  the  years  of  the  depression,”  I  asked 
him,  “was  there  one  year  in  which  you  actu¬ 
ally  lost  money?” 

“Was  there  a  year  in  which  I  made  any 
money?”  said  he.  I  could  not  answer  the 
question. 

Many  blind  persons  have  tried  to  en¬ 
hance  their  income  by  keeping  poultry.  So 
have  many  seeing  people.  Most  of  them, 
blind  or  seeing,  have  failed.  The  case  of 
Cecil  Purkis  is  interesting  because  he  is  one 
of  the  blind  adventurers  into  the  dangerous 
business  of  commercial  poultry-raising,  who 
has  survived.  Reluctant  as  he  is  to  admit 
that  he  is  making  money,  and  perhaps  he 
is  not,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  holding  his 
own  and  getting  himself  into  such  a  position 
that,  with  the  return  of  anything  like  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  he  will  be  able  to  abandon 
all  “ifs”  when  asked  whether  or  not  he  is 
making  a  profit. 

“As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,”  says  Mr.  Pur¬ 
kis,  “I  know  there  is  money  in  chickens ; 
for  I  have  put  a  lot  of  money  into  them.  My 
next  move  is  to  get  it  out  of  them.” 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out,  Cecil 


Purkis  was  a  carpenter  with  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  a  wife,  and  a  couple  of  children.  When 
he  lost  his  sight,  he  was  a  soldier.  When  he 
got  to  England  and  found  himself  at  St. 
Dunstan’s,  he  was  a  puzzled  citizen — but  a 
man  of  resource  and  good  cheer.  He  looked 
over  what  St.  Dunstan’s  had  to  offer,  in 
the  way  of  training,  with  an  alert  mental 
eye  which  could  see  as  much  as  a  lot  of 
physically  perfect  ones.  At  St.  Dunstan’s  he 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  poultry-raising 
and  also  discovered  that  his  handicap  did 
not  entirely  eliminate  his  ability  to  push  a 
saw  and  wield  a  hammer.  He  came  back  to 
Canada  with  some  knowledge  of  eggs, 
chickens,  and  hens,  and  an  idea  that  he  could 
“make  good”  as  a  poultry  farmer.  He  took 
further  instruction  at  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College:  for  a  time  he  was  an  instruc¬ 
tor  there. 

“Ah,”  the  reader  will  say,  “without  this 
extensive  and  expensive  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  blind  man  could  not  make  the  business 
go.”  I  asked  Mr.  Purkis  about  this.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  a  course  in  some  agricul¬ 
tural  college  was  helpful  but  not  essential. 
“The  essential  information  is  available  in 
pamphlets  and  circulars  issued  by  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  state  colleges.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  things  have  worked 
out,  students  from  the  agricultural  college 
visit  the  Purkis  farm,  not  to  impart  ideas, 
but  to  glean  them.” 

“How  many  birds  can  a  blind  man  han¬ 
dle?”  I  asked  him. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “when  I  started  in,  I 
thought  about  three  hundred  would  be  all 
he  could  take  care  of,  but  now  I  do  not 
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know  how  many  he  could  handle,  provid¬ 
ing  he  had  the  thing  systematized.” 

“How  many  do  you  handle  now  ?” 

“About  eight  hundred.” 

“What  percentage  of  your  income  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  eggs,  the  sale  of 
baby  chicks,  and  the  sale  of  fowl  and 
chickens  for  food?” 

“Now  you’re  asking  me  something.  I’m 
not  a  bookkeeper  or  a  statistician.  I’m  a 
poultry  man.” 

“Do  you  keep  track  of  the  eggs  each  hen 
lays  ?” 

“No,”  he  replied. 

I  thought  that  all  poultry-men  now-a-days 
kept  an  adding  machine  and  a  date-stamp¬ 
ing  device  fastened  to  each  laboring  hen, 
and  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  was 
so  uninterested  in  arithmetic. 

“If  I  had  five  hundred  hens,  and  it  took 
me  a  minute  to  collect  the  egg  from  each 
nest,  record  its  source,  and  fix  up  the  trap- 
nest  again,  how  long  would  it  take  me  ?” 

I  suggested  five  hundred  minutes  as  a 
reasonably  accurate  figure.  In  a  moment  I 
had  it  worked  to  a  finer  basis  and  declared, 
as  a  result  of  the  calculation,  that  it  would 
take  eight  and  one-third  hours. 

“If  your  flock  is  laying  an  average  of 
one  hundred  fifty  eggs  per  year  per  hen, 
it’s  going  all  right,”  he  said. 

“How  do  you  detect  the  loafers?” 

He  gave  me  an  adequate  explanation,  but 
I  am  not  sure  what  it  was.  It  was  here  that 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ways,  habits, 
sound,  shape,  and  general  demeanor  of  hens 
came  into  use.  When  he  interviewed  a  hen, 
something  told  him  whether  she  was  a  hard¬ 
working  member  of  the  community  or  a 
birth-controller.  If  any  of  Purkis’  hens  had 
an  idea,  when  they  started  to  work  for  him, 
that  they  could  slip  something  over  on  him 
because  he  could  not  see,  they  have  gotten 
over  it. 

Experience  must,  of  course,  be  relied 
upon  to  teach  a  poultry-man  a  certain  amount 


of  poultry-sense.  If  he  can’t  develop  that, 
he  had  better  stay  away  from  chickens. 
Blind  men,  who  know  their  birds,  can  dis¬ 
cover  the  state  of  their  health,  their  men¬ 
tal  anxieties,  their  favorite  sports,  and  their 
eligibility  for  a  further  extension  of  their 
lease  on  life  by  the  sound  of  them,  the  feel 
of  them,  and  their  departure  from  normal 
conduct.  “But,”  said  Mr.  Purkis,  “a  man 
who  cannot  see  cannot  detect  disease  or 
lice  as  quickly  as  a  sighted  man.  I  lose  no 
greater  percentage  of  my  chickens  from 
sickness,  vermin,  or  rodents  than  sighted 
competitors,  but  I  take  no  chances.  I  do 
not  rely  entirely  upon  my  own  intuition  or 
inspection.” 

“How  do  you  clean  out  the  house  and 
collect  the  eggs  ?”  I  asked  him.  Purkis  and  I 
went  out  to  inspect  the  henhouse.  Mr.  Pur¬ 
kis  has  made  use  of  his  ingenuity  in  this 
henhouse ;  for  he  felt  it  necessary  to  evolve 
some  means  by  which  his  handicap  would 
not  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  more  time 
than  a  sighted  poultry-keeper  would  need. 

You  doubtless  have  seen  a  tov  circular 
railway  track.  If  you  can  imagine  anything 
like  that,  with  the  outer  rail,  some  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  joined  to  the  inner  rail 
by  dozens  of  wooden  cross-bars,  and  imagine 
the  whole  contraption  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  hanging  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  you  have  imagined  the  Purkis 
chicken-roost.  It  is  a  circular  ladder  three 
feet  wide  and  slung  horizontally,  four  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  henhouse. 

Beneath  this  roost  are  the  nests — a  com¬ 
plete  circle  of  nests,  the  continuous  flat 
roof  of  which  forms  the  dropping-board 
under  the  roost.  There  is  a  pole  in  the 
center  of  the  ring,  running  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling.  To  this  pole  is  attached  a 
heavy  wooden  bar,  the  end  of  which  pro¬ 
jects  a  foot  beyond  the  dropping-board,  and 
on  the  bar  is  a  heavy  iron  scraper  the  width 
of  the  board.  When  it  is  cleaning  time,  Mr. 
Purkis  simply  lowers  the  scraper  to  the 
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board,  takes  hold  of  the  handle  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  ring,  and  walks  around  his  hen¬ 
house,  pushing  his  scraper  before  him.  In 
two  minutes  the  henhouse  is  clean,  the  bar 
and  the  scraper  hooked  out  of  the  way. 

The  floor  of  the  nests  is  sloping.  Half 
the  bottom  of  each  nest  is  covered  by  a  sort 
of  false  floor,  which  is  level  and  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  sloping  bottom  to  permit 
an  egg  to  roll  under  the  false  floor  or  shelf. 
As  the  egg  rolls  beneath  the  false  floor  or 
shelf,  it  comes  to  rest  in  a  shallow,  movable 
trough,  which  runs  through  every  nest  and 
forms  a  complete  circle.  It  is  really  a  wooden 
carrier-belt,  passing  through  every  nest  by 
means  of  holes  cut  in  the  side-partitions  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  operation  of  collecting  eggs 
is  obvious.  The  collector  stands  at  an  opening 
in  the  circular  battery  of  nests  and  pulls 
the  belt  around,  picking  off  the  eggs  as  they 
come  within  reach.  The  trough  or  belt,  of 
course,  has  to  support  practically  no  weight 
and  is  made  of  such  light  material  that  it 
can  be  pulled  around  through  all  the  nests, 
without  the  necessity  of  having  it  run  on 
rollers  or  bearings.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pur- 
kis  does  not  know  which  egg  comes  from 
what  nest  or  which  hen,  but  instead  of  egg¬ 
gathering  taking  him  hours,  it  takes  him 
minutes.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  can  clean  a  house  and  collect  the  eggs 
of  half  a  hundred  hens,  and  he  does  it  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  any  sighted  man. 

Cecil  Purkis  also  shows  ingenuity  in  the 
methods  of  watering  and  feeding  his  flock. 
His  hatchery,  which  has  a  capacity  of  thirty 
thousand  eggs,  is  of  the  most  modern  type : 
moreover,  he  is  busily  at  work  on  a  giant 
brooder  embodying  some  principles  of  his 
own  invention.  As  another  example  of  Pur¬ 
kis’  practical  ingenuity  in  overcoming  an 
obvious  difficulty,  it  may  be  recorded  that 
he  avoids  damaging  or  injuring  his  baby 
chicks  by  moving  amongst  them  in  his  bare 
feet.  Although  the  enterprise  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  handled 


by  Mr.  Purkis  alone,  and  one  of  his  sons 
is  fully  occupied  around  the  hatchery,  there 
is  no  operation  in  connection  with  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  eggs,  the  hatchery,  the  chicks, 
or  the  hens  that  is  beyond  the  skill  of  this 
blinded  soldier. 

When  people  ask  Purkis  his  advice  as  to 
going  into  the  poultry  business,  he  tells  them 
not  to  do  so.  He  says  that,  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  business,  a  man  must  be  able 
to  make  his  work  a  pleasure.  He  calls  his 
place  the  “Overall  Hatcheries,”  and  that 
word  “Overall”  means  something,  for  it  is 
the  uniform  Purkis  wears  during  most  of 
the  daylight  hours.  He  tells  people  not  to 
go  into  the  business  and  he  is  right;  not 
because  no  one  should  raise  poultry,  but 
because  the  only  man  who  is  liable  to  make 
a  success  of  it,  is  the  fellow  who  will  go 
into  it  contrary  to  all  the  advice  that  can 
be  pushed  towards  him.  If  a  prospective 
chicken-raiser  is  deterred  by  advice  or 
warnings,  he  has  not  the  makings  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  chicken-man. 

Is  it  any  business  for  a  blind  man?  Yes, 
if  the  blind  man  is  like  Purkis :  if  he  has 
ingenuity;  if  he  has  patience;  if  he  has  the 
capacity  to  learn ;  if  he  has  a  high  personal 
liking  for  the  company  of  chickens ;  if  he  has 
no  objection  to  work;  if  he  has  a  little  capi¬ 
tal.  Some  capital  seems  to  be  essential.  “I 
am  a  pensioner,  otherwise  I  could  not  have 
speculated  as  I  have,”  says  Mr.  Purkis. 

Of  all  agricultural  pursuits,  poultry-rais¬ 
ing  is  undoubtedly  the  one  in  which  the 
handicap  of  blindness  is  less  severe  than  in 
any  other.  It  presents  no  serious  problems 
which  a  competent  blind  person  cannot  mas¬ 
ter.  If  you  are  a  blind  man  and  you  take 
Purkis’  advice,  you  won’t  go  into  this  busi¬ 
ness.  If,  however,  you  ignore  his  advice, 
you  may  go  into  it;  and  if  you  have  skill, 
perseverance,  patience,  and  intense  love  of 
the  job,  as  well  as  plain  ordinary  obstinacy, 
you  may  make  a  success  of  it.  It  can  be  done ; 
it’s  being  done ! 
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SO  VAST  and  problematic  is  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf-blind  (to  use  the  term 
with  which  I  am  more  familiar),  that  to 
answer  it  with  an  adequate  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  were  impossible. 

Their  occupational  and  recreational  op¬ 
portunities  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  esti¬ 
mated  either  by  natural  ability  or  by  the 
result  of  preliminary  education.  It  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  the  chances  of  fu¬ 
ture  success  are  more  favorable  to  those 
who  lose  their  sight  and  hearing  in  late 
childhood  and  early  adolescence.  They  then 
have  an  intelligible  vocabulary,  and  with 
careful,  regular  practice  they  should  retain 
the  power  of  speech.  Being  young,  they  are 
more  teachable,  more  energetic,  more  enter¬ 
prising,  and  with  mental  flexibility  to  utilize 
in  developing  equally  both  the  motor  and 
the  intellectual  sections  of  the  brain.  This  is 
essential  not  alone  to  the  attainment  of  an 
even  balance  in  temperament,  but  also  to 
stimulate  and  inspire  the  physically  impris¬ 
oned  mind  which,  thus  nourished  and  per¬ 
suaded,  will  find  cheerful  satisfaction  in 
healthy  toil  and  profitable  enjoyment  in  the 
priceless  treasures  to  be  sought  and  found 
in  an  ever  increasing  wealth  of  braille  lit¬ 
erature. 

At  this  period  should  be  urged  the  ambi¬ 
dexterous  receiving  of  the  manual  spelling. 
This  advice  is  not  general  with  modern  in¬ 
structors,  though  its  practicability  is  indis- 

Note — The  above  article  won  the  Helen  Keller 
Award.  This  winning  essay  was  sent  in  by  “Em- 
tee,”  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Taylor,  and 
was  printed  in  The  New  Beacon  by  permission  of 
the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Deaf. 


putable.  Those  who  have  benefited  by  the 
achievement  know  how  to  appreciate  its 
value,  know  how  great  is  the  alleviation  of 
aching  strain  caused  by  holding  the  arm  too 
long  in  the  same  position.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  one  guide  will  serve  two  deaf- 
blind  people,  walking  between  them,  if  there 
be  no  alternative,  and  reaching  across  to  talk 
on  the  farthest  hand  of  the  one  on  the  left 
is  most  inconvenient  and,  to  a  sensitive  per¬ 
son,  is  sometimes  very  embarrassing  through 
attracting  the  curiosity  of  passers-by.  Added 
to  these  considerations  is  that  of  the  hand’s 
liability  to  injury.  Even  a  nasty  cut,  com¬ 
mon  to  basket-makers  and  others  who  must 
sometimes  use  sharp  tools,  is  often  both 
painful  and  unsightly,  distressing  alike  both 
to  speaker  and  listener,  and  since  Nature  has 
provided  two  ears  to  hear  with,  why  not  use 
two  hands  when  these  are  needed  as  substi¬ 
tutes  ? 

To  all  who  have  given  the  subject  more 
than  a  passing  thought  it  will  be  obvious 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  a  remunerative 
professional  career  is  denied  the  deaf-blind. 
In  general  handicrafts  their  opportunities 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  open  to  the 
hearing-blind,  with  whom  they  may  success¬ 
fully  compete.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  hand  serving  both  for  sight 
and  hearing  has  an  added  strain  on  its 
power  of  endurance  and  must  not  be  taxed 
too  severely.  This  salient  point  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  discussing 
augmentary  grants. 

As  the  monotony  of  silence  during  the 
hours  of  labor  is  unrelieved  by  the  exchange 
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of  little  pleasantries  with  fellow-workers, 
their  employment  should  be  such  as  offers 
the  greatest  variety,  or  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  concentration.  Among  work  in 
which  men  can  be  engaged  may  be  mentioned 
boot-  and  shoe-repairing,  the  making  of 
baskets  in  different  shapes  and  patterns, 
gardening,  the  binding  of  embossed  books, 
and  sash-line  making.  Copying  braille  for  a 
few  hours  daily  is  good  for  either  sex.  For 
women:  knitting  by  hand  various  garments 
in  fancy  designs,  weaving,  the  making  of 
toys,  artificial  flowers,  raffia  work,  light 
basket-making,  and  to  use  both  knitting  and 
sewing  machines.  Whenever  convenient  to 
do  so,  the  undertaking  of  light  housework 
should  be  encouraged,  the  exercise  being  a 
wholesome  tonic  to  mind  and  body.  Those 
with  exceptional  domestic  tendencies  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  A  sensitive  hand  placed  on  the  handles 
of  saucepans  or  kettles  can  tell  by  vibrations 
what  the  blind  with  hearing  can  tell  by 
sound.  The  more  useful  they  are  taught  to 
be,  the  more  capable  they  become  of  man¬ 
aging  for  themselves  in  emergencies  of 
illness,  or  untoward  accidents  to  their  care¬ 
takers,  and  the  lighter  will  be  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  their  caretaking,  and  less  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  finding  suitable  ac¬ 
commodation  for  them  in  respectable  homes. 

In  cases  where  the  character  is  unformed, 
the  talents  latent,  the  temperament  uncer¬ 
tain,  waste  of  energy  and  disappointment 
both  to  teacher  and  to  pupil  might  be  avoided 
by  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  reliable  and 
qualified  psychologist  in  deciding  the  indus¬ 
trial  training. 

Far  greater,  perhaps,  may  seem  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  occupational  opportunities 
for  those  to  whom  this  dual  handicap  comes 
in  adult  age.  Yet  among  them  there  are 
some  who — when  not  too  old — accept  this 
dispensation  of  relentless  fate  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  courage  and  adaptability,  which 
should  win  for  them  the  esteem  and  admira¬ 


tion  of  all.  For  not  only  have  they  to  accus¬ 
tom  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  semi¬ 
isolation  which  this  austere  limitation  im¬ 
poses;  not  only  have  they  to  discover  by 
entirely  new  methods  the  means  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  their  own  maintenance,  but  by  slow 
and  painful  process  they  must  construct, 
metaphorically  speaking,  an  auditory  sub¬ 
way  for  the  transmission  of  word-traffic 
from  the  fingers  to  the  brain.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  greater  sympathy  and  pa¬ 
tience  are  called  for  on  the  part  of  their 
instructors,  and  more  especially  from  their 
deaf-blind  comrades  who,  having  learned  the 
manual  alphabet  in  their  plastic  youth,  and 
speedily  acquired  efficiency,  are  apt  to  be 
supercilious  and  to  dub  those  later  arrivals 
in  “the  land  of  dark  silence,”  as  “dense,” 
or  “lazy,”  and,  not  too  kindly,  insinuate 
remissness  in  practising  on  their  own  hands. 
It  should  be  more  widely  known  that  this 
self -practice,  though  effecting  fluency  in 
manual  talking,  renders  no  assistance  to 
manual  reading.  The  hand  when  talking  is 
subconsciously  obeying  the  dictates  of  the 
conscious  mind,  which  does  not  need  to  be 
told  what  it  is  telling  the  fingers  to  say. 
Consequently,  by  this  means  no  impetus  of 
word-vibration  is  given  to  increase  the 
sensibility  of  this  new  hearing  capacity. 
Such  aid  must  be  given  by  the  hand  of  an¬ 
other.  Even  to  the  aged  and  incompetent 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  doing 
whatever  is  possible  to  alleviate  their 
grievous  isolation. 

The  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
deaf-blind  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
there  are  many  to  whom  their  work  is  their 
only  real  source  of  recreation,  their  refuge 
from  despair,  the  vehicle  through  which 
they  receive  the  blessing  of  Divine  solace, 
the  surest  rest  from  the  weariness  of  en¬ 
forced  idleness. 

The  educated  will  ever  delight  in  reading 
and  correspondence.  In  this  they  are  for- 
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tunate  to  be  living  in  an  age  when  so  many 
braille  books  and  magazines  are  available. 

To  the  active,  out-of-door  exercise  is  both 
a  recreation  and  a  constitutional  necessity, 
yet  few  are  they  who  volunteer  to  act  as 
guides  in  this  much  needed  service.  It  should 
be  obligatory  for  local  Associations  for  the 
Blind  to  provide  paid  helpers  to  visit  these 
less  fortunate  ones,  to  take  them  for  walks, 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  exchange 
visits  one  with  another,  to  arrange  social 
gatherings  where  they  can  enjoy  heart-to- 
heart  finger-chat,  to  aid  them  to  attend 
Divine  services,  to  teach  pastime  occupations 
to  those  who  have  had  no  previous  training, 
and  to  urge  the  learning  of  the  Moon  type 
where  braille  is  found  to  be  too  compli¬ 
cated.  The  feasibility  of  these  suggestions 
is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  in  these  days 
there  are  very  few  leisurely  people,  and  a 
great  number  who  find  it  incumbent  on 
themselves  to  supplement  their  slender  in¬ 
comes  :  this  would  be  one  means  of  doing  so. 

To  the  younger  generation  should  be 
given  facility  to  enjoy  the  healthy  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  dancing,  and  here,  probably,  the 
seeing-deaf  would  be  the  best  partners,  as 
they  themselves  are  directed  in  their  steps 
by  the  action  of  time-beating  which  might 
easily  be  transmitted  by  a  system  of  dots 
and  dashes,  tapped  from  one  or  more  fingers 
without  seriously  disturbing  the  position  of 
the  guiding  hand.  Dancing  would  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of 
agility  and  quick  response  to  guiding  pres¬ 
sure. 

Adapted  cards,  dominoes,  chess,  draughts, 
etc.,  open  the  way  to  enjoyable  table  games 
with  the  animating  thrills  of  friendly  con¬ 
tests.  But  the  key  to  golden  opportunities 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
though  he  himself  may  not  yet  realize  this 
fact.  It  may  be,  in  the  near  future,  both 
his  pleasure  and  privilege  to  turn  that  key 
and  to  fling  wide  the  door  to  far-reaching 
possibilities.  By  making  compulsory  the 


teaching  of  the  manual  alphabet  to  every 
normal  child  in  all  elementary  schools,  the 
whole  situation  would  be  revolutionized.  A 
child  of  average  ability  could  learn  this 
alphabet  within  thirty  minutes,  and  a 
weekly  practice  of  fifteen  minutes  would 
serve  to  imprint  it  indelibly  on  the  mind, 
nor  would  this  time  be  lost  even  to  the  child 
who  may  never  come  into  contact  with  the 
deaf,  for  the  practice  would  facilitate  the 
memorizing  of  spelling.  There  are  other  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  the  suggestion  which, 
however,  are  not  germane  to  this  discussion. 

Children  in  their  innocent  sweetness,  their 
spontaneous  affection,  combined  with  intel¬ 
ligent  finger-prattle,  would  be  as  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  to  the  many  sad  ones  who,  in 
answer  to  necessary  questions,  get  little 
more  than  “yes”  and  “no,”  given  by  a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  or  an  irritating  tap  on  the 
hand,  so  harmful  to  those  whose  nerves  are 
strained  almost  to  breaking  pitch.  As  these 
children  grow  to  ages  of  more  general  serv¬ 
ice  and  companionship,  and  later  to  the  full 
responsibilities  of  life,  how  transforming 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  world  of  the  deaf- 
blind  !  Those  dark,  depressing  clouds  of  un¬ 
utterable  loneliness  would  be  lifted,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  accommodation  on  the 
plea  of  the  landlady’s  inability  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  them  would  be  removed,  and  even 
their  peculiarities  might  vanish,  for  these, 
more  often  than  not,  are  the  creation  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  others  who, 
failing  to  make  themselves  understood,  are 
themselves  unable  to  understand.  And  then 
again,  the  peculiarities  are  sometimes  the  re¬ 
sult  of  severe  isolation  and  sordid  environ¬ 
ment,  too  long  endured.  With  every  hand 
capable  of  answering  questions,  giving  de¬ 
sirable  information,  imparting  interesting 
items  of  current  events,  and  of  lighting  the 
way  for  them  with  words  of  kindness,  they 
would  follow  the  trend  of  daily  life  around 
them  and  instead  of  being  embittered  by 
seemingly  cruel  or  indifferent  neglect,  their 
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lives  would  be  sweetened  by  the  soul-enrich¬ 
ing  grace  of  understanding  sympathy.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  surest  way  to  their  social 
and  spiritual  happiness  lies  in  this  direction. 
Must  they  still  wait,  crying  from  beneath 
the  altar  of  sacrificial  affliction:  “How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long?”  But  though  the  root 
of  this  glorious  tree  of  promise  should  be 
planted  in  the  soil  of  to-day,  its  fruits  are 
the  optimistic  dream  of  an  ideal  future,  and 
many  are  the  sad  ones  who  will  have  gone 
hence  before  its  fulfilment.  We  must  think 
of  more  immediate  opportunities. 

Most,  if  not  all,  recreational  opportunities 
depend  for  their  existence  on  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  kindness  of  others.  Even  in  the  case 
of  paid  helpers  the  pleasure  given  and  the 
assistance  rendered  would  be  of  little  worth 
if  those  engaged  were  wholly  without  the 
right  sentiments,  and  were  actuated  solely 
by  self-interest.  Perhaps  to  no  others  is  this 
truth  more  patent  than  to  the  deaf-blind 
themselves.  They  have  suffered  acutely  from 
the  distressing  peculiarity  of  their  position. 
The  attitude  towards  them  of  the  public 
majority  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  :  “Poor  things ;  what  exhausting  work 
to  entertain  them” ;  the  hearing-blind  seldom 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  manual  alphabet 
and  express  no  desire  to  learn  it ;  the  seeing- 
deaf  seldom  have  sufficient  vocabulary  to 
make  conversation  intelligible.  Yet  in  each 
of  these  three  classes  are  individual  excep¬ 
tions  ;  enthusiastic,  warm-hearted  sympa¬ 
thizers  whose  devoted  service  the  recipients 
acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation. 

But  the  ineffectual  pity,  the  indifference, 
and  the  incapacity  more  than  justifies  the 
claim  of  the  deaf-blind  for  an  individual 
society,  officered,  in  part,  by  members  drawn 
from  their  own  ranks  to  aid  in  superintend¬ 
ing  its  management.  Such  a  society  has  been 
founded  and  should  be  accepted,  not  as  a 
rival  society,  but  rather  as  an  infant  sister 
with  a  hand  outstretched  to  each  of  the  two 

1  The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League. — Ed. 


older  and  stronger  societies  which,  standing 
as  guardians,  one  on  either  side,  should  do 
the  work  that  is  nearest  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  overlapping.  This  Deaf-Blind  So¬ 
ciety,1  which  has  for  its  emblem  that  beau¬ 
tiful  atmospheric  phenomenon,  the  Rainbow, 
was  not  originally  intended  to  offer  either 
occupational  or  financial  assistance,  its  pri¬ 
mary  object  being  to  try  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence  to  discover,  and  to  utilize,  every  possi¬ 
ble  opportunity  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  bearing  deafness  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  blindness.  They  were  not  long  in 
realizing  that  joy  is  the  fruit  of  the  spirit, 
and  to  possess  it  there  must  be  soul-expand¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  the  service  of  love  one 
to  another;  and  innumerable  are  the  ways 
in  which  this  immutable  truth  is  carried  into 
effect,  and  many  are  the  avenues  by  which 
felicitous  comradeship  finds  genuine  expres¬ 
sion.  Some  members  who  have  organizing 
capabilities  act  as  stewards  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  localities.  They  arrange  socials, 
picnics,  rambles,  outings,  sports,  and  winter 
parties,  and  these  gatherings  bring  very  real 
pleasure  to  these  dwellers  in  the  “dark 
silence.” 

A  devout  circle  is  deriving  much  solace 
from  a  course  of  Bible  study,  conducted  by 
correspondence,  by  one  of  the  Welsh  mem¬ 
bers.  A  young  woman,  blind  from  the  age 
of  ten  years  and  totally  deaf  for  rather  more 
than  two  years,  instead  of  sinking  beneath 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  ponderous  cross 
has  sought  and  found  the  hidden  treasures 
beneath  it.  She  has  organized  the  “Floral 
Friends’  Club,”  in  which  about  forty-five 
have  been  enrolled.  The  members  of  this 
club  discard  their  own  names  and  adopt  that 
of  their  favorite  flower,  and  may  be  what¬ 
ever  age  they  please,  on  paper,  thus  dispens¬ 
ing  with  formality  and  the  discrepancies  of 
old  age.  Each  member  must  contribute 
monthly  to  a  pass-on  magazine,  The  Bou¬ 
quet  ;  and  the  very  name  of  this  literary 
( Continued  on  page  169) 
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THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
decided  to  run  a  Broadcast  Play  Com¬ 
petition,  open  to  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  and  with  no  age  requirements. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded :  a  first  prize 
of  £25  and  a  second  prize  of  £15.  Mr.  Val 
Gielgud,  Production  Director,  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  has  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  Judge. 

Competitors  should  carefully  study  the 
following  note  and  rules. 

Note 

The  object  of  the  National  Institute  in 
running  this  competition  is  to  encourage 
blind  writers  to  attempt  a  literary  form  in 
which  they  should  excel.  Theoretically,  the 
author  best  suited  to  write  a  broadcast 
play,  that  is  a  “sound”  play,  should  be  a  blind 
person,  because  a  blind  person  should  be 
able  naturally  to  understand  the  technique 
of  drama  dependent  solely  upon  sound  and 
produced  for  a  listening  and  not  a  seeing 
audience. 

The  ideal  length  for  a  broadcast  play  is 
between  forty  minutes  and  an  hour.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  clarity  is  one  of  its 
chief  essentials ;  if  narrative  is  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  scenes,  it  should  not  be  too  long. 
If  the  dialogue  is  left  to  explain  itself,  the 
author  must  be  careful  not  to  become 
obscure. 

In  the  choice  of  subject,  the  competitor 
should  not  attempt  plays  about  controver¬ 
sial  matters,  such  as  politics,  religion,  and 
sex.  A  “good  story”  always  appeals,  and 
plays  on  abstract  subjects,  as  long  as  the 
characters  are  alive  and  not  dummies,  can 
also  be  very  effective.  Comedies  are  always 
popular. 

Although  many  sound  effects  are  now  pos¬ 


sible  over  the  air,  it  is  far  better  not  to  use 
them  extensively  in  plays,  but  rather  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  writing  of  good  dialogue.  On 
the  other  hand,  music,  used  as  linking  ma¬ 
terial  or  as  a  background,  always  helps  to 
create  atmosphere  in  a  play  and  breaks  the 
monotony  of  speech  for  the  listener. 

Competitors  will  find  many  useful  hints 
in  a  book  now  available  in  braille:  How 
to  Write  Broadcast  Plays,  by  Val  Gielgud; 
S.  E.  B.,  large  size,  interpointed,  cloth 
boards,  price  gs.  9 d.  (or  3.?.  3 d.  to  blind  resi¬ 
dents  within  the  British  Empire).  This  book 
can  be  purchased  from  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1.  or  borrowed  from  li¬ 
braries  for  the  blind. 

Rules 

( 1 )  Competitors  must  take  a  nom  de  plume, 
which  should  be  clearly  written  at  the 
head  of  the  first  page  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  enclose  their  full  name  and 
address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing 
on  the  outside  the  nom  de  plume  which 
they  have  chosen  and  nothing  else. 

(2)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewrit¬ 
ten,  or  in  braille,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  phraseology,  spelling,  and 
punctuation.  Careful  attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  arrangement,  so  that 
the  speeches  of  characters  are  kept 
clearly  distinct  from  each  other  and 
from  the  stage  directions,  description 
of  characters,  narrative,  etc.  The  pages 
of  the  manuscript  should  be  numbered 
consecutively. 

(3)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  competition  is  open 
to  certified  blind  people  of  all  nationali¬ 
ties. 

(4)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work 
of  the  competitor,  and  no  play  which 
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has  been  broadcast  or  published  in  any 
form  may  be  submitted. 

(5)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Editor,  “Broadcast  Play  Com¬ 
petition,”  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  1.,  England. 

(6)  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by 
June  30,  1936. 

(7)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  granting  permis¬ 
sion  for  any  entry  to  be  broadcast  in 
any  country  and  of  printing  any  entry 
in  its  own  periodicals  and  of  granting 
permission  to  reprint  in  other  period¬ 
icals. 

(8)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  withholding 
awards  if  no  entries  of  sufficient  merit, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  are  received. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their  en¬ 
tries  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  this  con¬ 
siderably  facilitates  the  task  of  judging  and 
enables  the  results  to  be  declared  without 
undue  delay. 

BOY  SCOUTS  SELL  BROOMS  IN 
CLEVELAND 

September  1,  1935,  saw  the  completion  of 
the  ninth  annual  broom-selling  campaign, 
conducted  by  the  Boy  Scout  organization 
for  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Each  year  the  technique  of  the  campaign  is 
improved,  and  the  1935  program  was  by  far 
the  best  one  yet. 

The  Scout  Masters  were  entertained  at  a 
dinner  at  Grasselli  House  and  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  broomshop  in  ac¬ 
tion,  inspecting  the  raw  materials,  and  also 
the  complete  equipment  of  power  machinery 
— always  a  surprise.  They  spent  the  evening 
formulating  plans  and  exchanging  ideas  as 
to  the  best  way  in  which  to  pass  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  along  to  their  Scouts.  Included 
among  the  guests  at  this  dinner  were  the 
heads  of  the  delivery  departments  of  the 
stores  whose  co-operation  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Board  had  secured. 
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On  the  two  Saturdays  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  the  Scouts  went 
through  the  broomshop  in  groups  and  were 
then  given  their  working  “kits”  and  final 
instructions.  The  kits  consisted  of  strong 
envelopes  containing  the  order  blanks,  with 
the  rules  and  conditions  printed  on  the  out¬ 
side.  These  blanks,  on  which  were  to  be 
entered  the  number  of  brooms  wanted, 
stated  that  exact  time  of  delivery  could  not 
be  promised,  that  all  brooms  would  be  sent 
out  C.O.D.,  and  that  Scouts  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  collect  any  money.  The  persons 
ordering  signed  the  blanks,  and  these  were 
returned  to  Scout  headquarters,  where  each 
Scout  was  credited  with  his  orders.  The 
blanks  then  went  to  the  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and,  finally,  accompanied  by  the 
requisite  number  of  brooms,  were  sent  to 
the  stores  which  had  agreed  to  co-operate. 

Only  one  grade  of  house  broom  is  of¬ 
fered;  it  is  made  up  for  this  annual  cam¬ 
paign  and  sells  to  the  customer  for  seventy- 
five  cents.  The  1935  broom  was  made  of 
finest  house  corn,  with  clear  lacquer  handle, 
green  velvet  neck,  and  four  rows  of  green 
linen  stitching.  The  actual  selling  lasts  five 
weeks,  and  the  resulting  orders,  13,213  this 
year,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  shop 
during  the  rather  dull  summer  months. 

For  each  order  turned  in,  the  Society  pays 
ten  cents  to  the  Scout  organization,  and  this 
money  may  he  used  only  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  participating  Scouts  at  their  summer 
camp.  The  boy  who  has  sold  two  hundred 
brooms  can  stay  at  camp  twice  as  long  as  his 
friend  who  made  less  effort  and  sold  only 
one  hundred  brooms. 

There  are  several  obvious  advantages  in 
the  plan.  The  Scouts  get  certain  business 
training  and  a  chance  to  earn  a  vacation; 
the  housewife  gets  a  splendid  broom  for  her 
money ;  the  Society  for  the  Blind  gets  much 
desirable  publicity  and  added  employment 
for  its  broomshop  workers. 

Eva  B.  Palmer 
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OUTLOOK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  -promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
Copyright,  October 

1935 

WINNERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
LITERARY  COMPETITION 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  England  has  been 
conducting  an  annual  literary  contest.  Prizes 
are  awarded  for  the  three  best  lyrics  and  the 
three  best  essays  in  each  of  the  age  groups  : 
(A)  over  21  years  of  age;  (B)  between  16 
and  21  years;  (C)  under  16. 

The  results  for  the  1934  competition  were 
announced  on  August  15,  and  eleven  Ameri¬ 
cans  received  awards  as  follows : 

Miss  Esther  E.  Davis ,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia:  1st  prize,  Class  A,  poem  entitled 
“Our  House.”  Miss  Davis,  who  is  now  a  suc¬ 
cessful  voice  teacher,  has  been  writing  poetry 
since  she  was  eight  years  old  and  has  won 
quite  a  number  of  literary  contests.  She  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  music  and  holds 
the  degrees  of  B.L.,  Mus.B.,  Mus.M.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  publishing  a  book  of  poems,  Miss 
Davis  has  also  done  considerable  song-writing. 

William  F.  Biggane,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
New  Jersey:  2nd  prize,  Class  A,  poem  en¬ 
titled  “Ingratitude.”  During  the  eight  years 
in  which  Mr.  Biggane  has  lacked  vision,  he 
has  composed  much  verse  which  he  did  not 
believe  was  marketable.  Mr.  Biggane,  who 
was  formerly  a  postmaster,  is  sixty-nine 
years  old. 

Raymond  Parsons,  St.  Louis,  Missouri :  3rd 
prize,  Class  B,  poem  entitled  “An  After¬ 
noon  in  Fall.”  For  the  past  four  years,  Ray¬ 


mond  Parsons  has  been  earning  his  own 
livelihood,  and  when  he  finishes  high  school 
in  two  years,  hopes  to  go  to  college. 

Aubry  Bortolotti,  Oak  Park,  Illinois:  1st 
prize,  Class  B,  essay  entitled  “Tempera¬ 
mental  Fathers.”  Aubry  Bortolotti,  now  in 
his  third  year  of  college,  plays  in  a  ten- 
piece  dance  orchestra  and  used  his  hobby  of 
music  as  the  subject  of  this  prize-winning 
composition. 

Anthony  Maginello,  Hartford,  Connecticut : 
2nd  prize,  Class  B,  essay  entitled  “Rum¬ 
blings  of  War.”  The  author  of  this  essay  on 
international  conditions  in  Europe,  is  in  his 
last  year  of  high  school  and  hopes  to  take 
a  home  teaching  course  when  he  graduates. 

Joseph  Piccolo,  Hartford,  Connecticut:  3rd 
prize,  Class  B,  essay  on  “The  History  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service.”  Born  in 
Italy  during  the  war,  Joseph  Piccolo  came 
to  America  in  1920  and  since  1924  has 
been  at  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind. 

Earl  Rush,  St.  Louis,  Missouri :  2nd  prize, 
Class  C,  poem  entitled  “Spring.”  Earl  Rush 
entered  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  1929  and 
is  now  in  the  eighth  grade.  He  started  writ¬ 
ing  verse  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Roy  Sanders,  St.  Louis,  Missouri :  3rd  prize 
(divided),  Class  C,  poem  on  “A  Spring 
Night.”  This  fourteen-year-old  prize-win¬ 
ner’s  home  is  on  a  farm  in  Missouri,  but  for 
the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  attending 
the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Dorothy  Natterman,  St.  Louis,  Missouri : 
3rd  prize  (divided),  Class  C,  poem  entitled 
“Song  of  the  Brook.”  Dorothy  Natterman, 
who  is  fifteen  years  old,  finds  her  favorite 
studies  are  music  and  sewing. 

William  J.  Jackson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri :  3rd 
prize  (divided),  Class  C,  essay  on  music 
as  an  international  language. 

Allen  Crume,  St.  Louis,  Missouri :  3rd 
prize  (divided),  Class  C,  essay  on  the  re¬ 
action  against  jazz. 

Miss  Mary  Vuper,  Vinton,  Iowa:  Received 
commendation  in  Class  B  for  her  poem  en¬ 
titled  “Life’s  Destiny.”  Her  interests  are 
reading,  writing,  and  music. 
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FOUNDATION  PRESIDENT 
HONORED 

One  of  the  recipients  of  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  June  16,  was  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  In  presenting  Mr.  Migel  for  this 
degree,  Professor  Charles  R.  Hoover  of  the 
Wesleyan  faculty  said,  “I  have  the  honor  to 
present  Moses  Charles  Migel,  father  of 
Wesleyan  sons,  exemplary  manufacturer, 
and  for  many  years  loyal  supporter  and 
president  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.” 

Dr.  George  W.  Davison,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  made  the  following 
characterization  as  he  conferred  the  degree : 
“From  the  material  successes  of  industrial 
life  you  have  brought  light  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  cannot  see.  Education  of  the  blind 
have  you  developed  in  various  ways  and 
many  institutions  of  learning  have  been  re¬ 
cipients  of  your  thoughtful  and  generous 
bounty.” 

Among  others  who  received  an  honorary 
degree  at  the  commencement  was  Senator 
Carter  Glass  of  Virginia. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

The  Foundation  scholarships,  granted 
each  year  to  sightless  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  some  vocation,  were 
awarded  for  the  current  year  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  students : 

New  scholarships.  Gladys  Anderson,  Ohio ; 
Louise  Curcio,  New  Jersey;  Helen  Kap- 
loniak,  New  Jersey;  Anthony  Nello  Manone, 
Pennsylvania;  Dorothy  Mae  McCutchan, 


Iowa;  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana;  James 
Leroy  Soderberg,  Wisconsin;  Ralph  M. 
Stevenson,  Illinois. 

Renewals.  B.  C.  Bailey,  Louisiana;  James 
C.  Estridge,  North  Carolina;  Bobbie  Lott, 
Mississippi;  Dallas  William  Lynn,  North 
Carolina;  Prudence  Patterson,  New  York; 
George  Raymond  Reed,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  ;  Sydney  Roseman,  Pennsylvania ;  Lucy 
Dent  Smith,  Florida. 

TALKING  BOOK  BULLETIN 

Two  numbers  of  the  Talking  Book  Bulle¬ 
tin,  a  mimeographed  news-letter  for  Talking 
Book  readers,  have  been  published,  and 
others  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Foundation.  The  Bulletin  contains  hints 
on  the  care  and  use  of  Talking  Book  records 
and  machines,  news  of  developments  in  re¬ 
cording  and  production,  and  notes  on  some 
of  the  new  books  which  are  being  made 
available  in  record  form. 

NEW  TRUSTEES 

Two  new  Foundation  trustees  were  elected 
at  the  Annual  Membership  meeting  on 
June  ii  :  Mr.  Robert  M.  Prouty,  of  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  representing  placement 
agents,  field  officers,  heads  of  departments, 
home  teachers,  and  social  workers ;  and  Mr. 
Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  representing  technical  heads  of  em¬ 
bossing  plants  and  departments.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  other  groups  of  workers  for  the 
blind  remains  unchanged. 

RECENT  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Since  the  President  signed  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  August  17,  a  number  of 
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states  have  requested  suggestions  for  a  blind 
relief  law,  one  which  would  be  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  a  result 
of  these  inquiries,  bills  have  been  drafted 
for  the  following  states :  Kansas,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  West  Virginia,  Vermont,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey. 
While  the  Social  Security  Board  has  not  yet 
made  any  official  rulings  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  points  in  the  Social  Security 
Act,  it  is  believed  that  these  bills  will  meet 
the  necessary  requirements. 

The  Foundation  has  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  a  state  commission  for  the 
blind  is  the  first  step  in  providing  a  well- 
rounded  program  for  the  adult  blind,  since 
such  an  organization  can  undertake  voca¬ 
tional  training,  employment,  home  indus¬ 
tries,  home  teaching,  medical  service,  and 
other  types  of  welfare  work.  The  experience 
of  various  states  has  shown  that  relief  for 
the  blind  is  best  administered  when  it  is  part 
of  such  a  comprehensive  program ;  for  all 
the  factors  in  the  situation  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  rehabilitation  can  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  relief  grants.  Thus,  in 
establishing  state  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
various  states,  the  basic  provision  has  been 
the  setting-up  of  a  state  commission. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TALKING 
BOOK  REPRODUCTION 

The  Talking  Book  Department  has  been 
active  through  the  summer  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  type  of  reproducer  and  the 
addition  of  many  new  titles  to  the  rapidly 
growing  record  library.  Some  of  these  are 
already  on  the  shelves  of  the  libraries,  oth¬ 
ers  are  soon  to  be  released. 

The  new  reproducer,  model  U-13,  elim¬ 
inates  the  radio,  having  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  those  who 
already  possess  good  radio  equipment.  The 
U-13  consists  of  a  two-speed  electric  motor, 
operating  on  either  direct  or  alternating  cur¬ 


rent,  a  standard  12-inch  turntable,  and  the 
same  high-grade  electric  pickup  employed  in 
all  Talking  Book  reproducers.  The  equip¬ 
ment  is  enclosed  in  a  black  process-leather- 
covered  case,  and  since  it  contains  no  radio, 
is  somewhat  smaller  and  lighter  than  other 
models.  If  the  user  possesses  a  radio  of  re¬ 
cent  manufacture,  a  slight  adjustment  can 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  good  radio 
service-man,  whereby  the  reproducer  can  be 
plugged  into  the  radio  set  and  will  play 
either  Talking  Books  or  ordinary  phono¬ 
graph  records.  Headphones  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  radio  loudspeaker  at  will. 

Library  branches  have  been  receiving 
many  calls  for  the  recordings  of  the  R.  C. 
Sherri f¥  play  Journey's  End ,  and  The  Ad¬ 
vance  of  Science ,  edited  by  Watson  Davis 
of  Science  Service.  Talking  Book  readers 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  these  titles  will  be 
available  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  recording  of  Journey's  End  pre¬ 
sented  many  problems  new  even  to  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  Foundation’s  transcription 
studios.  A  cast  of  nine  people  was  required 
for  the  production  of  this  play.  Selected 
from  the  faculty  of  the  Public  Speaking  De¬ 
partment  of  City  College,  New  York,  these 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Winter,  spent  several  weeks  in  rehearsal, 
even  though  three  of  them  had  played  the 
parts  assigned  in  road  companies  of  the 
original  stage  production.  Despite  this  pa¬ 
tient  preparatory  work,  the  actual  recording 
of  the  play  required  fourteen  hours’  con¬ 
tinuous  work.  The  cast  reported  to  the 
studios  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They 
left  at  eleven  that  night,  tired  but  certain 
that  theirs  would  be  a  satisfying  rendition  of 
the  famous  play  in  an  entirely  new  medium. 

Journey's  End,  an  English  war  play,  was 
first  produced  on  the  stage  in  London  in 
1929.  Today,  six  years  afterward,  it  is  still 
being  performed  and  acclaimed  throughout 
the  world,  acclaimed  not  only  as  “a  good 
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show”  but  as  a  terrible  indictment  of  war  in 
all  its  phases. 

Journey's  End,  as  produced  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  studios  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  is  an  innovation,  not  only 
in  Talking  Books,  but  in  the  entire  recording 
field.  It  is  a  faithful  transcription  with  no 
alterations  of  the  original  manuscript  except 
the  insertion  of  a  line  or  two  to  supply  con- 

Itinuity  in  its  new  form.  The  sound  effects 
employed  were  devised  in  the  studios  by  the 
Foundation’s  staff.  The  Boy  Comes  Home, 
a  one-act  play,  comprises  the  last  half  of  the 
last  record  in  the  Journey's  End  series  and 
forms  a  cheery  postscript  to  the  somber  lesson 
of  that  great  play. 

The  Advance  of  Science,  a  twenty-six- 
record  set,  edited  by  Watson  Davis  and  read 
by  Allan  Broms,  a  well-known  radio  lecturer 
on  popularized  science,  is  a  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  story  of  modern  scientific  pioneer¬ 
ing,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  told 
by  the  director  and  staff  of  the  national 
news-gathering  Science  Service  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  covers  the  whole  range  of  recent 
research  and  discovery:  from  probing  the 
depths  of  the  universe  to  predicting  the  fu¬ 
ture  physique  and  fortunes  of  mankind ; 
from  cosmic  rays,  atom-smashing,  and 
“heavy  water”  to  our  glands,  our  minds,  and 
our  ancestry ;  exploration  of  the  stratosphere, 
the  Antarctic  and  lost  ancient  civilizations; 
doing  something  about  the  weather ;  con¬ 
quering  human  diseases ;  conserving  soil, 
forests,  and  wild  life ;  speeding  travel  with 
streamlined  cars  and  trains;  making  air¬ 
planes  and  airways  safer;  achieving  tele¬ 
vision  ;  in  fact,  every  phase  of  the  “latest” 
in  scientific  discovery  and  invention. 

On  the  last  five  record  pages  of  The  Ad¬ 
vance  of  Science ,  important  reference  matter 
is  tabulated,  unfamiliar  words  are  defined, 
difficult  names  spelled  out,  and  on  the  very 
last  page,  the  contents  of  the  book  are  con¬ 
veniently  indexed.  By  first  running  through 
this  last-page  table  of  contents,  the  reader 
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can  readily  locate  the  subjects  of  greatest 
personal  interest. 

Other  outstanding  new  recordings  include 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  by  Charles 
Dickens,  Paths  of  Glory  by  Humphrey 
Cobb,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  by 
Thomas  Hardy,  several  more  Shakespearean 
stories  and  two  new  biographies,  Queen 
Victoria  by  E.  F.  Benson  and  Catherine ; 
The  Portrait  of  an  Empress  by  Gina  Kaus. 

Prices  of  all  Talking  Book  reproducers 
were  advanced  this  month  in  order  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  production.  Model  U-10  is 
now  priced  at  fifty  dollars,  the  AC-12  is 
forty-seven  dollars,  the  model  U-13  sells  for 
twenty-nine  dollars,  and  the  S-10,  the  spring- 
driven  model,  costs  twenty-five  dollars.  The 
Foundation  has  never  permitted  itself  to 
make  a  profit  on  these  equipments,  but  it 
could  not  afford  to  take  the  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  losses  which  were  accruing  on  the  sale  of 
the  reproducers  at  the  old  figure. 

HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

Miss  Mary  E.  French  of  Rhode  Island, 
president  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  has  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Time,  Program,  and  Place : 
Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  Connecticut,  chairman; 
Miss  Gladys  Bolton,  Massachusetts ;  and 
Miss  Izetta  Dellett.  The  next  convention 
probably  will  be  held  in  September,  1936. 

ILLINOIS’  RECENT  LEGISLATION 

The  Illinois  legislature  has  passed  some 
additional  bills  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
in  that  state.  An  act  has  been  approved 
making  an  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  for  the  biennium  ending 
June  30,  1937,  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  by  the  control  of  trachoma  wherever 
found  in  Illinois. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
blind  person  who  is  accompanied  by  a  guide 
dog  to  be  allowed  the  facilities  of  any  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  so  long  as  the  dog  is  muzzled. 
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NEW  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
MINNESOTA  SCHOOL 

At  first  thought,  one  might  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  illumination  would  play  a  negligi¬ 
ble  part  at  a  school  such  as  ours.  We  have, 
however,  a  large  number  of  students  who 
are  able  to  use  inkprint  textbooks,  even 
though  their  vision  falls  in  the  classification 
of  “industrially  blind.”  Last  year  39  boys 
and  girls,  out  of  a  total  of  114  students,  were 
classed  as  “sight-savers.” 

By  means  of  our  new  indirect  luminaries 
we  have  increased  our  classroom  light  effi¬ 
ciency  by  more  than  2,000  per  cent.  I  know 
this  to  be  a  fact  because  I  personally 
checked  old  and  new  lighting  units  by  means 
of  a  light  meter.  Where  formerly  the  aver¬ 
age  reading  of  artificial  light  in  all  our 
classrooms  was  only  one  foot-candle,  one- 
fifth  enough  for  even  coarse  work,  now  the 
average  is  twenty-three  foot-candles.  The 
last-named  figure  brings  the  light  available 
into  the  level  of  “fine  work  and  print.”  This 
amount  of  artificial  light  will  supplement 
natural  light  so  as  to  bring  the  level  to  the 
thirty-five  foot-candle  mark,  which  is  the 
amount  needed  for  people  with  defective 
vision.  It  was  of  interest  to  note  that  read¬ 
ings  of  natural  light,  taken  one  morning 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  showed  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  classroom  minimums  of  five 
foot-candles  and  maximums  of  thirty-two 
foot-candles.  Light  decreased  rapidly  as  the 
meter  was  moved  from  the  windows. 

In  planning  our  new  system  we  used  the 
simple  formula,  given  us  by  light  engineers, 
of  figuring  five  watts  of  light  for  each 
square  foot  of  floor.  Theoretically,  this 
should  have  given  us  a  reading  of  twenty- 
five  foot-candles.  To  reach  this  goal,  how¬ 
ever,  we  found  it  necessary  to  wash  our 
ceilings  and  walls  and  to  apply  three  coats 
of  the  best  semi-flat  washable  paint  obtain¬ 
able.  Washing  and  painting  increased  our 
light  efficiency  an  average  of  six  foot-can¬ 


dles  :  the  painted  rooms  have  a  light-reading 
of  twenty-three  foot-candles,  unpainted 
rooms  a  reading  of  only  seventeen  foot- 
candles.  Obviously,  increased  wattage  and 
modern  lighting  units  were  not  enough ; 
paint  was  also  needed. 

The  new  luminaries  have  oxidized  alumi¬ 
num  reflectors,  that  throw  the  light  from  the 
inside  frosted,  double  filament  lamps  against 
the  ceiling.  This  produces  a  soft  and  dif¬ 
fused  illumination,  which  is  absolutely  free 
from  glare  or  shadow.  Three-way  switches 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  separate  our  500- 
watt  Mazda  lamps  into  smaller  units  of  200 
and  300  watts.  Our  classroom  illumination 
divides  itself  as  follows : 

200-watt  filament . 1 1  foot-candles 

300-watt  filament . 16  foot-candles 

Above  filaments  added . 23  foot-candles 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  our  ceil¬ 

ing  and  wall  colors,  as  they  added  to  our 
light  efficiency.  In  the  course  of  this  study 
we  found  that  color  reflections  vary  tre¬ 
mendously.  Spanish  blue,  for  example,  a 
color  we  would  not  even  consider,  has  an 
efficiency  of  only  7  per  cent  as  it  absorbs  93 
per  cent  of  the  light  which  strikes  it.  Our 
ceilings  are  now  ivory  and  have  a  reflecting 
efficiency  of  about  80  per  cent.  Our  upper 
walls,  painted  a  deeper  ivory  than  the  ceil¬ 
ings,  have  a  light  efficiency  of  about  75  per 
cent;  the  lower  walls  of  taupe  reflect  some 
50  per  cent  of  the  light  striking  them.  By 
cutting  through  years’  accumulations  of 
dark  varnish  on  our  floors  and  by  treating 
the  clean  maple  with  transparent  sealers 
and  finishers,  we  added  greatly  to  the  light 
content  of  our  classrooms. 

Similar  lighting  units  are  being  installed 
in  our  remodeled  hospital,  in  the  rooms  of 
our  industrial  building,  and  in  our  music 
studios.  Added  units  will  be  placed  in  all 
study  rooms. 

It  is  predicted  that  our  new  light  system 
will  prove  a  real  addition  to  our  sight-saving 
facilities.  A  series  of  tests  will  be  run  off 
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to  determine  the  difference  in  muscular 
fatigue  when  old  and  new  light  units  are 
used.  There  is  certain  to  be  a  lessening  of 
eye  strain.  If  we  succeed  in  checking  loss  of 
vision  in  only  one  child,  our  investment  will 
have  been  paid  many  times  over. 

J.  C.  Lysen 

.  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  LEGISLATIVE 

BUREAU 

When  the  New  York  Conference  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  working  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  its  final  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  17  at  the  offices  of  the 
Foundation,  a  motion  was  passed  requesting 
the  newly  formed  legislative  bureau  to  take 
over  the  activities  of  the  Federation  com¬ 
mittee.  This  was  done  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  confusion  and  conflict  in  having 
two  groups  working  in  Greater  New  York 
for  similar  purposes. 

At  this  meeting,  a  brief  review  was  made 
of  the  progress  on  the  revised  news-stand 
bill,  which  has  since  been  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  This  legislation  marks 
a  decided  advance  in  the  situation  relative 
to  the  question  of  preference  given  to  war 
veterans,  since  it  now  provides  the  following 
limitations  :  ( 1 )  the  veteran  must  be  in  need, 

(2)  he  must  show  New  York  enlistment, 

(3)  be  unable  to  be  employed  in  ordinary 
industry,  and  (4)  be  disabled  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  the  Veteran’s  Bureau 
in  Washington.  The  work  done  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Septinelli  of  the  Lighthouse. 

The  committee  also  received  a  report  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  with  the 
blind  relief  section  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Eudora  Davies,  Director  of  Investigation. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  committee 
has  been  able  to  act  as  an  advisory  group  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The 
chief  results,  so  far,  have  been  a  better  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  blind  relief  situation, 
and  a  realization  of  the  need  for  an  adequate 
relief  law,  as  well  as  co-ordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  home  relief  and  blind  relief 
departments. 

It  was  also  reported  that  considerable 
thought  and  effort  has  been  put  on  the  relief 
bill,  under  consideration  for  more  than  a 
year,  by  the  sub-committee  which  is  headed 
by  Miss  Mary  V.  Johnsen  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  that 
the  Welfare  Council  had  been  co-operating 
with  them  on  this  measure. 

Edward  M.  Dowling,  Chairman 

OCCUPATIONAL  AND  RECREA¬ 
TIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND-DEAF 

( Continued  from  page  161) 
collection  and  those  of  its  contributors  are 
a  veritable  kaleidoscope  of  color  and  beauty 
to  the  imagination  of  flower-lovers.  Then, 
too,  the  official  organ  of  this  society,  The 
Braille  Rainbow,  which  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  circulation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
edited  by  one  of  its  own  members.  The 
buoyancy  and  freshness  of  the  letters  from 
the  deaf-blind,  which  fill  its  pages,  are  a 
surprise  to  all  outside  the  community  who 
are  privileged  to  read  them. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  su¬ 
preme  effort  is  being  made  by  the  members 
and  their  friends  to  raise  funds  to  provide  a 
home  where  those  who  have  no  friends  to 
visit  may  spend  a  really  happy  holiday. 
Change  of  air  and  companionship  are  abso¬ 
lute  necessities  to  those  whose  recreational 
opportunities  are  comparatively  so  few  and 
are  narrowed  by  such  fearful  limitations, 
and  whose  physical  condition  is  so  often  en¬ 
dangered  by  nervous  strain.  Cottage  holi¬ 
day  homes  for  the  deaf-blind  should  be 
dotted  about  the  country  so  that  there  could 
be  always  one  within  reasonable  travelling 
distance  of  the  brave  but  sorely  tried  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  deaf-blind  community. 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM  A.  SNODGRASS 

Mr.  William  A.  Snodgrass,  instructor  of 
piano-tuning  in  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  died  July 
29,  1935- 

He  was  born  in  north  Texas,  October, 
1895.  Totally  blinded  by  accident  at  an  early 
age,  he  entered  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind  from  Apache,  Oklahoma.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
the  school,  receiving  his  diploma  in  both 
literary  and  piano-tuning  departments.  The 
year  following  his  graduation,  1918,  he  was 
elected  to  teach  piano-tuning  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Department  of  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  was  regarded  throughout 
the  state  as  an  expert  in  this  particular  line. 
He  was  loved  and  respected  by  teachers  and 
students  alike — a  fine,  Christian  character 
who  will  be  greatly  missed,  but  whose  influ¬ 
ence  will  remain  to  guide  and  bless  all  who 
are  connected  with  the  school. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MISS  CARMER  APPOINTED 

Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer,  formerly  In¬ 
dustrial  Supervisor  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  for  the  Blind,  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Production  Manager  for  the 
Southern  Highlanders,  Inc.,  a  mountain  craft 
co-operative  with  headquarters  in  Norris, 
Tennessee.  This  organization  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  standardization  and  marketing  of 
the  products  of  home  industries  among  the 
mountain  people,  and  works  in  close  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Commission. 


THE  SEEING  EYE  ADDS  TO  ITS  STAFF 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  for  the  past 
four  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Seeing  Eye  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1935,  as  Assistant  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 

For  ten  years  Miss  Hutchinson  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society  of 
Philadelphia  as  occupational  therapist.  In 
1931  she  became  Advisor  of  Industries  for 
the  Blind  under  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  and  in  this  capacity 
she  advised  and  supervised  the  industries 
carried  on  in  the  local  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  in  the  home.  For  the  past  three 
years  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  work  of  the  Council,  a  part  of  which 
was  carrying  out  the  co-operative  program, 
developed  by  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  be¬ 
tween  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Seeing  Eye. 

Miss  Hutchinson  has  not  only  visited  all 
applicants  in  Pennsylvania  for  dog  guides, 
but  has  carried  through  the  plans  for  the 
placement  of  those  accepted  by  The  Seeing 
Eye  for  training  and  supervised  their  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  considers  the  education  pro¬ 
vided  blind  students  by  The  Seeing  Eye, 
during  the  period  of  adjustment  to  their 
dog  guides,  a  valuable  aid  in  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  particularly  as  it  facilitates 
and  increases  employment  opportunities. 

Miss  Hutchinson  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 


It  was  hard  to  prove  to  the  community 
that  efficiency  is  also  tenderness ;  that  un¬ 
trained  service  results  in  cruelty,  and  that 
the  last  things  to  depend  upon  are  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  a  self-seeking  politician. 

— Jane  Addams 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  "borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Captain  Gerald  Lowry,  the  well-known 
English  osteopath  who  was  blinded  in  the 
World  War  and  re-educated  at  St.  Dun- 
stans,  has  published  a  new  book,  under  the 
title  Helping  Hand.  His  former  book,  From 
Mons  to  1933,  has  been  re-issued  several 
times  since  its  first  publication.  Both  these 
books  have  an  introduction  and  first  chapter 
dealing  with  Captain  Lowry’s  early  life,  and 
his  attempts  to  establish  himself  after  he 
became  a  blind  man.  The  greater  part  of 
each  book  deals  with  osteopathy  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  Captain  Lowry  has  attained  in 
this  profession. 

Another  St.  Dunstaner,  Sergeant  Alan 
Nichols,  has  written  the  story  of  his  life  in 
Sons  of  Victory.  The  author  was  the  victim 
of  an  accident  when  acting  as  a  bombing 
instructor  and  lost  both  his  hands  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  becoming  blind. 

Collier’s  Magazine  for  September  7,  1935, 
contains  a  story  called  “The  Sign  of  the 
Fishes”  by  Thomas  McMorrow,  which  has 
a  blind  character  in  the  form  of  a  clever 
financial  crook. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  recently  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
mortality  of  the  blind,  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Company  from  1923  to  1933,  of 
11,760  industrial  policy-holders  who  were 
granted  disability  allowances  because  of 
blindness  incurred  subsequent  to  the  issue  of 
their  policies.  The  study  is  reported  in  the 
Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  September,  1935. 

Handicapped  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume 
published  by  the  South  African  Visitors’ 


Grants  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  and  written  by  A.  W. 
Blaxall.  It  contains  three  essays  on  the  deaf, 
the  blind,  and  the  deaf-blind,  and  is  a  report 
of  studies  in  the  United  States  during  a 
visit  paid  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  After  each  chapter  follow  sev¬ 
eral  appendices  giving  general  information 
of  various  kinds. 

Songs  of  Light  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
book  of  poems  by  Tilly  Aston  published 
by  Arthur  Barron,  London,  England.  The 
author  is  a  blind  Australian  woman  who 
has  already  published  three  earlier  books 
Singable  Songs ,  Maiden  Verses  and  The 
W oolinappers.  The  preface  to  her  latest 
book  contains  a  short  biography. 

Deutscher  Blind  enfreund-Kal  end  er  for 
1936,  the  annual  publication  of  the  Reichs- 
deutsche  Blindenverband,  has  been  sent  out 
recently.  Besides  the  general  information 
usually  found  in  year-books,  this  publication 
contains  several  articles  of  interest  to  the 
blind  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  biography 
of  famous  blind  persons,  medicine,  and  fic¬ 
tion. 

Another  German  publication  of  interest  is 
the  booklet,  Blinde  grosse  Manner,  by  Al¬ 
fred  Loewy,  which  is  a  collection  of  eleven 
biographies  of  famous  blind  men  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries  in  Europe.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  are  Henry  Fawcett,  Alexander  Roden- 
bach,  Nicholas  Saunderson,  Leonhard  Euler, 
Victor  Eberhard,  John  Milton,  Gottlieb 
Planck,  J.  A.  F.  Plateau,  Louis  Emile  Javal, 
Francois  Huber,  Georg  Friedrich  Handel. 

Helga  Lende 


IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  containing  questions  or  comments 
relating  to  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest ,  the  Outlook  will  print  excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  in  each  issue. 


CHESS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
T.  H.  Tylor,  a  sightless  law  tutor  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  England: 

In  a  recent  article  in  your  Journal  by  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  reference  is  made  to  the 
importance  of  hobbies  in  the  education  of  blind 
children.  I  venture  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  suitable  hobbies,  not  only  for  children, 
but  which  can  be  developed  throughout  life  is 
“The  Royal  Game  of  Chess.”  It  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  blind  for  a  number  of  technical 
and  psychological  reasons.  Technically,  boards, 
men,  clocks,  scorers,  books,  problems,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  present  no  handicap  at  all.  So 
much  is  this  so  that  in  England,  two  out  of 
the  twelve  selected  for  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship  have,  on  the  last  two  occasions  been  blind, 
whilst  England  has  been  represented  by  a  blind 
player  in  an  International  Team  Tournament; 
The  All  British  Correspondence  Championship 
has  on  three  consecutive  occasions  been  won  by 
a  blind  player;  the  Midlands  Championship  on 
four  occasions,  whilst  County  championships, 
Public  Schools  trophies  by  the  famous  Wor¬ 
cester  Blind  College  team,  and  many  other 
lesser  events  have  been  successfully  carried  off 
by  blind  players.  Thus  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
Chess  presents  every  technical  advantage. 

Psychologically,  Chess  affords  a  medium  of 
both  scientific  and  artistic  expression;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  opportunity  for  competitive  instincts 
to  be  indulged,  for  ingenuity,  endurance,  and 
character  to  find  their  vent,  and  for  much  de¬ 
lightful  social  intercourse.  Moreover,  in  study 
of  Openings,  Masters  Games  and  text-books, 
problems,  endgames  and  many  other  forms  of 
art,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  endless  hours  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  lone  man  or  woman 
are  in  store.  Much  mental  recreation  and  edu¬ 
cational  development  inevitably  results,  as  has 
been  recognized  especially  in  Russia,  where  it 
is  regularly  taught  in  the  schools,  and  Mexico, 
where  it  formed  part  of  the  military  training. 

So  prominent  has  this  pastime  become 
amongst  the  blind  in  this  country  that  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  made  pos¬ 


sible  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  Chess  Maga¬ 
zine  in  braille  under  the  able  editorship  of 
R.  W.  Bonham.  This  only  costs  3s.  a  year 
and  contains  fairly  advanced  articles  by  the 
leading  experts,  Brilliancies,  annotated  games, 
Endgames  for  beginners,  Openings  for  begin¬ 
ners,  and  an  excellent  problem  section.  It  is  no 
idle  boast  that  this  braille  magazine  has,  in 
its  first  year,  attained  a  standard  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  Chess  periodical  in  our  language. 
Sir  George  Thomas,  C.  H.  D’O.  Alexander,  T. 
H.  Tylor,  all  members  of  the  British  Inter¬ 
national  Team,  R.  W.  Bonham,  R.  D. 
Wormald,  and  T.  R.  Dawson,  President  of  the 
British  Problem  Society,  are  regular  contribu¬ 
tors,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Headmaster  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  does  the  News  and  Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Eaton 
reports  on  his  Correspondence  Association. 

It  is  in  the  profound  belief  that  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  Chess  amongst  the  blind  in  America, 
in  which  this  Braille  Chess  Magazine,  cater¬ 
ing  for  the  beginner  to  the  expert,  may  play  a 
valuable  part,  would  prove  a  great  boon  to 
many,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  at  such 
length  on  the  subject. 

My  far-sighted  Father  made  me  learn  it  at 
the  age  of  seven,  and,  in  an  exceptionally  busy 
life,  I  have  found  it  my  best  friend. 

AGED  PUPIL 

Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  writes  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Emmett  Cavett  of  Poplarville,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  is  eighty-six  and  one-half  years  old  and 
has  been  blind  for  a  number  of  years.  Miss 
Lillian  Mains,  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind, 
has  recently  taught  her  to  read,  write  on  the 
typewriter,  and  sew,  knit,  and  crochet.  She 
reads  so  well  that  she  has  already  read  several 
books  of  the  Bible  and  is  an  eager  and  regular 
patron  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Service  for 
the  Blind.  The  way  she  has  learned  to  manipu¬ 
late  her  typewriter,  which  was  entirely  un¬ 
familiar  to  her  when  she  began  the  study,  is  re¬ 
markable.  She  now  writes  all  of  her  letters  to 
her  relatives  and  friends. 


I 
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News  items  from,  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — On  Thursday,  June  13,  the 
alumnae  and  alumni  returned  to  their  Alma 
Mater  for  the  annual  class  banquets  and  enter¬ 
tainments.  In  the  evening  of  “Promenade  Day” 
tokens  of  regard  were  presented  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  retiring  staff-members :  Mr.  A.  G.  Cow- 
gill,  who  received  a  handsome  wrist-watch  from 
his  colleagues  and  former  pupils,  in  recognition 
of  his  thirty-three  years  of  service  as  Head- 
Master  of  the  Boys’  Department  of  Overbrook ; 
Miss  Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian  at  the  school 
for  forty-two  years;  and  Miss  Feronia  Tull, 
erstwhile  English  teacher  who  is  at  present 
serving  in  a  secretarial  capacity.  .  .  .  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  were  held  on  June  14. 
Three  of  the  eight  graduates  will  continue  their 
studies  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  .  .  . 
There  will  be  several  new  faces  on  the  Over¬ 
brook  campus  next  year.  Miss  Hazel  Andrews 
will  be  replaced  as  Physical  Director  of  the 
Girls’  Department  by  Miss  Emily  Gourlie.  Mr. 
Edwin  Chambers,  teacher  of  science  and  poul¬ 
try  husbandry,  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lester 
L.  Woodward,  while  Mrs.  Chambers’  duties  as 
matron  of  the  Graduate  Cottage  will  be  taken 
over  by  Mrs.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  wife  of  the 
Physical  Director  in  the  Boys’  Department.  Mr. 
Lewis  D.  Cannell’s  position  as  English  in¬ 
structor  is  to  be  filled  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  and  Mrs.  Cannell’s  by  Miss  Neale  Max¬ 
well.  Miss  Tull’s  duties  will  be  assumed  by 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Myers,  and  Miss  Sterling’s 
successor  will  be  her  present  associate,  Miss 
Florence  de  Luca.  The  posts  vacated  by  Mrs. 
George  Grew,  third-grade  teacher,  and  by  Mr. 
Will  Davis,  Assistant  Librarian,  have  not  yet 
been  filled. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Inc. — The  summer  session  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  opened  on  July  8,  with  an  enrollment  of 
56  pupils,  including  13  students  representing 


eight  other  schools  for  the  blind,  a  parochial 
school,  and  Brooklyn  College.  Visiting  teachers 
came  from  the  following  colleges :  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Colgate,  Manhattan, 
Georgia  Wesleyan,  Dartmouth,  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Harvard  University.  ...  In 
addition  to  fifteen  teachers  who  registered  for 
summer  courses  at  Teachers  College  and  the 
Juilliard  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  three  special 
scholarships  were  granted.  They  went  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Sundholm,  Home  Teacher  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Vita  Stein,  teacher  at  the  Israel- 
itisches  Blind en-Institut,  Vienna,  Austria;  and 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Theus,  Principal  of  the  School  for 
the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind,  Scotlandville,  La., 
for  summer  work  at  Teachers  College  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  teacher-training  program  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  .  .  .  The  following 
pamphlets,  embossed  in  braille  at  the  Edwin 
Gould  Printery  of  the  Institute,  are  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  syllabus  in  Social  Hy¬ 
giene,  which  is  in  preparation  and  will  be  out 
some  time  this  fall :  From  Boy  to  Man,  by 
Newell  W.  Edson;  Health  for  Man  and  Boy, 
by  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.;  Women  and  Their 
Health,  by  William  F.  Snow,  M.D. ;  Growing 
Up  in  the  World  Today,  by  Emily  V.  Clapp; 
The  Question  of  Petting,  by  M.  J.  Exner,  M.D. ; 
Marriage  and  Parenthood,  by  William  F. 
Snow,  M.D. 

Perkins  Institution — The  104th  year  of 
Perkins  Institution  was  begun  on  Thursday, 
September  12,  with  a  full  enrollment  of  pupils 
and  teachers.  Five  new  teachers  took  the  places 
of  seven  who  were  retired  or  resigned  in  June. 
They  are :  Donald  G.  Morgan,  blind  graduate 
of  Cornell;  Paul  A.  Hilli,  graduate  of  Dart¬ 
mouth;  Don  Donaldson,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington;  Miss  Evangeline  Dur- 
gin,  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire — all  in  the  Upper  School;  Miss  Beatrice 
M.  Greene,  graduate  of  Oberlin,  in  the  Lower 
School.  .  .  .  Other  changes  have  also  been 
made  in  the  personnel.  Under  the  present  plan, 
Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.  is  now  principal 
of  the  whole  school  and  has  charge  of  the 
entire  educational  program.  Miss  Elsie  H. 
Simonds,  formerly  principal  of  the  Girls’  Upper 
School,  is  now  Supervisor  of  Girls.  Miss  Ruth 
Holt,  R.N.,  has  become  resident  nurse.  .  .  . 
Miss  Ruth  Stackpole,  exchange-teacher  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department  is  serving  the  first  part 
of  the  year  at  the  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind;  Miss  Gertrude  McDonald, 
graduate  of  Radcliffe  and  Simmons,  recently 
added  to  this  Department,  is  at  the  Ohio  School 
for  the  Deaf.  .  .  .  Many  applications  for  the 
admission  of  deaf-blind  children  are  coming  in 
continually,  but  only  one  new  member  has  been 
taken.  She  is  Patricia  Homans,  a  six-year-old 
deaf-blind  child  from  Kentucky.  .  .  .  The  Har¬ 
vard  Class  opens  with  twelve  members,  all  of 
whom  are  college  graduates  and  two  of  the 
group  from  Porto  Rico.  ...  A  new  type  of 
pupil’s  desk  has  been  designed  especially  for 
Perkins,  and  the  Upper  School  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  equipped  with  them.  .  .  .  Perkins  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  through  the  death  of  Mr. 
Albert  Thorndike,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  since  1906  and  treasurer  since 
1917.  The  Thorndike  family  has  been  very 
prominent  in  the  development  of  this  institu¬ 
tion;  for  Mr.  Thorndike’s  father  served  as  an 
officer  of  Perkins  from  1887  to  1911,  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind — This  organization  was  allotted  a  quota 
of  one  hundred  Talking  Book  machines  to  be 
sold  in  Connecticut.  The  State  Legislature  re¬ 
cently  appropriated  $4500  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  purchase  of  these  machines,  which  will 
be  distributed  to  blind  persons  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  by  the  State  Board.  Previously, 
nearly  two  score  of  the  machines  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  state  through  private  purchase 
and  gifts  made  by  Lions  Clubs. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind — A  new  factory  building  is  shortly  to  be 


erected  at  the  Institution  in  Saginaw,  where 
brooms  and  whisks,  brushes,  rugs,  and  mops 
are  being  manufactured  and  sold.  This  will  be 
a  one-story,  fireproof  building,  planned  and 
constructed  for  blind  workers.  It  will  be  210 
ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  will  have  a  wing,  40 
ft.  wide  by  79  ft.  long,  which  is  to  be  used 
entirely  for  women. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  annual 
Outing  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Salva- 
tion  Army  Fresh  Air  Camp,  Ferguson,  Mis¬ 
souri,  from  August  21  to  28.  The  140  men, 
women,  and  children  who  attended  were 
brought  to  and  from  the  camp  by  the  Elks 
Club  of  St.  Louis;  a  radio  was  installed  by  the 
Bigalte  Radio  Company.  .  .  .  One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  men  and  women  were  present  at  the 
Annual  Picnic  for  the  Negro  Blind  held  at 
O’Fallon  Park  on  August  30. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1935,  bas  been  submitted  and  indicates  the 
varied  activities  which  are  being  carried  on  by 
this  organization.  Thirty-three  blind  women 
have  been  enrolled  in  home  work  through  this 
department,  and  instruction  in  sewing  by  hand 
and  machine  given  to  them.  Among  the  3303 
articles  completed  by  the  blind  seamstresses 
were  towels,  pillow  cases,  smocks,  bridge  cov¬ 
ers,  knitting  bags,  children’s  clothing,  men’s 
ties,  and  handkerchiefs.  The  marketing  of 
blind-made  goods  has  been  done  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  through 
its  local  clubs,  the  Federation  awarding  to  each 
branch  participating  in  a  sale  four  points  in 
the  Model  County  Contest.  A  total  of  $779.84 
was  realized  from  the  sales  in  which  74  differ¬ 
ent  clubs  have  had  a  part.  It  is  felt  that  the 
Club  Women  have  rendered  valuable  service, 
because  they  have  helped  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  the  seeing  and  the  blind,  and 
through  them  knowledge  of  the  blind  and  their 
needs  has  been  disseminated  throughout  the 
state.  The  Montgomery  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  appointed  a  Blind  Work  Committee  to 
teach  the  women  sewing  and  to  conduct 
monthly  program  meetings  with  them.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits  have  been  held  during  the 
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year  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Women’s 
Clubs.  Through  the  co-operation  of  Lions  Clubs 
and  interested  individuals,  eleven  blind  persons 
have  had  medical  attention,  glasses  have  been 
bought  for  two  home  workers,  hospitalization 
arranged  for  two  others,  eye  examinations  and 
glasses  secured  for  five  school  children,  and 
Wassermanns  provided  for  seven.  .  .  .  Fifty- 
three  copies  of  “Select  Bible  Passages,”  written 
in  braille,  have  been  distributed  to  blind  readers  : 
these  were  from  the  five  hundred  copies  of 
braille  books  contributed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — The 
School  began  its  work  this  year  on  September 
10,  with  an  enrollment  of  seventy-eight  students. 
In  addition,  there  are  two  blind  registrants,  with 
their  readers,  living  at  the  School  and  attending 
the  Louisiana  State  University.  .  .  .  Three  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  staff :  Mr.  Alden 
V.  Slattengren,  instructor  in  the  High  School 
Department;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Miner,  Supervising 
Matron;  and  Miss  Cordelia  Arbour,  Registered 
Nurse.  Mr.  Slattengren  is  taking  the  place  of 
Mr.  Diedrich  Ramke,  blind,  who  resigned  to 
continue  the  work  on  his  Doctor’s  Degree  in 
the  Louisiana  State  University. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — The  Arthur  Home  in  Sum¬ 
mit,  New  Jersey  is  starting  a  money-raising 
campaign  this  fall,  in  an  effort  to  get  financial 
backing  for  its  program.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  this  year  on  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment.  Working  with  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Max- 
field,  the  Director  of  the  Home,  will  be  Miss 
B.  Elizabeth  McKay,  who  comes  to  the  Home 
from  Vineland  where  she  has  been  working  with 
Dr.  Doll  on  the  Social  Maturity  Scale,  and 
Miss  Helen  Horine,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Barnard.  .  .  .  Miss  Mabel  Pottinger,  formerly 
of  the  Research  Department  at  the  Arthur 
Home,  has  left  to  accept  a  fellowship  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  to  work  under  Dr. 
Stuart  and  Dr.  Walter  Dearborn  on  the 
Growth  Study  which  they  are  conducting.  .  .  . 
At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Miss  Lida 
Searing,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Orange  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  later  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  City  Episcopal  Mission  at 


West  Park,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  came  to  the 
Arthur  Home  as  nurse-supervisor.  She  is  in 
charge  of  the  Health  and  Household  Depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  Nursery.  .  .  .  During  the 
summer,  the  Arthur  Home  almost  doubled  its 
winter  enrollment,  accepting  many  children  for 
temporary  training  only,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  to  fit  into  regular  schools  for  the  blind, 
or  to  go  back  into  their  own  homes. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — A 
news-stand  conducted  by  a  totally  blind  man, 
Theodore  Hall  of  the  Blind  Shop,  opened  for 
business  in  the  Wilmington  Post-Office  re¬ 
cently.  Wilmington  is  among  the  first  Post- 
Offices  to  co-operate  with  a  commission  for  the 
blind  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  stand,  and 
the  public  has  been  urged  to  patronize  it  to  the 
fullest.  The  stand  is  limited  to  a  movable  stool 
and  a  rack  for  the  sale  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  but,  if  these  prove  successful,  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  law  regulating  these  stands 
may  be  made  more  flexible,  to  include  the  sale 
of  package  candies,  cigarettes,  etc.  A  new  Post- 
Office — costing  over  two  million  dollars,  is  now 
under  construction  in  a  more  centrally  located 
part  of  town.  Because  of  the  desire  to  have  a 
stand  operated  in  the  new  building  when  it  was 
completed,  all  expediency  possible  was  used  in 
the  establishment  of  the  present  stand.  If  it  is 
successful,  it  will  probably  be  moved  to  the  new 
building.  .  .  .  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  an  instructor  of  lan¬ 
guages  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Delaware  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Cummings  entered 
Overbrook  as  a  pupil  in  1917,  graduating  in 
1920.  He  did  post-graduate  work  at  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  High  School  in  1921,  entered  Delaware 
University  the  same  year,  receiving  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1925.  During  his  junior  year  at 
Delaware  he  studied  in  France,  and  received 
his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1926.  He  was  an  instructor  of 
French  at  the  latter  University  from  1926  to 
1932.  In  1933  Dr.  Cummings  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  and  the  same  year  taught  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  at  Overbrook,  where  he  is  still  engaged 
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as  full-time  instructor.  As  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  he  will  be 
able  to  contribute  much  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  the  blind  in  the  state. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Inc. — The  annual  conference  of  this 
organization  will  be  held  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Society  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  December  5  to  7.  The  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  include:  Medical-Social  Eye  Work; 
The  Prevention  of  Eye  Accidents  Caused  by 
Fireworks;  and  The  Division  of  Responsibility 
between  Official  and  Unofficial  Agencies  in  the 
Movement  for  Prevention  of  Blindness.  .  .  . 
The  managing  director  announced  the  election 
of  the  following  as  honorary  vice-presidents  of 
the  Society :  Dr.  George  E.  DeSchweinitz, 
emeritus  professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the 
Medical  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times ;  and  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  president  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York.  .  .  .  Dr.  Alix  Churchill, 
associate  secretary-general  of  the  International 
Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  arrived 
on  August  30  for  a  series  of  conferences 
throughout  the  United  States  regarding  pol¬ 
icies  and  procedures  in  the  world-wide  fight 
against  blindness. 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  (In¬ 
diana) — Carl  C.  Wiley,  instructor  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  last  month  completed  the 
training  of  a  class  of  seven  blind  pupils  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  telephone  switchboard,  at  the  Board 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Aimee  E.  Baker,  who  has  been  matron  at 
Westfield  State  Farms  for  thirteen  years,  is  the 
new  head  matron  at  the  state  school  in  Batavia. 
Miss  Minnie  J.  Gould,  who  served  the  school 
for  thirty-eight  years  as  housekeeper,  matron, 
and  head  matron,  has  retired  and  plans  to  spend 
the  winter  in  California.  It  was  said  of  her  that 
“she  was  very  painstaking  in  the  performance 
of  her  duties,  and  her  chief  interest  in  life  was 
the  welfare  of  the  girls  entrusted  to  her 
charge.” 


THE  S.  &  S.  LEATHER  CO. 

COLCHESTER,  CONN. 

Wish  io  announce  the  appointment  of 
ABRAHAM  SLOPAK 
332  W.  89th  St.,  New  York  City 
as  exclusive  sales  representative  for  United  States  A  Canada 
LINK  LEATHER  MATERIAL 


NEW  MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  books  were  published  in 

Moon  during  July  and  August: 

per  vol. 

3720-1  Typhoon,  by  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad.  (Limited  Edition) 

2  vols . 5 s.  6d. 

3722  Youth,  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

(Limited  Edition)  1 
"vol.  «....«... «««.«*•  .  6d. 

372 3~9  House  of  the  Arrow,  by 

A.  E.  W.  Mason.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  7  vols.  . .  5^.  6d. 

3730-1  Lovey  Mary,  by  Alice  H. 

Rice.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  2  vols . 5^.  6 d. 

3 73 5~4°  Little  Women,  by  Louisa 
M.  Alcott.  (Limited 
Edition)  6  vols . 5 s  6d 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Social  Worker  desires  position  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  teaching.  Has  B.A.  degree, 
St.  Olaf  College;  National  Boy  Scout  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Training  Course;  Education  of  the 
Blind  Course,  Harvard  University;  Special 
Methods  Course,  Perkins  Institution;  Nor¬ 
mal  School  training ;  five  years’  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  three  years  in  public  schools,  two 
years  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Has  regained 
sight  after  a  period  of  blindness ;  32  years 
old.  Robert  L.  Moe,  New  Effington,  S.  D. 


BOOK 

) 
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SURVEY  OF  JOBS  IN  INDUSTRY 

Workers  for  the  blind  have  sometimes 
said  that  what  was  needed  to  further  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  regular  industry  was  a 
survey  of  the  industries  of  the  country  to  de¬ 
termine  what  jobs  existed  which  could  be 
performed  without  sight.  The  immensity  of 
such  a  project,  however,  and  the  fact  that  no 
agency  had  adequate  funds  or  personnel  to 
undertake  it,  have  combined  to  prevent  such  a 
survey  from  being  made.  Now  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  a  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  job  specification  project  which,  it 
appears,  may  obviate  the  need  of  a  special 
survey  of  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind. 

Preliminary  Job  Specifications  for  the 
Laundry  Industry  is  the  title  of  the  first  re¬ 
port  in  a  series  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  it  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the 
operations  performed  and  the  qualifications 
required  in  each  job  in  a  laundry.  These  de¬ 
scriptions  are  so  detailed  that,  in  most  cases, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  the  work 
requires  normal  vision,  partial  vision,  or 
might  be  done  by  a  totally  blind  person.  For 
instance,  the  job  specification  for  a  “shaker” 
reads  as  follows : 

Summary  of  Duties.  Prepares  semidry 
flat  work  for  feeding  into  ironer  by  shaking- 
out  folds  and  placing  on  bar  or  rack  on  feed 
side  of  ironer ;  two  Shakers  work  as  team 
on  large  pieces  such  as  sheets  and  blankets ; 
works  under  general  supervision  of  Feeder 
and  laundry  manager  or  department  foreman. 

Machine,  Tools,  and  Materials. 

Materials :  Works  with  semidry,  wash  goods  ; 
must  exercise  care  when  shaking-out  and 
placing  on  rack  so  that  goods  are  not  torn. 
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Minimum  Qualifications  for  Employment. 

Sex:  Female. 

Age :  18  to  40. 

Experience:  None  necessary;  1  month  to 
reach  maximum  production  and  earnings. 

Physical :  Must  be  able  to  stand  all  day ; 
strong  arms,  hands,  and  back  for  constant 
handling  of  heavy  pieces;  dexterousness  of 
hands  in  unfolding  damp  goods. 

Working  Conditions.  Surroundings:  Hot 
and  humid. 

Relation  to  Other  Jobs.  Promotion  to: 
Feeder;  Flat-work  Folder. 

Job  combination:  May  be  combined  with 
any  other  jobs  in  Flat-Work  Ironing  Depart¬ 
ment  except  Receiver. 

Additional  Information  to  be  Secured  from 
Employer  by  Local  Office.  1.  Type  of  laun¬ 
dry  (wet  wash,  family  service,  finished  work, 
etc.).  2.  Production  expected. 

This  description  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  job  in  question  might  be  done  by  a  per¬ 
son  with  very  little  vision  and  possibly  by  a 
totally  blind  person.1  To  be  sure  there  may 
be  minor  variations  in  the  details  of  the  job 
according  to  differences  in  the  layout  of  the 
laundry  plant,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
check  the  conditions  in  any  particular  laun¬ 
dry  before  placing  a  worker  on  the  job,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  these  differences  will 
probably  prove  to  have  little  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  placement. 

Among  the  forty-two  jobs  for  which  speci¬ 
fications  are  included  in  the  report  are  at 
least  four  or  five  others  which  seem  to  be 
equally  possible  without  sight,  provided  the 
worker  had  the  particular  qualifications 
specified. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  is 
not  to  establish  whether  or  not  a  particular 
job  can  be  done  by  the  blind,  but  rather  to 
call  attention  to  the  wealth  of  material  which 
these  practical  detailed  job  specifications 
place  at  the  disposal  of  workers  for  the  blind 
without  necessity  for  expensive  and  time- 

1  There  is  on  record  at  least  one  case  of  a  young 
woman  with  only  a  small  remnant  of  vision  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  shaker  in  a  laundry. 
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APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  A  merican  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1  5  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


consuming  special  surveys.  While  the  report 
on  the  laundry  industry  is  the  only  one  so  far 
available,  reports  on  the  cotton  textile  and 
automobile  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  and  studies  of  retailing  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  industries  are  tentatively  promised 
for  early  spring.  These  pamphlets  may  be 
secured  from  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  M.  Dowling,  Director  of  Social 
Service  for  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  is  Chairman  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  is 
well-known  for  his  extensive  research  in  the 
psychology  of  the  blind. 

William  A.  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  is  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Florentina  Caras  Leipniker  (Mrs. 
Hugo  Leipniker),  a  volunteer,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

J.  C.  Lysen  is  Superintendent  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer  recently  celebrated 
her  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Harris  Turner,  a  former  newspaper  man 
and  editor  of  Turner's  Weekly  before  he  lost 
his  sight,  is  now  in  charge  of  publicity  for 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 


15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  become  a 


□  Professional*  . . .  .$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

□  Associate  .  25  per  annum 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address . 

.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  tor  the  blind. 


TALKING  BOOK  TITLES  OF  1934-35 

THE  following  titles  have  been  published  as  Talking  Books  and  are  available  in 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  which  serve  as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  a  limited  number  of  these  Talking 
Books  for  sale  which,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  may  be  purchased  by  blind  persons 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  for  one  dollar  per  record. 


FICTION 

Alice  in  Wonderland.  Lewis  Carroll.  5  r. 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Lewis  Carroll.  5  r. 
As  the  Earth  Turns.  Gladys  H.  Carroll.  15  r. 

Bird  of  Dawning,  The.  John  Masefield,  llr. 

Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  The.  Thornton  Wilder.  6  r. 
Brushwood  Boy,  The.  Rudyard  Kipling.  2  r. 

Cat’s  Paw,  The.  Clarence  Budington  Kelland.  10  r. 
Christmas  Carol,  A.  Charles  Dickens.  6  r. 

Collection  of  Detective  Stories.  14  r.  in  all. 
Underground.  R.  T.  N.  Scott.  1  r. 

The  Tragedy  at  San  Tropez.  Gilbert  Frankani.  1  r. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Locked  Door.  Edwin  Baird,  and 
Philomel  Cottage.  Agatha  Christie.  3  r. 

Missing  :  Page  Thirteen.  Anna  K.  G.  Rohlfs,  and 
The  Hard-Boiled  Egg.  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  3  r. 
The  Blue  Cross.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  and 
The  Fourth  Degree.  F.  Britten  Austin.  3  r. 

An  Affair  of  Honor.  F.  Britten  Austin,  and 
The  Avenging  Chance.  Anthony  Berkeley.  3  r. 
Collection  of  Short  Stories.  O.  Henry  and  Bret 
Harte.  11  r.  in  all. 

Tennessee’s  Partner,  and 

The  Man  of  No  Account.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  and 
Mission  Dolores.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

Miggles,  and 

From  a  Back  Window.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
Boonder.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

M’liss.  Bret  Harte.  2  r. 

The  Idyll  of  Red  Gulch,  and 
John  Chinaman.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

High-Water  Mark,  and 
A  Lonely  Ride.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

Brown  of  Calaveras.  Bret  Harte,  and 
While  the  Auto  Waits.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Babes  in  the  Jungle,  and 

Complete  Life  of  John  Hopkins.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Gift  of  the  Magi,  and 

Sisters  of  the  Golden  Circle.  0.  Henry.  1  r. 

Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady.  E.  M.  Delafield,  and 
The  Thing’s  the  Play.  O.  Henry  (on  last  record).  9  r. 


Friends  of  Mr.  Sweeney.  Elmer  Davis,  and 
The  Bird  of  Bagdad.  O.  Henry  (on  last  record).  12  r. 
How  John  Norton  Kept  His  Christmas.  W.  H.  H. 
Murray,  and 

The  Pine  Tree.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (on  last 
record).  3  r. 

Lost  Horizon.  Janies  Hilton,  llr. 

Messer  Marco  Polo.  Donn  Byrne.  4  r. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  Other  Stories.  11  r.  in  all. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Booth  Tarkington,  and 
Lost  on  Dress  Parade.  O.  Henry.  3  r. 

The  Necklace,  and 

Happiness.  Guy  de  Maupassant.  1  r. 

Zodomir sky’s  Duel.  Alexander  Dumas.  1  r. 

The  Perfect  Tribute.  Mary  Raymond  Andrezvs.  1  r. 
The  Match.  James  Oliver  Curwood.  1  r. 

The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1  r. 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and 
The  Princess  and  the  Puma.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  2  r. 

Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach.  Agatha  Christie.  10  r. 
National  Velvet.  Enid  Bagnold.  11  r. 

Night  Over  Fitch’s  Pond.  Cora  Jarrett.  12  r. 

Paths  of  Glory.  Humphrey  Cobb.  llr. 

Presenting  Lily  Mars.  Booth  Tarkington.  15  r. 

Seed  of  McCoy  and  Other  Stories,  The.  15  r.  in  all. 
The  Seed  of  McCoy.  Jack  London.  2  r. 

Afterward.  Edith  Wharton,  and 
The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  3r. 
The  Sire  de  Maletroit’s  Door.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and 
The  Two  Churches  of  ’Quawket.  Henry  C.  Banner . 
2  r. 

The  Procurator  of  Judea.  Anatole  France.  1  r. 

The  Ambitious  Guest.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
The  Last  Class.  Alphonse  Daudet.  1  r. 

The  Man  and  the  Mountain.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Darling.  Anton  P.  Chekhov.  1  r. 

A  Letter  Home.  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
Psyche  and  the  Pskyscraper.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

The  Star  in  the  Valley.  Charles  E.  Craddock,  and 
Desiree’s  Baby.  Kate  Chopin.  2  r. 

Shocks  of  Doom.  O.  Henry,  and 


An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge.  Ambrose 
Bierce.  1  r. 

Very  Good,  Jeeves.  P.  G.  W od chouse.  16  r. 

Woman  in  White,  The.  Wilkie  Collins.  26  r. 

NONFICTION 

The  Bible 
The  Psalms.  9  r. 

Matthew.  4^2  r. 

Mark.  3  r. 

Luke.  5  r. 

John.  4  r. 

Biography 

Forty-two  Years  in  the  White  House.  Irwin 
Hoover.  15  r. 

Queen  Victoria.  E.  F.  Benson.  20  r. 

Patriotic  Documents 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2  r. 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  and 
Washington’s  Valley  Forge  Letter  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress.  2  r. 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  Lincoln’s  First  and 
Second  Inaugural  Addresses.  1  r. 

Poetry 

Evangeline  and  Other  Poems.  13  r.  in  all. 
Evangeline.  Henry  W  adszvorth  Longfellow.  3  r. 
L’Allegro, 

II  Penseroso,  and 
Lycidas.  John  Milton.  1  r. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur.  Alfred  Tennyson.  1  r. 
Selected  Poems.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1  r. 

The  Raven. 

The  Sleeper. 

Annabel  Lee. 

For  Annie. 

The  Bells. 

Dreams. 

Lenore. 

The  Haunted  Palace. 

To  Helen. 

To  My  Mother. 

El  Dorado. 

Selected  Poems.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  1  r. 

Lines  Written  Among  the  Euganean  Hills. 
Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection,  near  Naples. 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 

Music,  When  Soft  Voices  Die. 

To  a  Skylark. 

Night. 

The  Cloud. 

Selected  Poems.  Alfred  Tennyson.  1  r. 

Break,  Break,  Break. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 


The  Voyage  of  Maeldune. 

The  Brook. 

Ulysses. 

The  Lotus  Eaters. 

Crossing  the  Bar. 

Selected  Poems.  Robert  Browtiing  and  Thomas 
Gray.  1  r. 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix.  Robert  Brozvning. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  Robert  Browning. 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Thomas  Gray. 

Selected  Poems.  John  Keats  and  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son.  1  r. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  John  Keats. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Revenge:  A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet.  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Selected  Poems.  John  Keats  and  William  Words- 
zvorth.  1  r. 

To  Autumn.  John  Keats. 

On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman’s  Homer. 
John  Keats. 

When  I  Have  Fears  That  I  May  Cease  to  Be. 
John  Keats. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  John  Keats. 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  John  Keats. 

Last  Sonnet.  John  Keats. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth.  John  Keats. 
Ode,  Intimations  of  Immortality.  William 
W  ordsworth. 

Daffodils.  William  W 'ordsworth. 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up  When  I  Behold.  William 
W  ordszvorth. 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Us.  William 
Wordsworth. 

To  the  Cuckoo.  William  W ordsworth. 

To  a  Skylark.  William  W ordsworth. 

Selected  Poems.  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Lord 
George  Gordon  Byron.  2  r. 

Geraint  and  Enid.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Lord  George  Gordon 
Byron. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Samuel  T.  Cole¬ 
ridge.  1  r. 

Shakespeare 
As  You  Like  It,  and 
Sonnets.  5  r. 

Hamlet.  7  r. 

Macbeth,  and 
Sonnets.  5  r. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Sonnets.  5  r. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  5  r. 

Travel  and  Description 
Winter  in  Taos.  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan.  10  r. 


AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  READER 
A  TALKING  BOOK  READING  MACHINE 

IMAGINE  the  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  blind  person  who  will  awaken  on 
Christmas  morning  and  find  a  Talking  Book  machine  beside  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree!  How  happy  your  Christmas  will  be  if  through  your  generosity,  a 
blind  friend  will  receive  a  Talking  Book  reading  machine. 

I  have  my  kind  friends  but  there  are  so  many  long  hours  that  I  must  be 
alone  and  only  those  who  sit  in  darkness  can  appreciate  what  this  machine 
will  mean  to  me  during  the  fall  and  winter” — 

was  the  comment  of  a  blind  person  upon  receiving  a  Talking  Book  machine 
as  a  gift. 

The  Talking  Books  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of 
charge  from  any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  read 
unless  the  blind  person  has  this  especially  designed  Talking  Book 
machine.  The  electric  models  contain  a  built-in  radio  at  no  extra  cost. 

Prices  from  $47.00  to  $50.00  plus  express.  An  electric  machine  without 
radio  or  loud  speaker — $29.00.  A  spring-driven  model,  also  without 
radio  or  loud  speaker — $25.00. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ready  By  Christmas 
New  Supply  of  Braille  Typewriters 

THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  incorporates  many 
of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the  more  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona 
Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  arranged  to  manufacture  this  machine  for  the  Foundation 
at  little  or  no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  char¬ 
acterizes  its  products  is  thus  assured  the  new  series. 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

An  improved  paper  feed  permitting  re-insertion  for  correction 
A  lever  line-spacer  allowing  for  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in  one 
operation 

A  back-space  key  to  facilitate  corrections 

An  improved  paper-release  lever  and  paper  guide  to  facilitate  easy  and 
accurate  insertion  of  the  paper 

Convenient  adjustable  margin  stops 
Air  cushion  feet  to  prevent  slipping 

A  carriage-lock  lever  designed  to  hold  the  machine  rigid  while  being 
carried 

Delivery  by  January  1,  1936.  Price  $40  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3  extra. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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ARE  WE  GETTING  POORER  MENTAL  MATERIAL  IN 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

» 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  various  leaders 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  have  been 
prophesying  that,  with  the  increasingly  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  for  prevention  of  blindness, 
we  should  see  a  progressive  lowering  in  the 
quality  of  the  human  material  entering  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind.  Some  superin¬ 
tendents  look  to  the  future  with  the  greatest 
misgiving,  fearing  that  ultimately  their  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  capable  blind  chil¬ 
dren  will  degenerate  into  custodial  homes  for 
the  blind  feeble-minded,  to  which  they  will 
have  to  recall  the  children  discharged  as  un- 
educable,  in  order  to  maintain  an  enrollment 
justifying  their  continuance. 

This  dark  expectation  seems  to  be  founded 
upon  two  hypotheses,  both  of  which  are 
theoretically  questionable;  and  such  facts  as 
can  be  discovered  are  certainly  not  yet 
alarming.  The  first  assumption  is  that  the 
campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  is 
more  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  better 
classes  of  homes,  so  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
there  will  be  relatively  fewer  average  and 
superior  children  suffering  blindness  from 


preventable  causes,  while  the  lower  classes 
of  homes  will  continue  to  contribute  their 
customary  quota.  A  second  assumption,  in¬ 
volved  with  the  first,  is  the  belief  that  in¬ 
telligence  is  inherited  as  a  simple  unit 
character  in  the  same  way  that  hair-color 
and  height  are  popularly  supposed  to  be. 

The  first  assumption  can  be  accepted  only 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  used 
in  the  prevention  campaign,  and  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  effect  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  blindness  from  different  causes. 
Wherever  state  laws  make  obligatory  the 
routine  use  of  silver  nitrate,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  should  become  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quent  at  all  social  levels.  The  success  of  this 
movement  in  reducing  blindness  due  to  this 
cause  from  28  per  cent  of  admissions  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  1906-07  to  about  8 
per  cent  in  recent  years  is  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  science  over  disease,  and  the 
small  numbers  of  cases  now  entering  schools 
for  the  blind  could  have  little  effect  upon 
the  intellectual  level  of  a  whole  school,  even 
if  a  very  large  per  cent  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
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torum  cases  were  of  low  mentality.  To  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
servation  of  Vision,1  May  1929: 

In  Wisconsin,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has 
ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Among  school  children  in  classes  for 
the  blind  or  admitted  to  the  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  blind,  it  was  formerly  the  cause 
of  blindness  among  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  enrolled.  Today,  periods  of  years 
elapse  without  finding  a  child  born  in  the 
state  whose  vision  was  lost  from  birth  in¬ 
fection  of  the  eyes.  Several  other  states  have 
similar  enviable  records,  while  from  all 
schools  throughout  the  country  the  decline 
has  been  directly  proportionate  to  required 
use  of  a  safe  prophylactic  immediately  after 
the  baby  is  born. 

The  decrease  in  blindness  from  other  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  should  perhaps  be  at¬ 
tributed  rather  to  the  greater  care  of  phy¬ 
sicians  than  to  the  enlightening  of  parents, 
though  one  might  concede  that  the  privi¬ 
leged  classes  would  be  more  likely  to  employ 
physicians  who  would  use  routine  preventive 
measures  for  prospective  mothers  and  would 
be  more  expert  in  treatment  of  any  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  which  might  develop 
after  birth.  Blindness  due  to  traumatic  and 
chemical  injuries  is  a  factor  in  the  adult, 
industrial  population  rather  than  with  chil¬ 
dren  ;  we  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  play 
and  sport  accidents  would  affect  one  men¬ 
tality  group  more  than  another.  In  fact  a 
recent  study  of  the  school  population  of  two 
large  residential  schools  gave  a  median  level 
of  intelligence  for  accidental  cases  about 
equal  to  that  for  the  schools  as  a  whole, 
though  definitely  above  the  median  for  those 
blind  at  birth  or  very  early  infancy.  There 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  prevention 
campaign  should  reduce  blindness  from  toxic 
poisoning,  neoplasms,  and  non-infectious 
systemic  diseases  to  a  greater  degree  at  one 
level  of  intelligence  than  at  another,  the 

1  Publication  No.  D63  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


education  of  physicians  again  being  the 
chief  hope  for  these  groups;  and,  in  any 
case,  blindness  from  these  causes  is  very 
rare  among  school  children.  Probably,  the 
teachings  of  eugenics  concerning  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  individuals  with  visual  defects  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  hereditary  would  find  more 
fertile  soil  in  the  minds  of  the  educated 
classes,  so  that  relatively  less  hereditary 
blindness  will  come  from  their  ranks, 
though  there  are  people  of  every  intellectual 
level  who  “know  the  right  and  approve  it, 
but  still  the  wrong  pursue.”  On  the  whole 
we  cannot  accept  as  established  the  claim 
that  prevention  will  have  its  chief  results 
in  the  most  intelligent  homes,  with  progres¬ 
sively  less  effect  as  one  descends  the  scale 
of  mentality.  The  highest  levels  are  not  im¬ 
mune  to  birth  injuries,  infections,  and  even 
sporadic  cases  of  feeble-mindedness. 

The  second  assumption,  that  like  breeds 
like,  must  be  similarly  investigated.  When 
feeble-mindedness  first  began  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  in  America,  certain  widely  adver¬ 
tised  survey  studies  led  people  to  consider 
it  a  highly  hereditary  trait,  and  various 
eugenists  carried  on  a  campaign,  which 
sought  to  preserve  our  country  from  the 
menace  of  a  rapidly  increasing  production 
of  the  unfit,  by  enacting  laws  for  the  segre¬ 
gation  and  sterilization  of  undesirables. 
More  careful  study  has  shown  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  so  simple.  Intelligence,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  is  not  a  simple  heritable  trait,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  single  determiner  in  the  germ 
plasm,  but  varies  in  finely  graduated  degrees 
from  the  lowest  idiocy  to  the  highest  reaches 
of  genius,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  through  the  action  of  thousands  of 
“genes”  received  from  the  two  parents.  In¬ 
numerable  combinations  of  genes  are  pos¬ 
sible,  and  predictions  are  most  unscientific.2 

2  For  a  review  of  recent  literature  see  Chap.  X, 
“Changing  Concepts  of  Heredity”,  in  Stanley  P. 
Davis,  Social  Control  of  the  Mentally  Deficient, 
New  York:  Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  1930,  pp.  389. 
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Says  Raymond  Pearl  in  The  Biology  of  Su¬ 
periority  :3 

On  the  basis  of  what  is  now  *  known  of 
genetics,  both  for  human  beings  and  other 
forms  of  life,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
wide  variety  of  new  and  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  genes  may  occur  in  virtually  every 
mating  of  human  beings,  some  of  which 
combinations  may  be  good,  some  bad,  and 
some  indifferent.  Certainly  modern  genetics 
gives  no  support  to  the  view  that  the  somatic 
characteristics  of  the  offspring  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the  somatic 
characters  of  the  parents.  In  preaching  as 
they  do,  that  like  produces  like,  and  that, 
therefore,  superior  people  will  have  superior 
children,  and  inferior  people  will  have  in¬ 
ferior  children,  the  orthodox  eugenists  are 
going  contrary  to  the  best  established  facts 
of  genetical  science,  and  are,  in  the  long  run, 
doing  their  cause  harm. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  assumption  that 
schools  for  the  blind  must  expect  progres¬ 
sively  poorer  intellectual  material  ?  Even 
granting  that  in  some  cases  preventive  meas- 
sures  may  not  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  adults  in  inferior  homes,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  their  unfortunate  babies  will 
have  inferior  intelligence  along  with  blind¬ 
ness.  And  from  superior  homes  there  may 
come  enough  cases  of  other  kinds  to  balance 
the  scales. 

Fortunately,  we  need  not  leave  our  topic 
in  the  realm  of  theory.  In  two  large  schools 
for  the  blind,  intelligence  testing  has  been 
carried  on  continuously  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  so  that  we  have  records  of  the  mental 
ability  of  children  entering  these  schools. 
These  records  do  not  show  a  progressive 
lowering  of  intelligence  as  the  years  go  by. 
For  a  study  of  this  material  the  I.  Q.’s  ob¬ 
tained  by  testing  the  entering  students  each 
year  were  arranged  in  parallel  distributions, 
and  the  trend  determined  by  comparing  the 
median  I.  Q.’s  from  year  to  year.  In  both 
schools  there  were  fluctuations  up  and  down, 
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but  no  general  downward  movement  could 
be  detected.  Of  course,  the  proportions  of 
superior  and  inferior  pupils  vary  from  year 
to  year,  but  both  schools  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  about  as  many  superior  and  inferior 
pupils  the  last  few  years  as  they  did  in  the 
early  years  of  testing.  The  tabulations  for 
the  two  schools  are  so  similar  that  we  feel 
justified  in  saving  space  in  this  article  by 
combining  them  in  one  table,  illustrated  by 
a  chart  (see  following  pages)  in  which  each 
dot  represents  one  pupil;  heavy  horizontal 
lines  are  drawn  to  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  levels, 
and  the  median  for  each  year  is  indicated  by 
the  letter  M. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  row  of  medi¬ 
ans  shows  at  once  that  there  has  been  no 
general  downward  trend  in  the  intelligence 
of  pupils  entering  these  two  schools :  the 
medians  go  up  and  down  from  year  to  year, 
the  only  conspicuous  drop  (in  1925-26)  be¬ 
ing  at  once  followed  by  a  recovery.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  when  we  consider  the 
number  and  proportion  of  superior,  aver¬ 
age,  and  inferior  pupils.  The  number  of 
superior  pupils  shows  great  variation,  there 
being  nine  in  1917-18,  eight  in  1919-20,  and 
eight  in  1928-29,  (approximating  10  per 
cent  of  the  admission  in  these  years),  while 
there  were  none  in  1924-25  or  in  1932-33. 
But  when  the  figures  are  reduced  to  per¬ 
centages  of  the  total  number  entering  each 
year,  we  find  the  curve  for  the  pupils  with 
I.  Q.’s  above  120  following  the  same  hori¬ 
zontal  course  as  the  line  of  medians,  each 
drop  being  compensated  by  a  rise.  Pupils  of 
average  intelligence — with  I.  Q.’s  from  91  to 
no — seem  to  be  as  common  as  ever.  We  find 
the  percentages  varying  from  a  low  of  19.5 
per  cent  in  1916-17  to  a  high  of  41  per  cent 
in  1932-33,  but  no  upward  or  downward 
trend  as  the  years  go  by.  The  figures  for  the 
inferior  pupils  range  from  a  high  of  26  per 
cent  to  a  low  of  8.5  per  cent  in  1933-34. 
One  can  imagine  a  downward  trend  for  the 
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Yearly  Distribution  of  Intelligence  Quotients  of  Pupils  Entering  Two  Residential 


YEAR  TOTAL 

1915- 1916 .  58 

1916- 1917 .  61 

1917- 1918 .  85 

1918- 1919 .  61 

1919- 1920 .  84 

1920- 1921 .  75 

1921- 1922 .  79 

1922- 1923 .  79 

1923- 1924 .  66 

1924- 1925 .  55 

1925- 1926 .  66 

1926- 1927 .  79 

1927- 1928 .  62 

1928- 1929 .  72 

1929- 1930 .  81 

1 930- 1 93 1 .  74 

1931- 1932 .  79 

1932- 1933 .  75 

1933- 1934 .  7o 
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last  few  years,  but  the  curve  for  the  inferior 
pupils,  as  a  whole,  is  as  irregularly  hori¬ 
zontal  as  the  others. 

A  similar  study  was  made  of  the  total 
populations  of  these  schools  year  by  year, 
and  the  figures  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  same  results  were  obtained, — the 
median  for  the  schools  as  a  whole  remained 
practically  constant  from  year  to  year,  and 
there  was  no  indication  of  an  increase  of  the 
inferior  or  a  decrease  of  the  average  and 
superior  groups. 

Our  figures,  then,  do  not  give  support  to 
the  assumption  that  the  schools  are  receiv¬ 
ing  poorer  material  or  becoming  unduly 
crowded  with  inferior  pupils.  Why  should 
anyone  hold  this  view?  Several  explana¬ 
tions  seem  possible. 

The  increasing  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  the  blind  feeble-minded  and  the  special 
difficulties  attending  the  disposal  of  certain 
cases  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
inferior  are  more  numerous,  when  as  a 


matter  of  fact  they  are  merely  receiving 
more  attention.  And  if  for  several  years  no 
very  brilliant  pupils  happened  to  come  to  a 
school,  the  superintendent  might  conclude 
that  the  group  as  a  whole  was  below  aver¬ 
age.  The  illusion  of  “the  good  old  days”  is 
difficult  to  escape  without  a  careful  periodic 
study  of  scientifically  kept  records.  Also  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
inferior  blind  children  are  now  being  dis¬ 
covered  by  our  field  agents  and  brought  to 
the  schools;  of  these  a  larger  percentage 
would  of  course  be  rejected  as  a  result  of 
the  greater  dependence  upon  preliminary 
testing,  but  the  impression  might  arise  that 
the  stream  of  entering  material  was  progres¬ 
sively  less  intelligent. 

Dr.  Holloway4  calls  attention  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Slavic  and  Italian  names  at  Over¬ 
brook,  and  records  his  impression  that  “as 

4  Contribution  of  Statistics  to  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Publication  164,  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  1934. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


a  group  their  mentality  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  other  children  considered  as  a  group,” 
suggesting  the  advisability  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  from  an  economic  and  immigration 
standpoint,  since  the  same  influences  would 
affect  the  school  populations  of  the  New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States. 

Our  figures  do  not  include  applicants  who 
are  rejected,  but  only  those  who  stay  long 
enough  to  be  tested  and  counted  in  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  school.  If  it  were  shown 
that  increasingly  large  numbers  have  been 
rejected  because  of  mental  deficiency,  sup¬ 
port  might  be  obtained  for  the  assumptions 
we  have  been  criticizing ;  but  we  should  also 
have  to  discover  whether  there  were  not  ap¬ 
preciable  numbers  of  children  of  the  higher 
levels  who  are  educated  at  home,  or  sent  to 
the  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

In  other  words,  a  final  solution  must 
await  a  complete  count  of  the  young  blind 


population,  and  not  just  those  found  in  the 
residential  schools.  And  in  these  schools  we 
find  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the 
different  I.  Q.  groups  which  may  reflect  the 
principles  of  selection  in  a  school  quite  as 
well  as  they  indicate  the  quality  of  the  hu¬ 
man  material  still  becoming  blind  in  spite 
of  the  prevention  campaign. 

In  summary  we  may  say  that,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover  from  the  figures  at  our 
disposal,  or  deduce  from  the  operation  of 
the  campaign  for  prevention  of  blindness, 
or  from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of 
heredity  involved  in  the  production  of  sub¬ 
jects  with  different  levels  of  intelligence,  we 
should  not  fear  a  progressive  lowering  of 
the  mental  material  submitted  to  the  care  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  undoubtedly  complicated  and  needs 
further  study,  but  the  onus  of  proof  would 
seem  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  those  to 
whom  the  future  looks  so  threatening. 


DEDICATION  CEREMONIES 


ON  DECEMBER  5,  just  one  year  after 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  the  new 
building  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  was  formally  opened. 

A  congratulatory  message  was  received 
from  President  Roosevelt,  who  is  Honorary 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  His  brief  address  reached  the  au¬ 
dience  by  means  of  a  long-distance  telephone 
which  was  amplified  through  lould-speakers. 

Telegrams  of  greeting  and  congratula¬ 
tions  were  received  from  many  blind  persons 
and  workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  from  leading  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Austria,  Canada,  England,  France, 
and  Italy. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
President  of  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  presided.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President  of  the  Foundation,  who  presented 
the  new  building,  formally  turned  over  the 
keys  of  the  building  to  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation.  Har¬ 


vey  D.  Gibson,  a  Trustee  of  the  Foundation, 
made  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Memorial  Room  to  Dr.  Helen  A. 
Keller. 

Addresses  were  given  by  other  Trustees 
— Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  and  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  President  of  the  American 
Braille  Press.  Harris  Turner  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Foundation  the  greetings  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  and  of  the 
blind  people  of  that  country.  Edwin  Grasse, 
well-known  blind  violinist,  played  several  se¬ 
lections. 

After  the  program,  the  building  was 
open  for  inspection.  Special  interest  was 
taken  by  the  visitors  in  the  recording  of  the 
Talking  Book  records  carried  on  in  the 
sound-recording  studio  presented  by  Mrs. 
William  H.  Moore ;  the  braille  printing  shop 
where  the  magazines  issued  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  are  published ; 
and  in  demonstrations  of  the  Talking  Book 
and  the  new  braille  typewriter. 


DEDICATION  ADDRESS 

By  the  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Honorary  President ,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


I  AM  very  glad  to  send  my  greetings  to 
you,  friends  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  the  dedication  of  the 
new  administration  building  in  New  York. 
I  should  like  to  be  with  you,  but  as  you  know 
I  am  a  thousand  miles  away,  down  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  this  new  building  which  means  so 
much  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  work 
in  which  we  are  all  so  interested.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  have  a  part  in  aiding  the  benefit 


of  conditions  for  those  who  have  been  han¬ 
dicapped  by  lack  of  vision.  I  mean  it  in  the 
purely  physical  sense,  because  people  who 
are  blind  certainly  have  a  splendid  vision 
in  every  way.  Personally,  I  am  proud  of  my 
association  with  Miss  Keller,  with  Mr. 
Migel,  with  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  all  the 
rest  of  you  who  are  giving  so  freely.  You 
have  my  sincerest  congratulations  and  a 
pledge  to  do  all  I  can  in  furthering  this 
great  philanthropy. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING 

By  M.  C.  Migel,  M.A. 

President,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


I  STAND  here,  rent  by  two  emotions — 
one  of  happiness  in  being  in  your  midst 
and  being  able  to  greet  so  many  friends; 
the  other,  a  tinge  of  sadness,  because  at  the 
dedication  of  this  building,  I  am  brought 
before  you  as  its  donor.  I  had  hoped,  and 
would  have  preferred,  that  it  might  escape 
attention — but  apparently  it  was  not  to  be. 

Others  thought  it  might  be  best  for  the 
Foundation  to  hold  these  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  ;  at  all  events,  we  are  here. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  what  I  feel 
today.  Unfortunately,  however,  ,  I  do  not 
possess  the  gift  of  public  speaking.  If 
I  did,  I  would  tell  you  with  more  elo¬ 
quence  than  I  can  summon,  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  vision  and  courage  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
associated  in  this  wonderful  undertaking. 

To  begin  with,  our  Board  of  Trustees  is 
composed  principally  of  men  and  women, 
actively  and  keenly  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  requirements — not  selected  as  a  matter 
of  so-called  “window-dressing,”  or  for  the 
glamor  of  their  names  or  social  position. 

A  glance  at  our  list  of  Trustees  will  show 
you  the  names  of  men  and  women  recog¬ 
nized  as  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  in 
activities  for  the  blind,  actually  conversant 
with  working  conditions ;  not  visionaries,  not 
maudlin  sentimentalists,  but  sound,  and  yet 
sympathetic,  thinkers  and  doers — as,  for  in¬ 
stance  :  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Burritt,  Mr.  Cromwell, 
“Mary”  Hun  (as  President  Roosevelt  calls 
her),  Mr.  Joice,  Mr.  Latimer,  Mr.  Meyer, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ryan,  Miss  Sherwin,  Mr. 
Ziegler — and,  I  might  add,  “the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all” — Dr.  Helen  Keller. 
They  are  names  to  conjure  with  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Blind. 

They,  and  their  fellow-members  on  the 


Board — Mr.  Briggs,  Dr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  Sir  Charles  Lindsay, 
Hon.  George  MacDonald,  Mr.  Milam,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Pfeiffer — prominent  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  and  professions,  they  have  collab¬ 
orated  in  guiding  the  Foundation  in  the  path¬ 
way  of  successful  accomplishment. 

With  such  inspiration,  and  with  so  many 
remarkable  sources  to  draw  upon,  I  could 
not  fail  to  imbibe  and  reflect  the  spirit  thus 
transferred  to  me — nor  could  I  fail  to  as¬ 
sist  them  by  any  and  all  means  within  my 
power. 

It  is  because  of  the  great  personal  in¬ 
terest  and  active  co-operation  of  our  Trus¬ 
tees,  and  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  our 
staff — their  patient  and  painstaking  study 
of  all  our  problems — that  our  labors  have 
borne  fruit. 

They  have  not  cared  for  publicity  or  ap¬ 
plause — possibly  not  even  for  public  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Their  reward  might  be  expressed  in 
one  word,  accomplishment. 

I  believe  one  of  our  Trustees  will  be  good 
enough  to  present  to  you  later  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  our  labors,  but  I  might 
say  briefly,  that  for  fourteen  years,  and 
from  year  to  year,  our  responsibilities,  our 
commitments,  and  the  calls  for  assistance 
made  upon  us  by  the  blind,  have  increased 
and  broadened. 

Research  and  experimentation  and  study 
have  been  required,  particularly  since  the 
advent  and  development  by  the  Foundation 
of  the  Talking  Book  for  the  Blind — one  of 
the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon  the 
sightless.  More  and  more  space  for  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  has  been  needed.  A  scien¬ 
tific  laboratory  as  fine  as  any  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  an  experimental  plant  for  any  new 
developments  science  may  evolve  in  the 
future  for  the  blind,  necessitated  more 
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room ;  leased  quarters  became  more  and 
more  restraining  and  irksome. 

Our  energies  were  so  scattered,  laboring 
in  various  quarters,  that  a  permanent  home 
seemed  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  that 
we  might  function  efficiently. 

Realizing  this  need — I  simply  responded. 

Giving  is  a  selfish  pleasure — no  thanks 
are  necessary.  We  all  give  something,  either 
of  ourselves  or  of  our  worldly  possessions 
— each  in  his  or  her  own  way — and  we  feel 
so  much  the  better  for  it.  In  this  particular 
case,  I  should  be  giving  thanks ;  we  must 
share  if  we  would  keep ;  ceasing  to  give,  we 
cease  to  have. 

To  furnish  and  equip  the  building  prop¬ 
erly  required  a  very  substantial  expenditure 
which  might  have  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
Foundation.  However,  one  of  our  Trustees, 
who  has  repeatedly  befriended  our  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  blind  in  numerous  ways,  kindly 


189 

volunteered  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  these 
furnishings. 

I  know  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  in  his 
great  modesty,  would  not  care  to  have  us 
mention  his  very  generous  gift,  but  I  feel 
it  should  be  made  known  that  the  building 
as  it  stands  complete  today,  has  in  no  way 
diminished  the  funds  held  by  our  Founda¬ 
tion  for  its  activities  in  serving  the  blind. 

Some  time  ago,  I  ran  across  an  expres¬ 
sion — “Windows  cut  in  the  House  of  Dark¬ 
ness”  ;  that  is  what  we  hope  and  pray  this 
edifice  will  represent.  May  its  windows  ever 
be  a  light  shedding  its  beneficent  rays  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Irwin,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  you,  as  Executive  Director  of 
our  Foundation  and  representing  our  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  key  to  this  building,  which 
now  becomes  the  possession  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


RESPONSE  TO  PRESENTATION 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin 

Executive  Director ,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


MR.  MIGEL,  I  prize  this  key  more 
highly  than  I  would  the  key  to  the 
City  of  New  York.  I  regard  it  as  the  key 
to  the  shrine  of  hope  for  the  blind  people 
of  this  country. 

Now  that  I  am  on  my  feet,  may  I  say 
just  a  word  about  what  this  building  means 
to  the  work  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  It  will  increase  our  efficiency, 
for  it  provides  adequate  space  for  carrying 
on  our  activities  and  is  especially  designed 
to  meet  our  needs.  This  building  also  gives 
us  an  increased  sense  of  permanence,  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  organization  will  continue  to 
go  forward,  regardless  of  what  may  happen 
to  the  men  and  women  who  are  today  en¬ 
deavoring  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Foundation  was  established. 

This  building  will,  I  believe,  give  the 


Foundation  individuality  in  the  minds  of  the 
public.  You — our  financial  and  moral  sup¬ 
porters  who  are  here  today — will  have  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  we  are  doing 
after  you  have  looked  over  our  quarters. 
When  you  have  visited  our  little  braille 
printing-plant  in  the  basement  where  the 
two  magazines  we  publish  are  embossed; 
when  you  have  inspected  our  excellently 
equipped  sound-recording  studio  on  the 
third  floor,  which  was  so  generously  given 
to  us  by  Mrs.  Moore ;  when  you  have  looked 
into  our  special  library  on  work  for  the 
blind ;  when  you  have  visited  the  beautifully 
furnished  Helen  Keller  Room ;  or  have 
seen  our  appropriately  fitted  offices — I  feel 
sure  you  will  be  impelled  to  continue  more 
loyally  than  ever  your  generous  support. 

I  should  like  to  express  to  the  friends  of 
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the  Foundation  who  are  here  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  not  only  of  Mr.  Migel’s  splendid  gift 
of  the  building  which  we  have  gathered  here 
to  dedicate,  but  also  of  his  continuing  gift 
of  time,  thought,  inspiration,  and  labor. 
There  are  few  professional  workers  for  the 
blind  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  our  field  than  is  President 


Migel.  You  who  are  professional  workers 
for  the  blind  will  understand  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  I  say  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Migel  has  that  rare  power  of  giving 
invaluable  suggestions  and  inspiration,  and 
helping  to  bring  efforts  to  an  early  success¬ 
ful  fruition  without  intervening  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  operation  of  the  organization. 


SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Trustee,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


MANY  years  ago,  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  and  energetic  men  and 
women,  who  were  sincerely  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind,  realized  the  need  of  a 
national  or  central  agency  which  would  as¬ 
sist  all  local  agencies  throughout  the  whole 
country.  It  was  thought  that  a  central  organi¬ 
zation  could  perform  such  functions  as : 

1.  Initiating  and  creating  new  agencies  in 
states  and  cities  where  needed, 

2.  Securing  or  aiding  in  securing  national, 
state,  or  municipal  legislation  for  the 
blind, 

3.  Perfecting  or  improving  by  research, 
or  otherwise,  all  manner  of  appliances 
for  the  blind, 

4.  Securing  in  all  communities  an  im¬ 
proved  relationship  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing, 

5.  And  in  every  other  possible  manner 
promoting  the  well-being  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States. 

To  carry  out  those  objectives,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  launched 
just  fourteen  years  ago.  One  of  our  friends 
— a  far-seeing  though  blind  man,  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  real  vision — was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  active  force  in  launching  the 
Foundation.  I  refer  to  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 


Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  a  valued 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  blind  of  this  country  owe  him  an 
unforgettable  debt  of  gratitude. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having,  as  our 
Honorary  President,  the  late  President  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge,  who  always  evinced  a  keen 
interest  in  our  labors.  Our  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  today  is  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whom 
you  have  just  heard  deliver  an  appreciative 
dedicating  message. 

We  have  not  been  harmfully  hampered 
by  lack  of  support.  The  public  and  our 
friends,  having  faith  in  the  Foundation  and 
its  work,  have  been  most  generous  both  fi¬ 
nancially  and  in  personal  sympathy — al¬ 
though,  as  is  the  case  with  all  philanthropic 
organizations,  even  greater  objectives  might 
have  been  attained,  had  we  been  financially 
able  to  do  more. 

Possibly  those  not  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Foundation  might  ask,  “Just  what  has 
the  Foundation  accomplished?” 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  our  time 
limits,  to  detail  all  the  activities  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  but  we  point  to  a  few  high 
spots  as  illustrating  some  types  of  work 
done.  When  we  mention  sums  or  dollars 
expended  in  order  to  achieve  a  result,  please 
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do  not  judge  our  efforts  by  material  expen¬ 
diture  alone — it  is  the  sympathy,  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  moral  and  spiritual  support  in 
each  undertaking  that  has  redounded  most 
effectively  to  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

Scholarships.  We  have  provided  scholar¬ 
ships  for  worthy  blind  students,  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  prepare  them  for  gainful  occupation, 
vocationally  or  professionally.  We  have  ex¬ 
pended  $33,643  for  such  scholarships. 

Braille  Typewriters.  Braille  typewriters 
for  the  blind  were  formerly  produced  by 
a  company  which  manufactured  gas  pipe, 
and  the  typewriters  quickly  deteriorated.  In 
order  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  machine 
possible  for  the  blind,  we  were  compelled  to 
purchase  the  interest  of  this  company.  We 
labored  more  than  two  years  with  the  Under¬ 
wood  Typewriter  Company  and  with  the  best 
typewriter  engineers  we  could  secure.  We 
expended  $43,000  in  research  work  and  in 
the  construction  of  dies,  patterns,  and  jigs, 
and  then  invested  $20,000  in  manufactured 
machines.  These  machines  are  now  produced 
for  us  without  profit  by  the  L.  C.  Smith  & 
Corona  Typewriter  Company  and  are  sold 
to  blind  people  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
at  cost. 

Radios.  Four  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  radios  have  been  supplied  by 
the  Foundation,  without  cost,  to  the  needy 
blind. 

One-fare  Privilege.  We  were  instrumental 
in  securing  for  every  blind  man  and  woman 
in  the  country,  the  privilege  of  traveling  on 
any  railroad  from  Maine  to  California  at 
a  cost  of  a  single  fare  for  the  blind  person 
and  his  guide.  To  accomplish  this  we  had 
to  submit  a  bill  to  Congress  and  to  undertake 
a  long  siege  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Division.  When  finally  passed  by  Congress, 
the  law  was  permissive  only,  not  mandatory, 
and  we  had  to  enter  into  long  negotiations 
with  the  heads  of  railroads.  We  were  for¬ 
tunate,  indeed,  in  having  on  our  Board  of 
Trustees,  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Harvey  D. 
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Gibson,  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  world, 
yet  one  of  the  most  public-spirited.  He  gave 
endlessly  of  his  time  and  effort  and  finally 
carried  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue. 

Since  then,  several  of  the  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines  as  well  as  the  transatlantic  steamship 
companies  have  extended  similar  privileges 
to  the  blind.  Only  within  the  last  week,  Mr. 
Newcomb  Carlton,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  has 
informed  us  that,  in  response  to  our  request, 
arrangements  have  been  made  so  that,  when 
a  blind  man  or  woman  reaches  a  strange 
city  and  is  in  need  of  a  guide,  his  Com¬ 
pany  will  furnish  messengers  as  guides,  at 
a  little  over  half  the  regular  rate. 

Field  Work. — Field  agents  of  our  Foun¬ 
dation  are  active  throughout  the  country. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  in  thirty-three  cities  have  attended  so- 
called  “Weeks  for  the  Blind.”  These  were 
organized  and  conducted  by  our  Field 
Agents,  at  the  expense  of  the  Foundation. 
These  Weeks  for  the  Blind  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  capacities  of  the  local  blind 
people,  stimulate  the  sales  of  their  products, 
spur  their  morale,  and  arouse  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  sighted.  We  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  accomplishments  of 
the  Foundation.  Hundreds  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  by  our  President  personally,  from 
heads  of  local  organizations,  attest  the  al¬ 
most  marvelous  benefits  resulting  from  these 
Weeks.  They  refer  to  having  been  “awak¬ 
ened  from  a  possible  apathy  or  the  dol¬ 
drums.”  Some  of  these  letters  are  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  to  be  almost  embarrassing. 

State  Commissions  for  the  Blind.  Twenty- 
two  new  state  commissions  and  associations 
have  been  brought  into  being  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  Foundation.  This  means  that 
in  most  cases,  legislative  bills  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  sponsored,  and  fought  for  before 
various  legislatures,  by  the  Foundation  and 
the  local  representatives.  In  many  states  and 
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municipalities  practically  nothing  had  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind ;  in  some  states,  the 
almost  neglected  condition  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  has  been,  and  in  some  cases  still  is, 
appalling. 

Braille  Literature.  You  probably  know 
that,  until  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a 
great  dearth  of  braille  reading  matter  for 
the  blind.  Books  were  so  expensive  to  em¬ 
boss  that  sufficient  private  funds  for  this 
were  unobtainable.  Our  Foundation  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  introducing  a  bill  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  succeeded  in  convincing  Cogress 
of  this  dire  need,  so  that  $100,000  yearly 
was  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  braille  books  are  supplied  free 
to  the  blind  by  public  libraries.  - 

World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  Foundation  arranged 
a  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  the  invitation  at  our  request.  Thirty- 
seven  countries  were  represented,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  the  Foundation 
to  finance  representatives  from  several  coun¬ 
tries  unable  to  defray  their  own  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  generosity  of  certain  friends  of 
the  blind,  among  them  particularly  our 
Trustees,  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
and  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  ever  open- 
handed  and  ready  to  assist  those  in  need, 
enabled  us  to  carry  this  great  Conference 
to  a  successful  issue.  Meetings,  lectures, 
conferences,  visits  to  the  principal  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country, 
interchange  of  methods  and  ideas,  were  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  blind  throughout 
the  world.  We  are  still  receiving  letters  from 
foreign  friends  regarding  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  this  Conference.  In  the  turmoil, 
mistrust,  and  general  misunderstanding  now 
prevalent  amongst  nations,  let  us  hope  that 
this,  at  least,  may  have  served  as  a  small 
gesture  leading  to  a  better  understanding. 

Talking  Books.  What  is  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  for  the  blind  developed 


during  this  century  is  the  Talking  Book. 
Talking  Books  are  books  reproduced  on 
long-playing  phonograph  records.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  all  the  blind  are  unable  to  master 
braille,  principally  because  they  lack  the 
finger-sensitiveness  necessary  for  braille. 
Heretofore,  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  literature.  Today,  they  sit 
down,  press  a  lever,  and  the  Talking  Book 
opens  a  new  world  of  literature  to  them. 

It  required  two  years  of  intensive  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  $35,000  in  order  to  produce  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  machine,  and  we  are  still  striving 
for  improvements.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  a  splendid 
laboratory,  second  to  none  in  this  country 
for  this  special  type  of  work,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Foundation’s  building  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  function  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  best  sound  engineers  available. 

We  have  already  distributed  2,040  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machines,  some  sold  at  actual 
cost,  some  given  to  the  needy  blind.  So 
strongly  are  the  authorities  in  Washington 
of  the  belief  that  this  is  of  tremendous  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  blind  that,  at  the  Foundation’s 
suggestion,  Congress  has  appropriated  $75,- 
000  yearly  for  the  manufacture  of  records 
(or  books)  for  Talking  Book  machines. 

In  addition,  at  the  request  of  our  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  granted  the  blind  a  fund  of  $211,500 
for  the  manufacture  of  five  thousand  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machines,  which  will  be  loaned 
free  to  blind  people  throughout  the  country. 
The  manufacture  of  these  five  thousand 
machines  should  give  employment  directly 
and  indirectly  to  approximately  five  hundred 
people  for  from  six  months  to  a  year. 

Social  Security  Act.  With  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  the  Foundation  has  been 
instrumental  in  having  included  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  a  clause  for  the  benefit  of 
the  indigent  blind,  whereby  the  Federal 
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Government  will  match,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  expenditures  made  by  the  states 
having  pensions  for  the  blind.  An  initial 
sum  of  approximately  three  million  dollars 
has  been  authorized  for  this  purpose.  Vari¬ 
ous  states  have  various  pension  provisions 
for  the  blind.  Some  of  these  will  require 
laws  revised  and  re-enacted  by  their  legis¬ 
latures  enabling  them  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  Federal  aid.  Some  states  have  no 
pension  provisions  whatever.  Our  Foun¬ 
dation  has  been  called  upon  to  formulate  and 
assist  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  the 
necessary  laws — an  exacting  task. 

We  have  felt  fully  justified  in  making 
these  requests  from  Congress  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  as  we  believe — and  are  quite  certain 
you  will  agree  with  us — that  the  uses  to 
which  these  grants  will  be  put  will  meet  with 
general  approval. 

Other  Activities.  We  have  called  your  at¬ 
tention  to  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  our  Foundation.  There 
are  numberless  other  activities :  the  handling 
of  thousands  of  letters  yearly  on  technical 
and  other  questions;  studies  of  vocational 


and  employment  problems,  and  their  solu¬ 
tion;  the  checking-up  of  braille  literature  to 
prevent  duplication  of  embossed  books,  both 
nationally  and  internationally ;  arranging  for 
discounts  to  the  blind  on  various  appliances 
and  devices;  and  many,  many  other  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  our  aid  has  been  enlisted. 

The  Foundation's  New  Home.  A  source 
of  gratification  to  all  those  engaged  in  these 
labors  for  the  blind  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
new  building,  given  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

Not  only  has  this  building  been  given  by 
our  highly  respected  and  greatly  beloved 
President,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  but  its  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  and  its  utilitarian  appropriate¬ 
ness  are  the  result  of  his  intelligent  planning, 
inspired  by  his  constant  devotion  to  the  blind. 
We  cannot  adequately  express  our  gratitude 
in  words.  Perhaps  subsequent  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  may  better  express  our  appreciation  of 
what  Mr.  Migel  has  done. 

This  will,  I  hope,  present  to  you  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  the  Foundation  and  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell 
in  darkness. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  HELEN  KELLER  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

By  Harvey  D.  Gibson 
Treasurer,  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund 


I  WAS  interested  to  hear  from  our  Chair¬ 
man  just  when  it  was  that  I  became  a 
Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  As  I  rode  into  town  from  the  country 
this  afternoon,  I  tried  to  remember  the  date, 
but  I  could  not ;  time  goes  by  so  rapidly.  But 
I  well  remember  that,  when  I  was  asked  to 
become  a  Trustee,  I  knew  very  little  about 
the  Foundation;  in  fact,  I  knew  practically 
nothing  about  it.  That  was  in  its  early  stages. 

As  a  little  boy  I  had  learned  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  foundations.  There  was 
the  house  that  is  built  upon  sand ;  and  there 


was  another  house  built  upon  rock.  And  there 
was  always  a  result  that  went  with  each  of 
them.  And  so  I  thought  that  I  would  make 
a  little  investigation  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
foundation  this  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  really  was. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  policies  of  the 
American  Foundation  were  largely  the  result 
of  the  inspiration  and  the  advice  of  Helen 
Keller,  and  that  its  operations  were  under 
the  direction  of  that  unselfish  and  honest 
business  executive,  M.  C.  Migel.  Therefore, 
without  hesitation,  I  agreed  to  become  a  di- 
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rector  and  trustee  as  promptly  as  I  could. 

You  have  heard  from  the  last  speaker  what 
has  happened  since  that  time,  and  even  be¬ 
fore,  right  up  to  the  present.  I  shall  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  add  to  that,  but  I  do  want  to  speak 
very  briefly  upon  two  particular  objectives 
which  have  occupied  us  earnestly  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  a  Trustee.  Almost  at 
the  outset,  Mr.  Migel  felt  that  one  thing  that 
we  should  have  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  was  an  endowment  fund,  the  income 
from  which  would  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  overhead  and  running  expenses  of 
the  Foundation.  He  went  to  work  on  that 
fund  in  the  same  way  that  he  does  on  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  it 
amounted  to  a  million  dollars.  It  should  be 
at  least  two  million  dollars.  The  fund  was 
getting  along  very  well  until  about  1929, 
when  the  depression  years  came  upon  us. 
It  has  not  been  growing  so  rapidly  since,  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the  funds  of  the 
Foundation  which  were  accumulated  and 
invested  prior  to  1929  have  for  the  most  part 
come  through  the  past  years  of  depression 
with  as  little  depreciation  and  as  little  loss  of 
income  as  any  fund  that  I  know  anything 
about,  and  today  our  income  is,  in  my 
opinion,  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis. 

The  second  great  objective  that  Mr.  Migel 
kept  always  in  mind  was  that  the  Foundation 
should  have  a  home  of  its  own,  something 
permanent  that  should  not  be  a  drain  in  the 
form  of  rent.  You  see  the  result  of  that  de¬ 
sire  of  his.  And  his  own  generosity  and 
ability  enabled  him  to  accomplish  that  much 
more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

In  the  accumulation  of  the  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  which  constitute  our  endowment  fund 
Miss  Helen  Keller  played  a  tremendous  part. 
She  traveled  all  over  the  United  States,  ad¬ 
dressing  audiences  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  it  can  be  said  truthfully 
that  it  is  due  to  Helen  Keller  more  than  to 
any  other  person  that  we  are  today  in  pos¬ 


session  of  so  substantial  a  working  capital. 

Now,  in  this  house  which  has  been  built, 
and  which  we  are  dedicating  today  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  that  Miss  Helen  Keller  has 
done,  not  only  for  the  Endowment  Fund,  but 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
as  a  whole,  there  has  been  prepared  a  room 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Helen  Keller 
Memorial  Room.  This  room  will  be  a  shrine 
for  the  various  memorabilia  in  connection 
with  her  life  and  with  the  operations  of  the 
Foundation.  In  addition  to  that,  Miss  Keller 
has  specifically  requested  that  it  be  a  meet¬ 
ing-place  where  designs  will  be  perfected  for 
doing  good  to  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  we  ourselves. 

I  have  been  asked  today  to  present  this 
room  to  Miss  Keller,  and  to  give  her  the  key 
to  it.  But,  before  doing  that,  I  want  also  to 
make  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Migel  by  ex¬ 
pressing  to  him  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
all  our  staff,  of  the  Trustees,  and  of  the 
friends  of  the  Foundation  for  everything 
that  he  has  done  over  these  many  years  in 
behalf  of  the  less  fortunate.  I  know  Mr. 
Migel,  and  I  know  there  is  nothing  material 
that  we  could  give  him  which  would  please 
him  so  much  as  the  approval  of  those  of 
whom  he  is  fond.  I,  for  one,  envy  him  the 
satisfaction  he  must  have  in  his  heart  for 
the  good  that  he  has  done  humankind  over 
the  period  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  for  the 
good  that  he  is  doing  them  today. 

And  now  I  wish  to  pay  some  slight  tribute 
to  Helen  Keller — outstanding  woman  of  her 
generation ;  unanimously  declared  winner  of 
the  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars  offered  in 
1932  to  the  woman  who  had  achieved  most 
in  any  field  of  social  welfare.  When  that 
fund  was  awarded  to  her,  she  immediately 
placed  it  in  trust  to  aid  the  deaf-blind.  En¬ 
couraged  and  inspired  by  her  gifted  teacher 
and  mentor,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  she  has 
accomplished  more,  not  alone  for  the  blind, 
but  for  every  humanitarian  cause,  than  any 
other  living  woman.  Fearless  in  her  convic- 
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tions,  always  ready  to  fight  for  the  right, 
she  has  traveled  throughout  this  country  and 
across  the  Atlantic,  lecturing  and  writing 
untiringly  in  the  cause  of  the  handicapped 
and  the  under-privileged.  Beloved  by 
crowned  heads  in  Europe  and  by  every  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  during  her  life¬ 
time,  as  well  as  by  writers,  by  poets,  and  by 
leaders  in  every  field  and  profession.  The 
legend  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  Helen 


Keller  Memorial  Room,  from  her  own  pen, 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all :  “While  they 
were  saying  among  themselves,  ‘It  can  not 
be  done’,  it  was  done.,, 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  on  behalf  of  every  blind 
man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
world,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
key  to  the  Helen  Keller  Memorial  Room 
to  Dr.  Helen  Keller. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  MEMORIAL 

By  Helen  A.  Keller,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
Trustee ,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


THIS  is  a  thrilling  moment  for  me. 

Naturally  I  am  proud  to  be  honored 
with  a  gift  so  full  of  good-will  and  beauty. 
I  wish  I  had  words  as  sweet  as  music  that 
I  might  voice  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Migel  for 
so  handsomely  linking  my  name  with  this 
House  of  Light.  As  its  doors  swing  open, 
I  feel  like  a  traveller  who,  after  a  long, 
difficult  ascent,  looks  from  a  noble  summit 
toward  the  Promised  Land.  After  the  effort 
of  the  climb  there  is  in  such  a  prospect  much 
wonder  and  much  delight. 

On  a  fateful  day  in  June,  1921,  the 
American  Foundation  started  on  its  way, 
not  knowing  how  long  and  arduous  the 
climb  would  be.  It  was  unknown,  it  had  no 
permanent  home,  but  it  had  the  vision  of 
the  founders  and  Mr.  Migel’s  royal  generos¬ 


ity.  He  was  the  one  friend  of  the  blind  who 
dared  back  their  dream.  Ever  since  that  day 
he  has  given  his  time,  energy,  and  thought 
to  this  enterprise  until  now  it  has  come  to 
have  outline,  color,  and  movement.  Here  the 
blind  will  find  the  things  they  most  long 
for — friends,  expert  advice,  and  the  com¬ 
forting  sense  that  somebody  cares  about 
them  and  wants  to  make  their  world  hap¬ 
pier  and  more  liveable. 

Once  more  I  thank  Mr.  Migel  for  this 
Room  of  Remembrance,  and  Mrs.  Migel  too. 
It  is  doubly  precious  to  me  because  of  her 
thought  and  the  artistic  touch  of  her  dear 
hands.  It  will  be  sweet  to  associate  her  with 
this  beautiful  building  on  whose  hearth  the 
flashing  wings  of  Hope  shall  fan  a  new  flame 
of  life  for  those  who  travel  the  dark  way. 


GREETINGS  FROM  CANADA 


By  Harris  Turner 

Director  of  Publications,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


MINE  is  a  very  pleasant  duty  here  today. 

I  come  for  the  simple  and  friendly 
purpose  of  conveying  the  greetings  and  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  to  the  American  Foun¬ 


dation  upon  this  occasion,  the  dedication  of 
their  new  building.  To  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  this  is  a  great  oc¬ 
casion  indeed.  But  it  is  difficult,  in  these 
days,  to  keep  great  events  from  overlapping, 
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and  so,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  is  holding  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  why  its  Managing  Director 
is  not  here  today,  and  that  is  also,  perhaps, 
why  Sir  Charles  Lindsay  is  not  here.  He 
has  become  a  knight  since  he  was  here  last, 
and  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute.  Captain  Baker,  Sir 
Charles  Lindsay — great  people,  great  names 
in  the  realm  of  the  blind. 

Yours  is  called  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  but  it  has  an  international 
aspect,  and  it  gives  me  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion  today  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you — to 
what  I  choose  to  call  an  international  gather¬ 
ing  (because  I  am  here  today  anyway). 

It  is  pleasant  to  talk  on  international  topics 
without  the  fear  of  international  repercus¬ 
sions,  because  in  these  days  international 
rivalries  are  so  intense.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  all  the 
people  in  the  world  were  blind.  It  might 
make  for  international  peace.  The  ambitions 
of  the  blind  do  not  make  for  hate  and  war. 
The  desires  of  the  blind  do  not  urge  them 
into  some  passionate  effort  to  slaughter  their 
neighbors  across  some  irksome  boundary 
line.  We  get  along  very  well  together.  It  is 
a  world  of  peace.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  a  world  of  plenty. 

There  are  people  in  Canada  who  some¬ 
times  become  annoyed  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  is 
always  referred  to  in  Canada  as  “the  Great 
Republic  to  the  South  of  Us,”  and  frequently 
there  is  some  criticism  of  your  general  con¬ 
duct  and  moral  and  political  aspirations,  but 


there  is  no  irritation  so  far  as  the  blind  are 
concerned.  We  have  no  international  bound¬ 
ary.  The  man  who  drew  the  line  along  the 
international  boundary  dividing  Canada  and 
the  United  States  simply  wasted  his  ink.  It 
calls  to  my  mind  that  great  hymn,  “We  are 
not  divided,  All  one  body  we.” 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to 
the  American  Foundation  what  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  owes  it.  After  all,  we  are 
a  small  and  widely  spread  community  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  to  the  United  States,  with 
its  great  advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
that  we  look  for  improvements  concerning 
appliances  used  by  the  blind,  literature  used 
by  the  blind,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
not  failed  us.  In  France,  in  England,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  all  these  various  countries, 
the  achievements  and  victories  of  blind  men 
can  be  claimed  by  people  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  an  international  group.  What  is 
good  for  the  blind  man  in  Canada  is  good 
for  the  blind  man  in  the  United  States. 

May  I  express  the  sincere  regret  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Baker  and  Mr.  Wood  and  Sir  Charles 
Lindsay  that  they  were  not  able  to  be  here 
today.  May  I  also  express  the  hope  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  may 
go  on  with  magnificent  successes. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  Canada  that  the  new 
day  is  approaching  for  the  blind  when  they 
can  live  without  fear.  For  the  speeding  of 
that  dawn,  we  look  confidently  forward  to 
the  work  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 


WORLD  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
President ,  American  Braille  Press 

AFTER  our  Board  meeting  in  the  adjoin-  American  Braille  Press,  your  sister  society, 
-  ing  room,  I  lingered  from  another  en-  as  well  as  a  Director  of  this  society,  our  pro- 
gagement  to  express,  as  President  of  the  found  admiration  for  your  noble  work  for 
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the  blind  of  America.  The  numerous  re¬ 
ports,  not  perfunctory  but  exhaustive,  have 
thrilled  me  with  gratification.  I  endorse 
every  word  and  deed  of  the  practical  and 
helpful  accomplishment  so  faithfully,  wisely, 
energetically,  and  devotedly  performed  by 
you  all  for  God’s  sightless  children. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that,  for  ages  upon 
ages  and  down  to  within  a  modern  period, 
the  blind  were  neglected  and  regarded  even 
by  their  own  families  as  worse  than  useless 
cattle,  brutally  treated,  humiliated  and  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  indeed,  were  tattered,  ignored  beg¬ 
gars  on  the  street.  They  received  no  educa¬ 
tion,  no  utilities  of  life.  It  was  unspeakably 
cruel  and  heartless.  It  was  only  within  the 
past  few  centuries  that  a  sudden  burst  of 
light  came  to  the  civilized  world :  Braille, 
Migel,  Helen  Keller,  Pearson  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  Howe  and  Anagnos  of  Boston,  Dr. 
Allen  of  Massachusetts,  Nicolodi  of  Italy, 
Strehl  of  Germany,  Valentin  Hafiy  of 
France,  and,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  the 
American  Braille  Press  of  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  today  celebrates  its  twentieth 
year.  Until  these  people  came  into  the  world 
with  invention  and  activity,  all  was  oblivious 
in  sight  and  mental  development  to  those  who 
suffered  the  supreme  deprivation  of  hu¬ 
manity.  But  then  came  these  glorious  crea¬ 
tive  men — men  of  vision — men  of  supremacy 
in  sentiment  and  humanity. 

I  say  without  any  doubt  or  question  that 
the  leader  among  this  royal  galaxy  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  aid  of  the 
sightless  and  opened  for  them  a  new  world 
— the  acknowledged  leader  of  them  all  sits 
there  before  us,  (pointing  to  President 
Migel).  Modesty,  wisdom,  and  indefatigable 
energy  are  his  characteristics.  Mastery  sits 
enthroned  in  all  his  undertakings. 

Warmly  do  I  express  full  appreciation  for 


the  unparalleled  status  of  your  finances 
which  establishes  this  society  as  a  sound  and 
perpetual  foundation ;  for  you  now  have 
over  a  million  dollars  in  the  Helen  Keller 
Fund,  have  your  own  building  (through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Migel)  and  the  grants 
recently  bestowed  by  our  Congress ;  and  here 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  no  other  man 
in  all  America  than  your  President  could 
have  secured  these  Congressional  grants. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  enormous  Helen 
Keller  Foundation.  It  need  not  be  said,  for 
everybody  knows,  that  to  her  only  could 
have  come  this  wondrous  outpouring  from 
the  world  at  large.  She  sits  here  by  my  side, 
and  I  must  refrain  from  excessive  words 
of  tribute.  Indeed,  there  are  no  words  in  all 
the  languages  of  civilization  which  could 
adequately  tell  the  gratitude  of  the  countless 
numbers  who  receive  inspiration  from  her 
to  aid  their  fellow-beings,  bereft  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  blessings.  If  all  the  world,  sightless 
and  sighted,  could  cast  their  vote  for  the 
dearest  and  most  winsome  of  womankind, 
the  vote  would  be  unanimously  for  her. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
at  the  American  Braille  Press  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  but  I  have  come  to  congratulate  you 
afresh  on  your  splendid  achievements  in 
America,  as  we  are  doing  in  nearly  a  dozen 
nations  abroad,  as  well  as  in  a  modest  way 
in  this  country.  We  extend  to  you  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  as  well  as  our  heartiest, 
most  fervent,  and  affectionate  congratula¬ 
tions.  As  Webster  so  inspiringly  said,  it  is 
not  words  alone  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  “action,  action,  action,  sublime 
action” ;  and  to  Mr.  Migel  we  say  with  affec¬ 
tion,  as  Homer  did  ages  ago,  “Long,  long 
may  be  the  years  before  he  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers.” 


FIFTEEN  MILLION  ASSISTANTS 

By  Harris  Turner 


THERE  is  no  blind  man  in  Canada  who 
employs  as  many  workers  as  Harold 
Webb,  whose  home  is  at  Allandale,  a  little 
town  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Toronto.  He 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  fifteen 
million  workers :  they  are  bees. 

When  the  blossoms  dropped  this  fall,  and 
the  bees  turned  in  their  last  load  of  honey, 
Mr.  Webb  packed  them  up  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  comfortable  hives,  left 
them  a  sufficient  proportion  of  their  product 
to  keep  them  strong  and  healthy  until  spring, 
and  set  out  to  market  the  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  honey  which  constituted  the 
season’s  production  of  his  apiary. 

Harold  Webb  is  blind.  He  thinks  he  can 
remember,  when  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  just  before  he  lost  his  sight,  seeing  a 
row  of  cedar  trees  in  front  of  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  house.  It  is  the  only  picture  he 
carries  in  his  thirty-five-year-old  memory. 
He  has  never  seen  a  bee :  he  has  never  seen 
a  flower:  yet  from  a  thousand  brilliant  gar¬ 
dens  and  a  thousand  perfumed  fields,  his 
bands  of  busy  robbers  bring  him  rich  cargoes 
of  sweet  and  profitable  spoil  and  make  life 
full  and  interesting. 

Is  the  bee-line  a  good  line  for  a  blind  man 
to  follow?  Is  it  an  occupation  for  which 
those  interested  in  the  blind  have  long  been 
searching  in  an  effort  to  find  the  ideal  job 
for  those  who  must  go  through  life  without 

the  use  of  sight?  No;  no;  a  thou - well, 

maybe  not  a  thousand  times  “No,”  but  quite 
a  few  times  “No.”  Mr.  Webb  is  careful 
about  his  honey  and  about  his  bees  and 
about  his  advice.  Although  he  has  made  a 
moderate  success  of  the  keeping  of  bees  and 
has  found  in  it  an  occupation  which  is  in¬ 


teresting,  enjoyable,  arduous,  and  revenue- 
producing  to  a  limited  degree,  he  takes  pains 
to  point  out  that  it  is  only  a  blind  man  in 
peculiarly  suitable  circumstances  to  whom 
the  bee-business  holds  out  any  worth-while 
attraction.  Bee-keeping  is  a  more  suitable 
profession  for  a  blind  person  than  tight-rope 
walking  or  umpiring  baseball  games,  but  it 
is  not  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  blind  man’s 
prayer  for  the  ideal  form  of  activity. 

Now  for  Mr.  Webb’s  “special  circum¬ 
stances.”  In  the  first  place  he  is  a  piano- 
tuner.  That  means  that  he  does  not  have  to 
depend  entirely  on  his  apiary  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood.  It  means  that,  in  the  long  winter 
months  when  his  bee-yard  is  no  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  a  Congressional  report  on  banana- 
culture  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Webb’s  tuning- 
hammer  is  knocking  the  odd  dollar  into  his 
bank-balance  and  compelling  the  wolf  to 
slink  away  to  a  more  unprotected  door. 
Honey  prices  are  low ;  expansion  to  swell  the 
volume  of  honey  is  costly  and  would  require 
the  employment  of  sighted  assistance ;  if  Mr. 
Webb  had  to  depend  entirely  on  his  bees, 
the  wolf  would  polish  up  his  teeth  with  opti¬ 
mistic  fervor. 

Harold  Webb’s  father  is  a  jeweler,  and  he 
taught  the  small  boy,  who  had  lost  his  sight 
in  an  accident  when  playing  around  the 
jewelry  store,  a  love  of  tools  and  mechanical 
appliances  which  has  been  of  tremendous  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  blind  keeper  of  the  bees. 
Moreover,  he  was  able  to  help  Harold  in  the 
invention  and  manufacture  of  equipment. 
His  father,  his  mother,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  helped  him.  Allandale  is  a  railroad 
town,  and  there  are  lots  of  mechanics  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  railway  shops.  Some  of  these 
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men  were  friends  of  Webb’s.  They  helped 
him. 

Knowledge  of  mechanics  and  the  friendly 
help  of  men  handy  with  tools  may  not  appear 
to  be  very  directly  connected  with  the  bee- 
business,  but  they  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  establishment  of  Harold  Webb  as  an 
apiarist  and  constitute  some  of  the  valuable 
special  circumstances  to  which  Webb  attri¬ 
butes  part  of  his  success.  He  was  able  to 
equip  a  workshop  in  the  attic  of  his  father’s 
house;  rig  up  motor-driven  saws  equipped 
with  safety  gadgets  and  guiding  devices. 
Most  of  these  things  were  designed  by 
Harold  himself,  but  his  training  in  his 
father’s  shop  made  it  easy  for  him  to  realize 
what  was  necessary,  and  the  mechanical  skill 
of  friendly  neighbors  was  at  his  service  in 
the  making  of  machine  parts  and  designing 
special  appliances. 

So,  in  his  spare  time,  which  is  about  the 
rarest  kind  of  time  which  enters  into  Harold 
Webb’s  daily  life,  he  can  be  found  in  his 
attic  workshop,  turning  out  bee-hives  and 
honey-frames  rapidly,  efficiently,  and  cheaply. 

When  it  comes  to  erecting  an  extracting 
plant  and  housing  it  with  the  accompanying 
accommodation  required  in  the  handling  and 
packing  of  the  honey-crop,  the  same  con¬ 
siderations  come  into  play.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  a  new  steam-plant.  An  old 
motorboat  engine  was  traded  for  the  power- 
plant  of  a  disused  steam-automobile.  With 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  one  or  two  prac¬ 
tical  engineering  friends,  an  efficient  plant 
was  conceived  and  built,  not  at  a  cost  of 
hundreds  of  dollars,  but  with  the  expenditure 
of  only  a  few.  In  connection  with  the  power- 
plant  and  the  extracting  house  there  are 
many  ingenious  mechanical  devices,  mostly 
of  Harold  Webb’s  own  invention,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  model  of 
efficiency  and  economy. 

The  “exceptional  circumstances,”  to  which 
Mr.  Webb  frequently  refers  when  outlining 
his  activities,  enabled  him  to  establish  his 


business  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  capital. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  produce  his  equipment  in  his  own  factory, 
which  was  something  that  the  other  bee¬ 
keepers  in  the  vicinity  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do,  enabled  him  to  enter  into  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  with  some  of  them, 
so  that,  in  return  for  certain  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  handling  of  his  bees,  he 
turned  over  hives  and  honey-frames.  He  is 
able  to  return  service  for  service  and  does 
not  have  to  pay  cash  for  the  assistance  of 
sighted  neighbors  who  understand  the  bee- 
business  and  whose  help  is  essential  to  the 
blind  apiarist. 

Yes,  there  are  some  things  in  connection 
with  the  bee-business  which  are  not  practical 
for  blind  operators.  There  are  times  when 
sighted  help  is  essential.  It  is  a  complicated 
and  expert  business.  Its  success  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  bee-keeper  to  keep  his  bees 
up  to  the  maximum  efficient  degree  of  pro¬ 
duction.  To  accomplish  this  result,  great  care 
is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  queen-bees, 
the  elimination  of  “weak”  colonies,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  colonies,  and  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  eradication  of  disease.  These  are 
matters  beyond  the  art  of  the  cleverest  blind 
person.  For  their  doing  Webb  is  dependent  on 
men  who  know  their  business  and  who  can 
see  what  they  are  about.  Such  services  do  not 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  they  are  in¬ 
dispensable.  If  Webb  had  to  pay  for  them, 
they  would  shrink  his  profits  to  the  vanishing 
point:  when  he  is  so  situated  that  he  can 
render  equally  valuable  service  in  return, 
the  problem  is  solved. 

What  work  does  Webb  do  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  the  honey-crop  ?  I  asked 
him  that.  He  said  it  was  a  difficult  question 
to  answer.  The  trouble  with  the  bee-business 
is  that  it  is  so  interesting  that  every  question 
leads  off  into  a  side-alley  and  never  seems 
to  get  itself  answered.  I  cannot  attempt  to 
give  an  outline  of  a  day’s  work  on  Harold 
Webb’s  bee-farm.  “Some  days  I  do  one 
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thing,  and  some  days  I  do  something  else,” 
says  Mr.  Webb.  But,  after  you  have  been 
talking  to  him  for  a  while,  you  learn  that, 
during  the  fine  summer  days,  he  finds  more 
than  enough  to  occupy  him  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  last  bee  has  turned  in  its  day’s 
takings.  He  fires  up  the  steam-plant.  He  takes 
the  honey  from  the  hives,  loads  the  laden 
frames  on  a  hand-truck  which  he  has  made 
from  a  couple  of  old  motorcycle  wheels  and 
some  bits  of  iron  and  board,  and  carries  them 
off  to  the  extracting  house.  He  puts  in  fresh 
frames.  He  cleans  out  the  hives.  He  oper¬ 
ates  the  extracting  machinery.  He  washes 
out  the  vats  and  tubs.  He  erects  new  hives. 
In  short,  he  has  no  idle  moments,  and  the 
amount  of  time  he  has  to  sit  idle  while  an 
expert  does  some  essential  job  too  delicate 
for  him  to  tackle  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

I  asked  him  how  far  he  could  expand  his 
business  without  taking  on  a  full-time  as¬ 
sistant.  He  told  me  that  he  had  about 
reached  his  limit.  He  had  about  128  produc¬ 
ing  hives  this  last  season.  Next  year  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  150  efficient  hives  out  of  the 
174  which  are  now  snuggling  under  the  first 
fall  of  snow.  “That  gives  me  all  I  can  do,” 
he  said. 

“If  you  are  writing  anything  about  me  and 
the  bee-business  in  the  Outlook ,”  said  Mr. 
Webb,  “don’t  give  them  the  impression  that 
I  think  it  is  a  good  business  for  blind  people : 
I  don’t.  With  the  assistance  I  receive  from 


my  family  and  friends,  my  training  with 
tools  and  machinery,  and  my  piano-tuning 
business,  I  am  in  a  particularly  favorable 
position.  On  the  scale  on  which  I  operate — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  expand  further  without 
employing  assistants — it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  some  other  line  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  living.  I  know  of  no  other  business  or 
occupation  which  would  fit  in  so  well  with 
bee-keeping  as  piano-tuning,  since  that  activ¬ 
ity  is  at  its  lowest  point  just  at  the  season 
when  it  is  necessary  to  spend  most  time  in 
the  bee-yard.” 

“Somewhere  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States  there  may  be  others  whose  circum¬ 
stances  would  permit  them  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  bees  and  who  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  learning  of  your  experiences,”  I 
suggested. 

“There  may  be,”  he  agreed,  and  I  left  the 
superintendent  of  fifteen  million  bees  to  his 
task.  That  afternoon  he  had  nailed  together 
450  frames,  driving  ten  nails  into  each  frame. 

“Did  you  bend  any  of  the  forty-five  hun¬ 
dred  nails?”  I  asked  him. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Mr.  Webb. 

Author’s  Note:  Harold  Webb  is  not  the 
only  blind  bee-keeper  in  Canada.  J.  R.  Street, 
Port  Hammond,  British  Columbia,  looks 
after  about  forty-five  colonies.  He  is  seventy- 
four  years  of  age;  has  been  blind  about 
twelve  years;  has  always  kept  bees. 


A  FAIR  FOR  THE  FAIR-MINDED 


By  Eugene  Morgret 


THE  knowledge  and  opinion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerning  “work  for  the  blind”  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  impression  which  the  public 
receives  through  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  publicity  presented  by  organizations 
for  the  blind. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  for  many  years,  has  been  send¬ 
ing  letters  to  special  groups  of  people  who 
would,  we  hoped,  become  interested  in  our 
work.  This  direct-mail  form  of  publicity 
was  used  to  gain  the  following  results : 
Donations  to  the  fund  necessary  for  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  work ;  increased  business 
through  the  constant  use  of  our  products; 
and  a  growing  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  value  of  a  prevention  of 
blindness  program.  These  letters  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  displays  of  products  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  our  workers  performing  their 
duties  under  special  conditions. 

All  this  was  good,  but  it  did  not  give  the 
public  a  complete  picture  at  any  one  time. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  by 
conducting  an  annual  “Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind”  in  Pittsburgh,  had  gone  a 
long  way  in  bringing  the  public  closer  to 
our  work  and  giving  a  more  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  work  being  done  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  However,  we  have  felt  that  the  best 
results  were  to  be  obtained  by  having  the 
public  come  to  visit  the  center  for  the  blind 
when  the  entire  organization  would  be  open 
for  inspection. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  always 
been  open  to  the  public,  which  is  constantly 
being  invited  to  visit  us,  either  in  groups,  or 


as  individuals;  but,  we  have  never  had  the 
number  of  visitors  that  we  wanted.  There¬ 
fore,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  special 
attraction  which  would  justify  a  specific  in¬ 
vitation.  Accordingly,  we  planned  a  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Fair,  or  Exhibit,  in  our  own 
building.  The  commercial  displays  were  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  second  floor  where  regular 
display  booths  were  erected  for  each  exhibi¬ 
tor,  many  of  whom  gave  samples  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  their  products  to  the  visitors. 
These  exhibitors  paid  for  their  space,  and 
the  money  was  used  to  cover  the  cost  of 
special  printing,  signs,  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  such  an  occasion. 

As  an  added  attraction,  we  had  a  forty- 
piece  orchestra  each  afternoon,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  groups  of  entertainers  in  the  evenings. 
The  orchestras  were  obtained  through  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
which  was  in  operation  at  that  time.  The 
music  was  heard  throughout  the  building 
over  a  public-address  system,  installed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  occasion,  as  well  as  for  making 
special  announcements  to  visitors  and  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Another  inducement  to  encourage  at¬ 
tendance  was  that  of  giving  door  prizes 
through  a  drawing  twice  a  day — one  for 
the  afternoon  visitors  about  five  o’clock,  and 
the  other  for  evening  visitors  about  ten. 

The  visitors  entered  the  building  through 
the  salesroom  and  saw  first  an  attractive 
display  of  our  products.  From  this  point 
they  were  conducted  in  small  groups  through 
the  entire  shop.  After  this  tour  they  were 
taken  to  the  exhibit  halls  where  they  were 
permitted  to  roam  about  at  will. 

To  develop  public  interest  in  the  Fair, 
we  ran  a  series  of  news  articles  and  pic- 
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tures,  most  of  which  were  obtained  through 
free  space,  though  some  were  purchased. 
The  news  articles  invited  the  public,  but 
none  of  them  stated  that  this  Fair  was  free, 
although  such  was  the  case.  The  reason  for 
avoiding  the  statement  that  the  Fair  was 
free  was  that  we  sent  out  2,200  letters  to 
various  groups  and  individuals,  in  which  we 
enclosed  free  tickets ;  30,000  tickets  were  put 
in  circulation  in  this  way.  Three  weeks  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  the  date  and 
place  were  announced  on  our  weekly  radio 
broadcast.  This  radio  publicity  was  intensi¬ 
fied  during  the  Fair  by  two  broadcasts  daily 
direct  from  our  building,  with  a  total  of 
three  and  one-half  hours  radio  time  during 
the  three  days  of  our  open  house. 

This  entire  event  was  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  members  of  our  staff,  without 
any  outside  volunteer  or  paid  assistance. 
The  success  was  possible  only  through  the 
loyal  and  untiring  efforts  of  our  office  force 
and  sighted  workers,  who  put  in  from  four¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  However,  in¬ 
terested  people  do  not  mind  putting  forth 
special  efforts  when  the  desired  results  are 
obtained.  We  collected  3,000  tickets  from 
visitors.  If  this  is  interpreted  in  terms  of 
advertising,  we  obtained  a  10  per  cent  return 
on  the  circulation  of  30,000  tickets. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  as  pleased  with  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  attendance  as  we  were  and  are 
looking  forward  to  our  1936  Fair,  which  is 
to  be  held  the  first  week  in  February. 

We  are  planning  some  changes  for  the 
next  Fair,  which  we  believe  will  increase 


the  number  and  comfort  of  our  guests.  We 
hope  to  have  High  School  Orchestras  pro¬ 
vide  the  music.  This  should  give  us  suitable 
music  and  increase  the  attendance  through 
the  various  school  faculties  and  the  parents 
of  the  children.  We  are  also  planning  the 
distribution  of  15,000  handbills,  carrying  an 
advertisement  for  each  exhibitor,  as  well  as 
advertisements  of  the  special  attractions  of 
the  Fair.  The  mailing  list  will  be  increased 
to  include  the  Social  Register  of  Pittsburgh. 
Our  aim  for  next  year’s  Fair  is  an  attendance 
of  5,000.  We  shall  send  out  tickets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  to  each  group,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  which  group  provides  the  greatest 
number  of  guests.  The  mailing  list  includes 
women’s  clubs ;  church  organizations ;  city, 
county,  and  state  officials ;  purchasing  agents 
of  industrial  concerns ;  service  clubs ;  social 
agencies;  and  fraternal  organizations. 

We  feel  that  this  idea  is  of  considerable 
value  for  three  reasons : 

1.  It  links  our  work  with  that  of  normal 
industries  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

2.  It  encourages  industries  to  think  of  us 
as  an  organization  in  existence,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
the  handicapped,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  our  products;  and 

3.  It  is  of  value  because  it  is  in  line  with 
commercial  advertisers,  who  are  continually 
increasing  their  advertising  and  sales  by 
means  of  exhibits. 

Space  here  does  not  permit  giving  all  the 
details  of  this  Fair.  If  any  of  the  readers 
are  interested  further,  we  would  be  glad  to 
answer  their  inquiries. 


“EXPERIMENTIN’  ” 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


Experimentin’”  we  call  it,  just 

among  ourselves,  but  that  is  because 
we  have  no  money  in  particular  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  If  we  w'ere  spending  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  had  an  engineer 
with  charts  and  other  paraphernalia,  we 
would  call  it  “industrial  research”.  We  are 
continually  faced  with  the  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  some  new  industry  or  process  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  other  departments.  In  addition, 
we  have  a  pet  theory  regarding  the  value  of 
diversification  of  industries. 

You  know  the  old  story :  brooms,  brushes, 
mops,  baskets,  rugs,  mattresses,  chair-seat¬ 
ing — and  maybe  one  or  two  that  we’ve 
missed — but  that’s  about  the  end  of  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  industries  for  the  blind.  Old 
Man  Depression  as  well  as  Old  Man  Time 
have  knocked  some  of  these  industries  into 
the  proverbial  “cocked  hat”.  So,  about  a  year 
before  the  depression  came  in,  we  started 
looking  around  to  see  what  we  could  find, 
and,  as  a  result,  during  the  past  seven  years 
we  have  developed  the  following : 

i.  We  have  established  a  new  industry  in 
the  sorting  of  tie  bands  to  be  made  into 
mops,  especially  adaptable  for  our  older 
men,  which  keeps  twenty-five  to  thirty 
busy  all  year  around.  We  were  assisted  in 
this  development  by  people  who  had  con¬ 
nections  with  the  silk  industry,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  others.  As 
far  as  we  know  now,  we  are  the  largest 
single  user  of  this  material  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  We  have  created  a  small  business  in  the 
salvaging  of  waste  wood  from  which  we 
make  what  are  known  as  “flats”  for  the 
wholesale  plant  growers’  trade.  Last  year 
we  sold  thirty  thousand  of  these  and  are 
going  along  at  the  same  rate  this  year, 


with  our  entire  output  to  date  either  sold 
or  on  order. 

3.  In  the  woodworking  department  we  have 
also  recently  produced  an  article  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  made 
in  an  organization  for  the  blind,  that  is, 
news-stands.  We  have  just  completed  our 
first  order  for  the  New  York  Sun  for 
ten  of  these,  and  we  now  have  orders 
from  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  from  the  New  York  Journal  for  ten 
each.  These  stands  were  built  entirely  by 
blind  men,  with  the  exception  of  the 
painting  and  stenciling,  which  was  done 
by  people  with  sight.  We  have  been  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  woodworking  department  by 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  which  made  possible  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  and  provided  the  machinery. 

4.  We  use  a  great  many  paper  bags  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  broom  department  and 
have  made  a  job  for  one  of  our  men 
stringing  these  bags.  A  special  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  with  one  of  the  bag 
companies,  and  we  are  now  offering  them 
to  the  broom  trade  generally. 

5.  By  working  together,  we  have  recently 
developed  a  new  mop-handle  for  use  on 
wet  mops  in  the  janitor-supply  trade,  and 
have  just  received  the  patent.  It  is  known 
as  the  “Best  Ever”  Mop-Handle,  and,  be¬ 
cause  it  meets  a  long-felt  need,  it  is  be¬ 
ing  received  very  well  by  the  trade. 

6.  In  connection  with  our  small  wire-drawn 
brush  department,  we  have  developed 
some  special  jigs,  through  the  medium  of 
which  we  are  able  to  bore  our  blocks  with 
350  holes  or  more.  These  holes  have  a 
shoulder  and  are  pitched  at  different  an¬ 
gles.  The  work  is  being  done  by  a  totally 
blind  man,  and  the  special  apparatus  was 
designed  by  the  blind  foreman  of  this  de¬ 
partment. 

7.  Four  years  ago  we  brought  out  our  fa¬ 
mous  Kiddie  Kleening  Kit  and  last  year, 
its  companion,  the  Junior  Kleening  Kit. 
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These  are  specially  designed  toys  for 
girls.  The  special  holder  arrangement  is 
patented  and  the  design  copyrighted. 
These  sets,  which  are  sold  from  coast  to 
coast,  continue  to  be  a  very  good  num¬ 
ber. 

We  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  many  other  things  which  blind 
people  can  be  trained  to  do.  Lack  of  funds, 
however,  prevents  us  from  expanding  our 
activities  as  we  would  like,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  industrial  research.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  that,  given  the  proper 
set-up  and  financing,  new  industries  or  proc¬ 
esses  can  be  found  at  which  blind  people  can 
be  placed.  Among  these,  we  think  that  wood¬ 
working  certainly  holds  out  a  splendid  field 
for  experimentation.  It  is  a  type  of  work 
which  has  a  special  appeal  for  blind  men. 
We  have  not,  of  course,  even  scratched  the 
surface  in  this  particular  industry  and  do 
not  consider  ourselves  particularly  fitted  for 
research  work.  The  point  is,  however,  that 


even  with  our  limitations,  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  something  worth  while,  and 
this  leads  us  to  believe  that  much  more  can 
be  done  under  a  more  adequate  set-up. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
old  industries  used  in  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind,  which  served  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  past,  are  now  facing  an  increasing 
tide  of  competition  in  a  mechanized  age. 
Rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world,  and  our  “second-rate”  in¬ 
dustries  receive  scant  consideration.  Many 
of  them  are  falling  by  the  wayside,  and  this 
is  so  increasingly  the  case  that  it  is  going  to 
be  necessary  for  us  to  find  new  industries  to 
take  their  place.  Although  the  depression 
has  caused  great  misery,  it  has  demonstrated 
one  fact  which  we  think  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance — namely,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  the  people  of  a  nation  happy  by  put¬ 
ting  them  on  a  dole,  and  that,  for  building 
happiness  and  self-respect,  there  is  nothing 
to  take  the  place  of  real,  honest  work. 


OVERBROOK’S  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

CONFERENCE 

Reported  by  Katharine  Ullmen  and  Mary  Jane  Meyers 


MORE  than  forty  interested  men  and 
women  were  present  at  the  informal 
conference  on  Vocational  Guidance,  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  on  Friday,  November  I.  • 
The  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia 
was  well  represented.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg  sent  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Reiter,  Chief  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  came  down  from  New  York  for 
the  occasion.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  of  the 
Foundation,  Perkins,  Overbrook,  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  attended.  Mr.  Benjamin  Berinstein, 
Chairman  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Committee  on 
Vocational  Guidance  was  present,  as  were 
Superintendent  B.  S.  Joice  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  a  general  discussion  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  In  the  afternoon  more  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  the  special  problem  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  of  the  blind. 

Introducing  the  program,  Dr.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  Principal  of  the  Overbrook  School, 
spoke  briefly  of  the  beginnings  of  conscious 
vocational  guidance,  linking  the  program  at 
Overbrook  with  the  research  work  at  Vine- 
land,  and  mentioning  the  impetus  given  the 
work  by  the  appointment,  at  the  Richmond 
convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.  in  1933,  of  a 
committee  to  study  the  question.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  progressive  schools  for 


the  blind  are  extremely  careful  to  keep  their 
work  closely  co-ordinated  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  for  the  seeing. 

Mr.  Henry  Gideon,  Director  of  Com¬ 
pulsory  Education  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools,  first  speaker  of  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram,  stated  that  the  first  step  in  vocational 
guidance  is  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study 
by  the  pupil.  Mr.  Gideon  advocates  in  this 
the  trial  and  error  method  for  the  pupil  rather 
than  too  specific  direction  by  the  teacher. 

According  to  Mr.  Gideon,  differentiation 
is  made  between  counseling  pupils  in  diffi¬ 
culties  and  vocational  guidance.  Philadelphia 
has  home  and  school  visitors  who  are  coun¬ 
selors.  Vocational  guidance  is  aided  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools  by  the  Junior 
Employment  Agency.  The  service  is  admin¬ 
istered  through  three  offices  located  near  the 
three  vocational  schools.  These  offices  give 
not  only  educational  advice  to  young  people, 
and  assist  them  to  find  positions,  but  they 
are  also  in  very  close  touch  with  employers 
throughout  the  city  so  that  they  may  become 
acquainted  with  employment  conditions  and 
the  needs  of  business.  Separate  departments 
are  maintained  for  the  placement  of  high 
school  graduates  and  for  young  men  and 
women  going  into  industry.  There  is  also 
a  department  for  the  handicapped. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Adams,  Associate  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools, 
who  followed  Mr.  Gideon  on  the  program, 
said  that  vocational  guidance  begins  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia  in  the  first 
grade.  The  psychology  division  tests  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  showing  peculiarities  or  de¬ 
fects.  From  that  time  on,  the  set-up  is  di- 
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rected  toward  finding  the  avenue  along 
which  each  child  may  proceed  at  his  own 
rate  of  speed.  At  the  second  level,  junior 
high  school,  Dr.  Adams  advocates  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  exploratory  courses  which  would 
show  to  the  teacher  the  ability  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  so  that  if  one  has  no  capacity  in  lan¬ 
guage,  for  example,  one  does  not  waste  his 
time  and  the  instructor’s,  but  gets  into  some 
field  in  which  he  has  more  ability. 

Following  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Bauder,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  suggested  that, 
as  the  choice  of  aspiration  usually  occurs  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  development  of 
general  aptitudes  up  to  that  age  is  advisable. 
The  direction  and  education  from  then  on 
will  depend  upon  the  individual  aspiration. 

Vocational  adjustment  problems  of  young 
people  were  discussed  by  Miss  Ethel  Rogers, 
Employment  Supervisor  of  the  Junior  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  of  the  School  District  of 
Philadelphia.  These  problems,  in  Miss  Rog¬ 
ers’  opinion,  are  generally  recognized  to  have 
become  more  acute  of  late  years.  Age,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  and  personality  requirements 
have  been  raised.  There  is  also  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  opportunities  for  training 
and  self -development  through  leisure  time 
activities.  It  is  difficult,  Miss  Rogers  said,  to 
prescribe  for  any  young  person  the  exact 
course  of  study  or  trade  training  which  will 
surely  lead  to  his  obtaining  employment.  Ed¬ 
ucators  tend  to  advise  the  best  general  edu¬ 
cation  possible  and  a  basic  training  in  science 
and  the  use  of  tools  rather  than  in  too  specific 
skills. 

Following  up  Miss  Rogers’  discussion, 
Mr.  B.  L.  LeSuer,  also  an  Employment  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools, 
emphasized  the  value  of  supervision  contin¬ 
ued  after  a  young  person  has  been  given 
employment. 

Dr.  Gladys  G.  Ide,  Director  of  Special 
Education  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools, 
spoke  of  the  function-  of  the  psychology 


clinic  in  assisting  the  child  to  adjust  himself 
to  society,  school,  and,  later,  industry. 

The  special  problem  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  blind  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Field  Work 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Asked  what  can  blind  people  do,  Mr.  Hayes 
answered  that  they  do  what  other  people  do. 
If  they  fail,  they  do  so,  not  because  they  lack 
native  ability,  but  because  they  lack  proper 
training. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hartung,  partially  blind, 
teacher  in  the  manual  training  department  at 
Overbrook,  discussing  Mr.  Hayes’  speech, 
pointed  out  that,  by  blind  people  we  do  not 
always  mean  totally  blind  people.  He  also 
suggested  that  Pennsylvania  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  sister  states  in  holding  sum¬ 
mer  schools  for  the  training  of  the  adult 
blind. 

That  education  is  an  investment  by  society, 
made  with  the  objective  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  in  setting  up  a 
guidance  program,  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Reiter,  Director  of  Special  Education  at 
Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  totally  blind, 
teacher  of  languages  at  Overbrook,  outlined 
his  idea  of  a  vocational  guidance  program 
for  a  school  for  the  blind.  He  suggested  a 
small  committee  to  whom  each  teacher  would 
send  reports  on  a  certain  number  of  pupils. 
Dr.  Cummings  acknowledged  the  worth  of 
the  research  department,  but  set  a  higher 
value  on  the  personal  contact  of  teacher  and 
pupil  than  on  the  impersonal  measurement 
of  intelligence.  He  said  that  blind  children 
who  are  congenitally  blind  must  be  untaught 
certain  things  as  well  as  taught  certain  other 
things.  They  must  be  given  social  training, 
because  no  matter  how  well  trained  they  are 
in  a  profession  or  trade,  they  will  not  be 
wanted  if  they  are  socially  obnoxious, 
whether  it  be  for  temperamental,  hygienic, 
or  sartorial  reasons. 
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Development  of  a  research  program  in 
problems  of  blindness  was  traced  by  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  who  is  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  at  Overbrook  and  Perkins,  and  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Psychology  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Ruth  Sar¬ 
gent,  Research  Assistant  at  Overbrook  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  outlined  the  pro¬ 
cedure  at  Overbrook  in  vocational  guidance. 
Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  totally  blind,  Field  Of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Overbrook  school,  spoke  briefly 
of  the  difficulties  and  encouragements  he  en¬ 
counters  in  placing  blind  men  and  women  in 
remunerative  jobs. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Berinstein,  blind  attorney 
of  New  York  City  and  Chairman  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  Committee  on  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  for  the  Blind,  remarked  that,  while  he 
appreciates  the  value  of  vocational  guidance 
as  it  is  offered  now,  he  thinks  that  not  enough 
information  has  been  gathered  as  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  various  vocations.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  to  the  Vocational  Guidance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  school  there  be  added  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  perhaps  three  graduates  who  have 
“made  good”  outside  and  who  bring  to  their 
work  a  concrete  knowledge  of  what  the  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  up  against  when  they  leave  school 
and  seek  employment.  He  suggested  also  that 
the  best  chance  for  the  man  or  woman  with¬ 
out  sight  is  the  chance  to  use  his  or  her  brain, 
and  that,  before  the  boy  or  girl  is  condemned 
to  manual  occupations,  every  position  where 
the  brain  is  the  principal  factor  should  be 
eliminated  as  a  possibility. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Berinstein’s  suggestion 
that  schools  for  the  blind  use  the  experience 
of  their  successful  graduates,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Joice,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Penn¬ 


sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  told  the  con¬ 
ference  about  a  salesmanship  course  in  the 
Pittsburgh  school,  consisting  of  fourteen  lec¬ 
tures  by  graduates  of  the  school  who  were 
out  as  salesmen  and  sales  managers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  of  business. 

According  to  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  provision  is  made  in 
the  New  Jersey  relief  law  for  the  blind  so 
that  the  relief  may  be  given  in  partial  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  instruction  and  re-training  of 
recently  blinded  adults.  This  is  one  way, 
Miss  Hayes  said,  by  which  relief  for  the 
blind  is  co-ordinated  with  their  vocational 
guidance. 

Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Supervisor  of  the 
Mothers  Assistance  Fund  and  the  Pension 
Fund  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  who  is 
working  with  a  group  of  adults,  some  of 
whom  are  very  restless,  very  much  dissatis¬ 
fied,  and  most  of  whom  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  any  education  for  the  blind,  ad¬ 
mits  that  these  difficulties  are  accentuated  by 
economic  conditions,  but  insists  that  even  in 
normal  times,  we  would  have  a  very  large 
group  who  would  need  some  type  of  re-train¬ 
ing.  Miss  Kohn  advocates  a  vocational  school 
for  the  adult  blind. 

In  concluding  the  program,  Dr.  Burritt 
stated  that  one  purpose  of  the  conference 
had  been  to  ascertain  whether  workers  for 
the  blind  were  proceeding  along  lines  parallel 
with  the  present-day  movement  among  see¬ 
ing  people.  He  said  the  conference  had 
brought  out  many  suggestions  usable  in  the 
solution  of  their  educational  problems,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  a  vocational  program 
could  be  worked  out  which  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  present  procedure. 
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ILLINOIS,  it  may  seem,  has  been  a  veri¬ 
table  nursery  for  the  production  of 
braille  primers  of  all  kinds  in  recent  years. 
By  far  the  most  notable  of  these,  and  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  of  an  event  in  the  larger 
braille  world,  is  the  Standard  Braille  Series. 
How  similar  primers  for  the  teaching  of 
adult  blind  were  hatched  out  elsewhere  may 
be  passed  over  here;  but,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  this  series  was  not  hatched  at  all : 
it  was  incubated — professionally  incubated, 
group  incubated,  preened,  and  tested.  If  you 
wish  to  see  it  for  yourself,  you  may  have 
it  as  a  loan  from  the  Illinois  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Jacksonville.  It  consists  of  three 
braille  booklets,  Books  One,  Two,  and 
Three,  with  an  explanatory  “Handbook”  for 
the  home  teacher. 

Standard  Braille  Series  was  edited  by  a 
committee  of  three  Illinois  home  teachers  in 
the  fall  of  1933,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  printing  department  and  the  li¬ 
brary  at  the  Jacksonville  school. 

The  project  was  promoted  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Woolston, 
who  was  then  acting  as  managing  officer  of 
the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind, 
as  well  as  being  the  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  For  two  years 
there  had  been  a  growing  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned  that  more  suitable 
material  for  the  teaching  of  braille  should 
be  provided  the  staff  of  home  teachers.  In 
order  that  such  matter  might  be  the  best 
possible  of  production  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  decided  to  bring  together 
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the  best  experience,  judgment,  and  skill  of 
the  home  teaching  staff  and  the  printing 
room.  The  committee  which  was  chosen  con¬ 
sisted  of  Raymond  Dickinson,  Margaret 
Green  Howse,  and  Anna  Johnson,  home 
teachers,  and  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  printer. 

This  group  worked  for  almost  six  weeks, 
devoting  its  full  time  to  the  work  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  methodical  plan  of  procedure.  All 
available  texts  were  carefully  scrutinized  be¬ 
fore  the  structure  and  content  of  Standard 
Braille  Series  were  outlined.  Equipped  with 
university  training  and  years  of  practical 
experience  in  teaching  the  adult  blind,  the 
three  home  teachers  were  well  qualified  to 
make  preliminary  deductions  and  to  formu¬ 
late  definite  policies  and  principles  for  edit¬ 
ing  the  text.  Added  to  this,  the  printing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school  was  prepared, 
through  years  of  mechanical  and  technical 
experience  and  experimentation,  to  produce 
almost  any  kind  of  embossed  feature  de¬ 
manded  for  the  incorporation  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  aims  of  the  committee.  Scores  of 
plates  were  made  over  and  over  until  the 
desired  ideal  was  realized.  The  present  ac¬ 
count  would  be  incomplete  without  briefly 
treating  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of 
Standard  Braille  Series. 

(a)  The  Intellectual  Level. — The  first  es¬ 
sential  principle  was  judged  to  be  simplicity 
of  subject  matter.  So  many  cases  of  foreign¬ 
ers  and  even  illiterates  are  met  with  by  home 
teachers  that  the  text  should  not  rise  above 
the  intellectual  level  of  difficulty  of  the  third 
year  of  child  education.  However,  while  the 
Series  was  edited  with  this  object  in  view, 
it  was  planned  at  the  same  time  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  more  advanced  students. 
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(b)  The  Alphabetic  Approach . —  The 
average  adult  is  certain  to  feel  that  every 
literary  effort  begins  with  A  B  C.  To  meet 
him  on  this  level — and  he  must  be  met  there 
— the  Series  in  Book  One  takes  the  alphabet 
in  sequence,  presenting  a  few  letters,  some¬ 
times  one  letter,  at  a  time.  Large  Roman 
letters,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  high,  are  used 
to  explain  the  first  appearance  of  the  braille 
letters  until  the  alphabet  (and  also  the 
numerals)  have  been  introduced.  In  most 
instances  the  newly  blinded  adult  finds  pleas¬ 
ure  in  feeling  the  familiar  forms  of  these 
Roman  letters,  while  his  seeing  associates 
are  often  induced  by  them  to  work  along 
with  the  learner. 

(c)  The  Lesson  Page. — Every  page  is  a 
lesson,  introducing  (in  Book  One)  one  or 
more  letters,  or  (in  Books  Two  and  Three) 
several  contractions  which  occur  and  are  de¬ 
fined  at  the  top  of  the  page.  The  lower  part 
of  the  lesson  page  is  given  to  characteristic 
words  and  to  little  morsels  of  interesting 
reading,  employing  the  characters  presented 
above  as  frequently  and  in  as  many  com¬ 
binations  as  possible. 

(d)  The  Three  Books. — Shortly  prior 
to  the  work  here  described,  there  had  been 
produced  at  Jacksonville  what  is  called  the 
Illinois  Braille  Primer ,  in  which  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  were 
gradually  introduced  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  strictly  adhering  to  the  “word-form” 
principle  that  no  word  should  be  presented 
to  the  touch  save  in  its  characteristic  con¬ 
tracted  form.  However,  the  committee  ruled 
against  this  theory.  Book  One  of  Standard 
Braille  Series,  therefore,  takes  the  learner 
through  Grade  One;  Book  Two,  through 
Grade  One  and  a  Half ;  and  Book  Three, 
through  Grade  Two.  It  was  held  that  the 
pupil  must  progress  by  the  easiest  possible 
steps  to  whatever  level  he  may  be  able  to 
attain,  and  that,  if  he  can  advance  quickly, 
he  will  only  be  encouraged  by  his  rapid 
mastery  of  the  simpler  stepping-stones. 


(e)  Tracker  Lines. — The  adult  is  likely 
to  employ  a  kind  of  rubbing  process  instead 
of  linear  movement  when  first  meeting  with 
a  braille  page,  thereby  establishing  the  habit 
of  halting  and  groping  along  the  line.  There¬ 
fore,  to  induce  fluency,  the  letters  and  short 
words  of  the  first  dozen  pages  of  Book  One 
are  set  in  open  gaps  in  so-called  “tracker” 
lines  which  are  made  of  dots  1  and  3  in 
close  succession,  making  little  tracks  about 
an  inch  in  length  across  the  page.  The  finger, 
starting  along  this  guide,  comes  to  a  space 
in  which  the  letter  or  word  occurs,  which 
he  encounters  while  his  finger  is  still  in 
motion. 

(f)  Super-Standard  Braille. — The  first 
part  of  Book  One  contains  braille  characters 
about  22  per  cent  above  standard,  small 
enough  to  be  covered  by  the  average  finger 
and  large  enough  to  be  sensed  by  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  touch.  Spacing  is  also  wide  between  let¬ 
ters  and  lines,  and  is  gradually  reduced  to 
standard.  Heavy  paper  and  prominent  dots 
are  used,  until  at  the  end  of  Book  Two  the 
reader  meets  with  standard  spacing  and  two- 
side  print. 

(g)  Narratives  and  Supplementary  Read¬ 
ing. — Most  of  the  reading  exercises  on  les¬ 
son  pages  are  narrative  in  style  rather  than 
consisting  of  disconnected  sentences.  The 
last  half  of  each  book  contains  selected  read¬ 
ings  carefully  chosen  for  interest  and 
variety,  embossed  in  the  full  grade  of  braille 
to  which  the  reader  has  thus  far  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

Other  Features. — These  are  explained  in 
the  Handbook  and  may  be  passed  over  here 
by  merely  cataloguing  them  as  follows : 

(h)  Disposition  of  Rules  of  Grade  Two. 

(i)  Order  of  Introduction  of  Signs. 

(j)  Introduction  of  Punctuation. 

(k)  Insets. — Pamphlet  chart  of  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  (in  Book  Two)  and  Chart 
of  Grade  Two  (in  Book  Three). 

Book  Three  of  the  Standard  Braille 
Series  is  most  adaptable  for  use  in  schools 
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for  the  blind.  Grade  Two  should  be  taught 
fully  and  methodically  in  the  junior  high 
school  department  of  every  school  for  the 
blind.  Book  Three  of  Standard  Braille  Series 
introduces  Grade  Two  in  progressive  lessons 
and  well-chosen  readings  of  moderate  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  contains  a  simplified  yet  accurate 
version  of  the  rules  of  Grade  Two  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  in  every  way  is  admirably  suited 
to  give  the  student  adequate  and  concen¬ 
trated  training  in  the  “art”  of  reading 
Standard  English  Braille.  This  accidental 
value  of  Book  Three  may  be  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  and  is  offered  to  educators 
of  blind  children  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  WORK 

On  August  9,  1935,  the  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind  installed  one  of  the  new 
touch-system  switchboards.  The  installation 
was  done  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  and  it  was  the  first 
board  of  its  kind  that  had  been  installed. 

The  table  attachment,  which  is  attached 
to  the  left  of  the  switchboard,  consists  of 
about  eighty  plungers  and  eighty  braille  sta¬ 
tions.  This  attachment  may  be  connected  to 
any  light-cord  switchboard.  There  are  two 
rows  of  plungers  in  braille  numbers  for  the 
cord  supervision,  and  one  row  of  plungers 
and  numbers  for  the  trunk  lines.  The  first 
row  of  plungers  is  for  the  front  cords,  the 
second  for  the  back  cords,  the  third  for  calls, 
and  the  fourth  begins  the  station  numbers. 
When  a  call  comes  in,  the  light  flashes  on 
the  board  and  the  plunger  is  raised.  The  op¬ 
erator  reads  the  braille  number  above  which¬ 
ever  plunger  is  raised,  locates  the  call,  and 
plugs  in  the  cord. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
had  been  using  the  monitor  P.  B.  X.  switch¬ 
board,  which  can  be  operated  just  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  the  new  board.  As  the  stations 
and  trunk  lines  are  limited  to  five  trunk  lines 
and  twelve  stations  on  the  P.  B.  X.  board, 
the  new  touch-system  on  the  light-cord  board 


with  ten  trunk  lines  and  forty  stations  was 
installed  for  the  purpose  of  education  and 
practice  for  such  operators  as  may  qualify 
for  telephone  positions  requiring  the  service 
of  a  40-,  80-,  or  120-station  switchboard. 

Two  hours  after  the  installation  of  the 
new  board,  it  was  being  operated  by  our 
regular  switchboard  operator,  without  any 
supervision  whatsoever.  She  is  totally  blind. 
The  ability  to  adjust  herself  to  this  new  de¬ 
vice  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  switchboard¬ 
operating  in  Maryland  is  almost  as  traditional 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  as  broom-making, 
basket-making,  rug-weaving,  etc.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1908  and  has  always  had  a  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard,  and  the  switchboard  has 
never  been  operated  by  anyone  but  a  blind 
operator.  By  constant  and  persistent  efforts, 
many  have  been  trained,  and  during  this 
period  about  forty  positions  as  switchboard 
operators  have  been  held.  The  switchboards 
and  blind  operators  have  been  located  in 
hospitals,  clubs,  conservatories  of  music, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  and  banks.  There  has, 
of  course,  been  the  usual  employment  turn¬ 
over,  but  continuous  employment  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  is  recorded. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  training  and 
equipment  of  a  blind  person  does  not  present 
anything  like  the  difficulties  that  does  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public.  The  public  is  skeptical 
and  hesitant  in  accepting  the  services  of  hand¬ 
icapped  people,  notwithstanding  the  proven 
ability  of  those  who  are  properly  trained, 
well  poised,  and  able  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  positions  for  which  they  apply. 

The  wider  range  of  stations  presented  by 
the  touch-system  attachment  offers  a  greater 
opportunity  to  that  kind  of  a  blind  person 
who  has  good  manners,  a  liberal  education, 
and  a  loyal  and  appreciative  attitude  toward 
the  confidential  obligation  of  switchboard 
work.  Mechanical  ability  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient. 


John  L.  Beck 
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EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 
UNDER  THE  WPA 

Reviewing  the  many  efforts  made  to  place 
blind  people  on  specialized  projects  with  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  it  became 
evident  to  the  writer  that,  outside  of  spo¬ 
radic  successes  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  would  be  no  such  projects  estab¬ 
lished.  Following  several  attempts  to 
organize  a  special  project  in  New  York  City 
for  the  mass  employment  of  blind  indi¬ 
viduals,  comparable  to  that  of  the  mass 
employment  of  normally  sighted  people,  it 
became  apparent  that  seeking  employment 
on  Works  Progress  Administration  projects 
must  be  attacked  with  the  same  technique 
as  seeking  employment  in  normal  industry 
and  commerce. 

Obviously,  employment  sought  thus  would 
be  for  the  few  instead  of  the  many.  It  ne¬ 
cessitated,  as  in  industry  and  commerce,  an 
individual  educational  program  to  convince 
and  persuade  those  in  charge  of  the  various 
projects  to  request  from  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  the  services  of  blind  people. 
The  administrators  of  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration,  themselves,  refused  employ¬ 
ment  to  our  blind  people. 

Consider  the  following.  The  placements 
made  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  as  teachers  and  tutors  were  consum¬ 
mated  only  after  the  individual  principals  of 
the  various  high  schools  in  the  City  of  New 
York  requested  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  the  services  of  these  blind  people, 
who  in  turn  demanded  from  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  that  their  services 
be  assigned  the  school  principal  in  question. 
Any  other  method  was  doomed  to  failure 
since  the  officials  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  definitely  refused  to  consider 
our  blind  applicants  for  teaching  and  tutor¬ 
ing  positions,  despite  the  fact  that  these  ap¬ 
plicants  were  as  well  trained  as  any  of  the 
normally  sighted  teachers  securing  the  same 
type  of  work. 


We  experienced  the  same  difficulty  with 
the  placement  of  blind  masseurs  and  mas¬ 
seuses,  but  here  again  the  superintendents  of 
hospitals  gave  us  their  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation,  and  placements  were  successfully 
made,  not  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  but  through 
the  understanding  of  the  directors  in  charge 
of  the  hospitals. 

In  the  absence  of  a  piano  tuners’  project, 
employment  was  found  for  a  limited  number 
of  our  blind  tuners  in  the  concert  and  music 
units  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Here  less  difficulty  was  experienced  since  the 
employment  of  blind  men  as  piano  tuners 
has  been  more  or  less  always  in  the  public 
eye. 

Many  other  positions  have  been  secured  in 
the  unskilled  workers’  groups  for  the  par¬ 
tially  sighted  as  watchmen,  tool  tenders,  and 
general  handymen.  None  of  the  above  who 
were  employed  would  have  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  such  employment  unless  they  had  regis¬ 
tered  with  Emergency  Home  Relief  Bureau 
from  which  they  were  automatically  trans¬ 
ferred  to  positions  on  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  question  of  what  will  happen  when 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  termi¬ 
nates  might  well  be  considered  here.  In  New 
York  City,  where  the  laws  are  rather  strin¬ 
gent  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  blind 
people  as  teachers,  the  writer  sees  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  break  down  in  part  the  barrier 
of  sales  resistance  by  producing  written 
proof  of  the  work  successfully  done  by  those 
teachers  who  have  been  employed  through 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  At  least 
it  is  a  step  forward  in  educating  the  nor¬ 
mally  sighted  principals  of  schools  that  our 
blind  people  have  a  definite  value  as  teachers 
when  they  are  as  well  trained  as  their  nor¬ 
mally  sighted  competitors. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  we  have  experienced 
in  establishing  projects  has  undoubtedly  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  agency  is  a  private 
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one,  while  state  commissions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  definitely  established  by  registration  as 
an  important  function  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  have  succeeded  in  securing  positions 
for  home  teachers  and  social  work  investi¬ 
gators  through  the  WPA. 

The  experiences  of  these  state  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  would  be  valuable  at  some 
future  date  as  a  means  to  convince  execu¬ 
tives  of  social  work  agencies  for  the  sighted 
in  securing  employment  for  blind  social  case 
workers. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Assistant  Managing 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  consulted 
with  Mr.  Frank  Bane  two  years  ago,  when 
the  latter  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Hopkins, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
various  state  and  municipal  Works  Progress 
Administration  administrators  as  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  employment  that  could  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  blind. 

It  is  too  late  to  bewail  the  fact  that  a 
project  of  blind  placement  workers,  espe¬ 
cially  trained  for  this  particular  problem, 
might  have  been  employed  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  to  carry  on  this 
education.  It  would  have  been  the  means  of 
giving  a  handicapped  person  an  equal  right 
to  employment  along  with  his  more  fortu¬ 
nate  normally  sighted  brother. 

A.  E.  Septinelli 

NEW  YORK  POULTRY  CLASS 

The  class  in  Practical  Poultry  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  is  getting  some  really  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  care  of  the  school  flock. 
The  boys  fit  their  feeding  schedules  into 
the  school  schedule,  and  each  takes  charge 
of  one  of  the  feedings  of  the  day. 

The  marketing  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  poultry 
husbandry.  Since  the  pullets  started  laying 
in  November,  the  eggs  have  been  carefully 


counted,  candled  for  blood  spots  by  one  of 
the  partially-sighted  boys,  and  put  up  in 
cartons  in  one-dozen  lots.  Many  of  these 
are  sold  to  members  of  the  faculty,  and  some 
outside  the  school.  Those  members  of  the 
class  who  have  regular  permission  to  leave 
the  grounds  canvass  the  apartment  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  with  their  eggs,  selling 
at  the  prevailing  retail  price.  A  few  culled 
hens  have  been  sold  in  this  way  also.  The 
boys  get  a  liberal  commission  of  20  per  cent 
on  sales  made  by  them,  which  they  pocket 
in  cash.  The  amount  of  total  sales  is  credited 
to  the  Poultry  Department. 

The  boys  amicably  apportion  their  sales 
territories,  no  boy  selling  outside  his  assigned 
territory.  It  happens  occasionally  that  one 
boy  who  has,  for  instance,  the  Williams- 
bridge  Road  territory,  finds  that  he  cannot 
leave  the  school  one  day  or  one  week,  or  for 
some  other  reason  cannot  sell,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  relinquishes  his  district  to  some  other 
salesman  who  understands  that  the  territory 
is  his  only  for  the  limited  time  agreed  upon. 

Housewives  prefer  white  eggs  to  brown, 
and  selling  would  be  easier  if  most  of  our 
eggs  were  laid  by  Leghorns  instead  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks. 

A  few  live  chickens  have  been  sold.  This 
is  a  more  difficult  sale  to  make,  as  customers 
prefer  dressed  chicken,  while  the  equipment 
and  experience  of  the  boys  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  equal  the  quality  of  the  dressed  fowl 
sold  by  retailers. 

The  class  visited  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  on  December  4 
and  report  a  profitable  trip.  Particularly, 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  make  interest¬ 
ing  observations  of  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  specialist,  of  a  sick  hen  from  the 
school  flock.  They  reported  that  the  post¬ 
mortem  indicated  a  paralytic  disease  about 
which  little  is  known,  except  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  produced  by  a  virus  and  transmitted 
through  the  egg  to  the  next  generation. 

Howard  Leichty 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 
CONFERENCE 

In  response  to  the  call  of  L.  L.  Watts, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  an  all-day  meeting 
was  held  Friday,  October  18,  at  the  Prince 
George  Hotel  in  New  York  City  to  discuss 
ways  of  securing,  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
people,  desirable  legislation  by  the  Federal 
government.  There  were  present  Benjamin 
Berinstein,  New  York;  C.  L.  Broun,  New 
York;  Daniel  M.  Coleman,  Tennessee;  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Dowling,  New  York;  Miss  Grace 
S.  Harper,  New  York;  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes,  New  Jersey;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  New 
York;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  New  York; 
Leonard  A.  Robinson,  Ohio ;  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  Connecticut;  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair, 
Pennsylvania;  and  L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Watts  outlined  the  objects  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  meeting,  after  which  a  general 
discussion  ensued  for  several  hours.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  then  appointed  to  condense  the 
ideas  of  the  several  members  as  expressed 
during  the  discussion  into  a  report,  which 
was  made  as  follows : 

1.  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  majority  of  those  present  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  for  grants 
which  may  subsequently  be  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  aid  of  blind  people  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  existing  state  organiza¬ 
tions  rather  than  by  the  Federal  government. 

2.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
any  bill  endorsed  by  this  group  should  con¬ 
tain  provisions  for  Federal  grants  toward 
the  support  of  the  following  activities : 

To  enable  the  Federal  government  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  and  to  assist  such 
agencies  in  developing  their  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness ;  pro¬ 
vision  to  be  made  that,  from  all  such 


sums  as  shall  be  appropriated,  an- 
amount,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  an¬ 
nually,  shall  be  available  for  demon¬ 
strating  the  provisions  of  the  section  or 
bill  and  for  investigation  and  reports 
related  thereto,  the  remainder  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  states  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  blind  persons,  persons  with 
seriously  impaired  vision,  and  those  suf¬ 
fering  from  conditions  which  might 
lead  to  blindness,  and  for  providing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  diagnosis  and  care  of  their 
eye  conditions,  vocational  training,  em¬ 
ployment,  home  teaching,  and  other 
social  services,  and  to  provide  special 
equipment  used  in  the  education,  recre¬ 
ation,  and  employment  of  the  blind. 

3.  That  in  Title  VII,  Section  702  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  wherever  the  words 
“crippled  children”  appear  the  words  “in¬ 
cluding  children  with  seriously  defective 
vision”  be  inserted. 

The  foregoing  report  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved.  In  addition,  the  following  motions 
were  made  and  adopted : 

1.  That  the  Chairman  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five,  of  which 
he  shall  be  a  member,  to  shape  the  sug¬ 
gested  program  so  that  it  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  legislation  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress ;  such  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  empowered  to  co-operate 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  in  order  that  this  legislative 
program  may  be  put  into  action. 

2.  That  this  body  hereby  requests  all  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  sponsor  new  or  old 
Federal  legislation  for  the  blind  to  re¬ 
fer  the  same  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Watts  then  appointed  the  committee 
as  provided  for  in  the  first  motion  to  work 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  as  follows:  L.  L.  Watts,  Chair¬ 
man  ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Edward  M.  Dowling,  and  Stetson  K.  Ryan. 

L.  L.  Watts 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
Copyright,  December 
1935 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  THE 
A.A.W.B. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  now  has  a  paid-up  membership 
of  288  as  of  November  20,  1935.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  we  will  have  at  least  300 
by  January  1,  1936  and  not  less  than  500 
by  June,  1937.  Dear  reader,  if  you  are  not  a 
member,  I  am  extending  to  you  a  cordial 
invitation  to  join  by  sending  three  dollars 
for  membership  dues  to  January  1,  1937,  to 
our  secretary,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office 
Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Everyone 
joining  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  last  convention,  which  in  itself 
is  well  worth  the  membership  dues. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
this  Association  throughout  the  several 
states,  and  this  has  also  been  noticeable  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been 
pleased  to  receive  a  total  of  twenty  new  mem¬ 
bers  from  Canada,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  these  new  members 
into  the  Association.  I  also  want  to  extend 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  all  our  new  and 
old  members  wherever  they  may  be. 

Faithfully  yours, 

L.  L.  Watts,  President 


“LIVES  OF  GREAT  MEN—” 

How  .  .  .  can  the  young  social  worker 
who,  not  unnaturally,  aspires  to  grow,  best 
set  about  striking  roots?  One  of  the  surest 
ways  is  by  the  study  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  those  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
in  times  past,  to  help  the  human  race  for¬ 
ward,  even  a  step  or  two,  on  its  long  and 
painful  journey.  True,  the  methods  they 
used  were  not  always  the  methods  we  would 
use  today.  Some  of  them  spoke  a  language 
that  to  us  sounds  stilted  and  formal.  They 
did  not  perhaps  understand,  as  we  with 
our  mental  hygiene  approach  can  begin  to 
do,  their  own  motivation.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  one  by  one  these  men  and 
women  achieved  their  objective.  One  by  one 
they  made  their  contribution.  One  by  one 
they  bequeathed  to  humanity  a  small  piece 
of  solid  gold,  mined  with  great  labor,  but 
true  metal,  to  be  added  to  our  priceless 
heritage. 

On  all  hands  today  we  hear  the  word 
“recovery.”  Plans  for  recovery  abound  for 
our  consideration  and  compete  for  our  ap¬ 
proval.  Social  workers,  and  especially  those 
on  whom  rests  some  responsibility  for  the 
training  and  supervision  of  other  workers, 
might  well  set  about  “recovery”  in  another 
sense  and  by  a  different  method.  We  might, 
with  advantage,  begin  on  the  “recovery” 
of  our  heritage  as  social  workers.  Let  us 
look  back  and  study  again  these  men  and 
women  in  the  past  who  have  given  us  so 
much.  Let  us,  in  some  sense,  live  again  with 
them.  Let  us  try  to  see  with  their  eyes,  ac¬ 
quire  their  vision.  We  shall  need  to  let 
them  take  us  (as  they  will,  at  last)  into 
their  confidence.  For,  make  no  doubt  about 
it,  they  have  a  secret  to  impart  to  us,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  give  it  away  to  the 
superficial  observer.  Their  secret  is  eternally 
old  in  its  wisdom,  forever  new  in  its  inter¬ 
pretation. — Lyra  Taylor,  in  The  Family , 
May,  1934. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


ANNUAL  TRUSTEES’  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Foundation  was  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5.  Two  new  trustees  were  elected,  Mr. 
Richard  L.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Dodge 
Sloane,  both  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.  since  1901  and 
is  also  well  known  in  philanthropic  circles. 
He  is  a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Boys  Club  of  New 
York  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  Home  for  In¬ 
curables,  the  Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye 
Hospital,  and  the  New  York  Trade  School. 
In  the  early  part  of  1935,  he  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Talking  Book  Commit¬ 
tee,  organized  by  the  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane  is  also  well  known  in 
philanthropic  circles.  Her  chief  activity  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  New  York  In¬ 
firmary  for  Women  and  Children  of  which 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  she  has  been  associated  with  numerous 
other  charitable  undertakings. 

READING  LISTS 

Two  additional  reading  lists  have  been 
printed  this  fall,  Nos.  8  and  9.  No.  8  is  on 
“Touch  Reading”  and  No.  9  on  “Physical 
Education.”  Additional  lists  will  be  printed 
during  the  winter  months. 

WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina,  from  December  8  to 
14,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greensboro  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Award 
Medal,  given  annually  to  a  Foundation  schol¬ 
arship  student  for  excellence  in  scholarship, 
has  been  awarded  for  the  year  1934-35  to 
Miss  Bobbie  Lott  of  Seminary,  Mississippi. 

Miss  Lott,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  School  for  the  Blind,  began  her  work 
at  Jones  County  Junior  College,  but  later 
transferred  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  where  she  expects 
to  receive  her  A.  B.  degree  in  June,  1936. 

STATE  LEGISLATION 

The  Foundation  has  received  requests  for 
assistance  in  drafting  state  legislation  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  from  the  following  states:  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Texas. 

WESTERN  UNION  GUIDE  SERVICE 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  with 
the  Western  Union  Company  by  which  a 
blind  person  may  engage  a  messenger  boy  to 
act  as  a  guide  at  forty  cents  an  hour  instead 
of  the  usual  rate  of  sixty  cents  an  hour. 
A  blind  person  wishing  to  employ  a  guide  for 
a  few  hours  may  phone  the  Western  Union 
Errand  Service,  and  ask  for  a  guide  to  call 
for  him  at  a  given  time  and  place. 

ONE-FARE  PRIVILEGE  IN  CANADA 

The  one-fare  privilege  for  railway  travel 
is  now  available  to  blind  persons  traveling 
in  Canada.  In  Canada,  the  concession  is 
handled  through  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  Blind  persons  wishing 
to  use  this  concession  from  a  point  in  the 
United  States  to  a  point  in  Canada  should 
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apply  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  Foundation  will  purchase  the 
tickets  to  the  border  and  request  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  to  issue  a  cer¬ 
tificate  authorizing  the  railroad  to  sell  two 
tickets  for  the  price  of  one  fare  from  the 
border  to  the  point  of  destination  in  Canada. 
This  certificate  may  be  presented  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  on  the  train  who  will  supply  the  tick¬ 
ets  and  collect  the  amount  due.  Americans 
wishing  this  concession  should  apply  to  the 
Foundation  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  departure,  since  time  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  correspondence  between  the  two 
national  agencies. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  be  glad  to  purchase  one-fare  tickets  for 
Canadians  traveling  in  the  United  States. 
This  request  should  come  through  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
accompanied  by  a  certified  check  or  money 
order  for  the  amount  of  one  full  fare  each 
way,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  desti¬ 
nation  in  the  United  States,  and  a  week  or 
ten  days  should  be  allowed  for  obtaining  the 
tickets. 

Delay  and  disappointment  will  be  avoided 
if  applicants  will  send  with  their  request,  not 
only  a  certified  check  or  money  order  cov¬ 
ering  the  amount  required  for  the  tickets 
desired,  but  also  the  following  information : 
name  of  guide,  railroads  to  be  used,  date  of 
departure,  destination,  and  whether  round- 
trip  or  one-way  tickets  are  desired.  This 
concession  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  spe¬ 
cial  reduced  round-trip  or  excursion  rates. 


STATE  EXECUTIVES  MEET 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  State  Executives,  and 
such  other  members  of  the  Association  as 
were  in  New  York  at  the  time,  was  held  in 
New  York  on  December  4. 

The  group  reviewed  the  plan  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  Title  X  of  the  Social  Se¬ 


curity  Act,  providing  Federal  funds  for 
state  commissions  for  the  blind,  and  agreed 
upon  a  tentative  draft. 

A  Legislative  Committee  was  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

Another  committee  was  named  to  study 
and  report  on  the  possibility  of  setting  up 
personnel  standards  as  one  step  in  raising 
such  standards,  both  in  this  group  and  in 
work  for  the  blind  generally. 

RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 

The  American  Bible  Society  announces 
several  new  publications  for  the  blind. 

The  whole  Bible  is  now  available  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  2,  in  eight¬ 
een  volumes,  11  x  11  inches,  interpoint. 
This  edition  follows  the  American  Standard 
Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  the  Society 
already  supplying  the  Authorized  (King 
James)  Version  in  Grade  2,  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  These  volumes  are  sold  at  the  special 
price  of  25  cents  each  to  or  for  blind  in¬ 
dividuals,  plus  postage.  To  societies  and 
other  organizations,  it  is  sold  at  the  cost 
price  of  $40.50,  plus  90  cents  for  postage. 

Scripture  passages  in  Talking  Book  form 
(two  double  records),  are  now  available  to 
blind  persons  for  25  cents  a  record ;  to 
others  they  are  $1.00  per  record,  plus  trans¬ 
portation.  These  records,  which  are  made 
in  the  studios  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  conform  to  the  Talking  Books 
produced  for  use  on  slow-playing  machines. 
The  Authorized  Version  has  been  used. 

The  volume  of  “Scripture  Passages”  is 
now  available  in  Moon  type,  delivered  in  the 
United  States  at  the  price  of  25  cents.  Over 
8,000  copies  have  been  circulated — probably 
the  largest  number  of  any  embossed  book 
published.  Application  may  be  addressed  to 
the  American  Bible  Society,  210  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 
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F.  R.  LOVETT 

American  workers  for  the  blind  will 
grieve  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  October  6, 
of  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  of  London,  who  was  in 
charge  of  work  for  the  blind  in  England 
and  Wales  under  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Lovett,  who  was  one  of  the  two  Brit¬ 
ish  government  representatives  at  the  World 
Conference  in  1931,  won  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  His  sincere  interest  in  the  work, 
his  eagerness  to  add  to  his  already  great 
store  of  information,  his  appreciation  of 
beauty,  and  his  modesty  and  exquisite  cour¬ 
tesy  broke  down  all  international  barriers ; 
and  on  his  return  to  England  his  accurate 
and  fair  reports  of  work  in  this  country 
did  much  to  promote  friendly  co-operation 
between  the  two  nations  in  matters  relating 
to  the  blind.  Unfortunately,  his  unflagging 
enthusiasm  and  wish  to  see  and  do  as  much 
as  possible  during  his  visit  to  America  drove 
him  to  overtax  his  strength,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  home  he  suffered  a  break¬ 
down  in  health  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered. 

Mr.  Lovett  was  educated  at  the  famous 
St.  Paul’s  School,  and  obtained  a  senior 
scholarship  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
On  taking  his  degree,  he  secured  a  place 
in  the  Civil  Service,  which  then,  as  now, 
was  filled  by  competitive  examination  and 
attracted  the  best  talent  of  University  grad¬ 
uates.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  was  given  a  wide  range  of 
responsibilities,  being  concerned  at  one  time 
with  unemployment  and  at  another  with 
housing.  During  the  War  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

In  1926  Mr.  Lovett  was  appointed  as 
head  of  the  government’s  work  for  the  adult 


blind,  where  he  made  a  brilliant  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  for  the  preparation 
of  which  he  was  largely  responsible,  deserve 
to  rank  among  the  classics  in  literature  on 
work  for  the  blind. 

HELEN  J.  COFFIN 

The  death  of  Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin  from 
pneumonia,  which  occurred  on  November 
1 7,  after  an  illness  and  absence  from  work 
of  only  one  week,  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  her  friends  and  associates. 

Born  of  an  old  New  England  family,  at 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Coffin  re¬ 
ceived  her  education  in  the  Girls’  Latin 
School,  Boston,  and  at  Wellesley  College. 
She  did  graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Universities  and  later  received  her 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

After  four  and  one-half  years’  teaching 
in  Massachusetts  high  schools,  and  some 
study  of  vocational  counseling,  Miss  Coffin 
came  to  Cleveland  in  the  fall  of  1917,  to  fill 
the  newly  created  position  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  teacher  under  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
then  supervisor  of  the  braille  and  sight-sav¬ 
ing  classes  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 

In  1923,  Miss  Coffin  was  appointed  super¬ 
visor  in  Cleveland,  which  position  she  held 
at  her  death.  During  these  years  she  carried 
on  the  splendid  work  established  by  Mr.  Ir¬ 
win,  broadening  and  extending  the  scope  in 
accordance  with  developments  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  field. 

Miss  Coffin’s  work  was  her  life,  and  she 
gave  unstintingly  of  her  time  and  strength. 
She  was  a  real  scholar,  giving  much  study 
to  methods  and  improvements  in  special  edu¬ 
cation  with  reference  to  the  social  training 
of  the  blind,  and  also  to  the  social  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment  of  the  sight-saving  pupil 
to  his  handicap. 
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Miss  Coffin  was  actively  interested  in  civic 
affairs  and  in  prevention  of  blindness  work 
as  a  community  problem.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  the  national  organizations  of 
the  profession. 

Miss  Coffin  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  members  of  the  Superintendent’s  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Many  of  them 
have  frequently  commented  on  her  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  toward  all  problems,  her 
friendly  manner,  and  the  exceptional  way  in 
which  she  kept  in  touch  with  every  phase  of 
her  department.  Through  the  period  of 
slashing  of  educational  budgets,  she  fought 
for  what  she  considered  the  needs  and  the 
rights  of  the  blind  child.  Of  her  Mr.  Irwin 
has  said,  “Her  sterling  loyalty  to  the  people 
and  the  principles  that  she  believed  in  is 
seldom  met  with  these  days.” 

Miss  Coffin’s  untimely  death  is  a  great 
loss,  not  only  to  the  Cleveland  classes  and 
the  day  schools,  but  to  the  whole  profession. 

Harriet  E.  Totman 


APPOINTMENTS 


CONNECTICUT  TRADES  SCHOOL 

HEAD 

Edwin  A.  Chambers,  for  about  thirteen 
years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Trades  Department  for 
the  Blind  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chambers  began  his  work  at  Hartford  Oc¬ 
tober  i.  He  succeeded  A.  L.  Curado,  re¬ 
signed,  who  came  to  the  Connecticut  work 
eighteen  years  ago  from  the  Cambridge  shop 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Chambers  took  his  academic  work 
at  Penn  State  College  and  Temple  Univer¬ 


sity  and  possesses  a  degree  from  the  latter. 
At  Overbrook  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers  had 
charge  of  the  Graduates’  Cottage. 

The  Trades  Department  is  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  Hartford  and  consists  of  a 
modern,  up-to-date  plant  with  about  twenty 
acres  of  land.  Adult  pupils  of  both  sexes 
are  received  at  the  institution  and  trained 
with  the  thought  that  the  blind  person  will 
return  to  his  or  her  home  town  and  ply  the 
trade  which  has  been  acquired. 


DR.  MEYER  RETIRES 

Wide-spread  expressions  of  regret  greeted 
the  announcement  of  the  retirement  on  No¬ 
vember  i  of  Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director 
of  the  Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Meyer  had  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  many 
years,  and  was  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Department,  when,  in  July  1931,  he  was 
given  the  additional  responsibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  funds  made  available  for  braille 
books  under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law.  He  en¬ 
tered  upon  this  new  task  with  enthusiasm 
and  throughout  his  service  constantly  mani¬ 
fested  his  sincere  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  desires  and  needs  of  finger-readers. 
Responsible  for  the  selection  of  titles  to  be 
put  into  braille,  he  endeavored  to  cater  to 
all  tastes,  an  exacting  task  in  view  of  the 
heterogeneous  interests  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  and  during  his  four  years’  incumbency 
provided  an  excellent  selection  of  books. 

With  the  special  appropriation  of  $75,000 
per  year,  authorized  for  Talking  Books  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  Dr.  Meyer 
added  to  his  duties  the  selection  of  titles  to 
be  published  in  Talking  Book  form  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  libraries  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Meyer  is  being  succeeded  on  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  staff  by  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Roberts. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  December  issue  of  The  Family  con¬ 
tains  an  article  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  home  teachers  and  other  social  case  work¬ 
ers.  The  article  is  called  “Social  Case  Work : 
What  Is  It?  What  Is  Its  Place  in  the  World 
Today?”  and  is  by  Bertha  C.  Reynolds.  The 
paper  is  centered  about  the  quotation  “Life 
is  for  growth”  as  a  definition  of  social  work. 

The  English  braille  magazine,  The  Tribune, 
for  November  and  December,  1935,  contains 
an  article  by  Ben  Purse,  “The  Employment 
Problem  of  the  Blind,”  which  is  a  paper  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  on  September  17,  1935.  The  subject  is 
treated  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  Eng¬ 
lish  problems  of  employment  of  the  blind, 
although  some  of  the  differences  between 
English  and  American  practices  have  been 
pointed  out. 

The  League  of  Nations,  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Protection  and  Welfare  of 
Children  and  Young  People,  has  sent  out 
its  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Commission 
in  1935.  Among  the  matters  considered  by 
the  Commission  may  be  noted  Group  VII, 
Ascertainment  of  Blind  Children.  It  is  stated 
that  detection  of  blindness  in  young  children 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.  Different 
methods  are  followed  in  different  countries. 
The  Child  Welfare  Committee,  in  its  ninth 
session  at  Geneva  in  1933,  decided  to  hold 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  procedure  for  ascer¬ 
taining  cases  of  blindness  in  children  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  A  request  was  sent  to 
the  Governments  of  States  which  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  furnish  data 
on  this  matter,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
Committee’s  discussions  at  its  tenth  session. 


Twenty-two  countries  complied  with  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  their  answers  are  discussed. 

Shoe  Repair  Service  for  October,  1935, 
contains  an  article  called  “Wouldn’t  be 
Licked;  They  Said  it  Couldn’t  be  Done — 
But  He  is  Doing  It”  by  Charles  La  Verne 
Roberts.  The  subject  of  this  article  is  Melvin 
Haslip,  a  blind  man  who  is  operating  a  shoe- 
repair  shop  in  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  writer 
says  that  the  work  which  Mr.  Haslip  turns 
out  evidently  pleases  the  public — because, 
if  they  come  once,  they  always  come  again. 

Development  and  Problems  of  Musical 
Notation  for  the  Blind  by  Alexander  Reuss 
has  recently  been  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Ellen  Kerney  and  Merle  E.  Framp- 
ton.  The  pamphlet  is  sent  out  as  Monogram 
No.  1  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  series.  The  aim  of 
the  series  is  to  make  available  to  workers 
and  students  in  the  field  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  the  literature  from  other  lan¬ 
guages  and  worth-while  English  publications 
dealing  with  methods  of  teaching  the  blind. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Alex¬ 
ander  Reuss  has  recently  published  a  full- 
length  novel  Zzvischen  den  V dikern  (Be¬ 
tween  Two  Nations),  which  is  a  treatise  in 
fictional  form  on  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  French  and  German  popula¬ 
tion  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Readers  who  followed  the  articles  by  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes  on  the  Obstacle  Sense  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  these  articles 
have  been  printed  in  a  more  elaborate  form 
by  Perkins  Institution  in  the  pamphlet  Facial 
Vision,  or  the  Sense  of  Obstacles. 

Helga  Lende 
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Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — 
During  the  summer  months  considerable  re¬ 
pair  work  was  completed  at  the  Florida  School. 
A  new  deck-roof  was  put  on  Rhyne  Hall,  the 
boys’  dormitory,  new  floors  were  put  in  the 
dormitories  of  Bloxham  and  Wartmann  Cot¬ 
tages,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  floor  space 
was  sanded  and  refinished.  ...  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  a  campus  lighting  system  is  being 
installed  as  a  WPA  project.  Another  new 
project,  which  consists  of  grubbing  and  clear¬ 
ing  land,  has  been  started  at  the  school  farm 
by  a  crew  of  twenty-seven  men.  .  .  .  Approval 
has  also  been  received  for  the  construction  of 
the  second  unit  of  the  girls’  dormitory,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  contract  for  this  build¬ 
ing  will  be  awarded  in  December.  .  .  .  The 
last  legislature  made  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  the  school  to  have  a  bus,  and  an  order  was 
placed  for  a  Chevrolet  chassis  with  a  stream¬ 
lined  Hackney  body.  .  .  .  Dr.  C.  C.  Grace  of 
St.  Augustine  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
as  eye,  ear,  and  throat  specialist,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
children  are  being  examined,  and  treatment 
has  been  started  for  those  in  whom  defects 
were  noted.  A  permanent  record  is  being  kept 
for  each  child,  and  the  charts  are  being  printed 
in  the  school  shop. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service, 
Inc. — The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
on  November  19,  and  the  following  persons 
will  serve  for  1936:  President,  Fred  Hess, 
(sighted)  ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Cecile  Hamil¬ 
ton,  (blind) ;  General  Secretary,  Agnes  A. 
Trainer,  (blind) ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Grant, 
(sighted) ;  Directors,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kellam, 
(sighted),  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sheets,  (sighted). 
...  At  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  this  year,  the 
sales  amounted  to  sixty-five  dollars,  more  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Many  of  the  baskets  were 
purchased  by  out-of-town  people.  The  hand-  and 


machine-sewing  went  well,  and  one  deaf-blind 
man  sold  eighty  doormats  which  he  had  made. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
September  1,  this  association  moved  into  its 
new  quarters  at  1259  Gary  Street.  ...  At  the 
State  Fair  held  annually  in  the  fall,  over 
ninety-six  dollars  worth  of  blind-made  arti¬ 
cles  were  sold,  ranging  in  price  from  ten  cents 
to  two  dollars.  .  .  .  On  December  20,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  will  be  dedicated  to  the  blind  of 
Shreveport. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  annual 
meeting  and  memorial  service  of  the  St.  Louis 
Society  was  held  on  November  18,  and  about 
two  hundred  people  attended.  The  principal 
address,  “The  Importance  of  Prevention  of 
Blindness,”  was  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson 
of  Denver,  the  first  recipient  of  the  Leslie 
Dana  Gold  Medal.  .  .  .  Two  speeches  were 
made  about  Robert  Johnston,  former  president 
of  the  Society  who  died  last  May;  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  his  memory  was  also  passed.  Addi¬ 
tional  resolutions  were  read  in  memory  of  two 
board  members,  the  late  Miss  Sarah  Tower 
and  Miss  Pauline  Boisliniere,  and  of  J.  Harry 
Rehme,  another  member  of  the  Society.  .  .  . 
The  annual  Robert  Johnston  prizes  of  fifty 
dollars  each,  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  general 
welfare  for  the  blind,  were  awarded  to  three 
staff  employees :  Miss  Mae  Forhan,  Acting  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary ;  Miss  Emily  M.  Spencer, 
Secretary  of  the  Conservation  of  Vision  De¬ 
partment;  and  Miss  Daisy  M.  Connor,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Social  Service  Department.  These 
prizes  were  awarded  by  Mrs.  Helen  Peters, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Johnston. 
.  .  .  The  present  Board  of  Directors  was  re¬ 
nominated  for  the  year,  and  two  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added,  Colonel  Martin  Collins 
and  Robert  Johnston,  Jr. 
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West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind — The  enrollment  for  the  1935-36 
term  is  the  largest  it  has  been,  with  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen — seventy-two 
boys  and  forty-five  girls.  Three  new  teachers 
have  been  added  to  the  faculty:  Mr.  Kelton 
Roten,  academic  department;  Mr.  William 
Carey,  vocational  department ;  Mrs.  Whipp, 
music  department.  .  .  .  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  sponsored  rehabilitation 
for  those  who  are  remedial  cases.  Fourteen 
were  operated  upon,  but  none  were  sufficiently 
helped,  at  least  up  to  the  present  time,  to  be 
returned  to  public  schools.  This  department 
has  also  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting  refractions  at  the  school,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some,  among  the  seven  for  whom 
glasses  will  be  procured,  can  be  returned  to 
public  schools.  .  .  .  Since  several  of  the  pupils 
have  such  vision  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  them  learn  the  braille  by  tactile  sense, 
the  introduction  of  special  classes,  in  which  the 
enlarge  type  texts  would  be  used,  is  being  con¬ 
sidered.  .  .  .  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to 
secure  two  WPA  projects;  one  to  provide  a 
recreation  building,  the  other  to  beautify  the 
campus  in  front  of  the  School. 

American  Red  Cross — Mrs.  Donald  M.  For- 
gan  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Braille 
Service  by  the  New  York  Chapter.  She  will 
succeed  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Armstrong,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 

The  Seeing  Eye ,  Inc. — Fifty-seven  students, 
forty-nine  men  and  eight  women,  representing 
fifteen  states,  have  received  training  at  The 
Seeing  Eye,  during  the  year  October  1,  1934, 
to  October  1,  1935,  and  now  are  possessors  of 
Seeing  Eye  dog  guides.  Of  this  number  forty- 
four  are  employed,  ten  having  received  employ¬ 
ment  since  they  became  adjusted  to  their  dog 
guides.  Placements  for  four  others  are  being 
arranged.  The  various  types  of  employment  in 
which  these  men  and  women  are  engaged  are: 
Basket-maker,  1 ;  broom-maker,  1 ;  chair- 
caners,  2;  college  students,  8;  executive  of 
gas  and  oil  company,  1 ;  home  teacher,  1 ; 
housewives,  2;  minister,  1;  lawyer,  1;  piano- 
tuner,  1;  radio  worker,  1;  factory  worker,  1; 


reporter,  1;  salesmen,  2;  teacher  of  modern 
languages  in  private  school  for  the  seeing,  1 ; 
storekeepers,  3;  stand  operators,  10;  super¬ 
visor  of  experimental  training-shop  for  blind 
persons,  1;  weavers,  2;  workshop  for  the 
blind,  2;  musician,  1. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Di¬ 
vision  of  Handicapped  of  the  Ohio  Welfare 
Conference  was  held  in  Columbus,  October 
17  and  18.  Two  years  ago  the  workers  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  crippled  children 
united  and  founded  the  Division  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  which  now  meets  annually  with  the 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference.  The  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Underwood,  Ohio  Society 
for  Crippled  Children;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss 
Fleeta  Thomas,  Ohio  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Estelle  Parsons,  Toledo 
Society  for  the  Blind.  The  Conference  will 
meet  in  Toledo  next  year. 

Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind — A  meeting  was  held  on  October 
28,  at  which  were  agreed  upon  further  changes 
in  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  New  York 
City  charter,  making  more  liberal  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  blind  relief.  These  changes  bring  the 
city  law  into  conformity  with  the  New  York 
state  law  as  regards  the  continuance  of  re¬ 
lief  payments  to  a  blind  relief  recipient  who 
changes  his  residence  from  one  county  to  an¬ 
other.  The  proposed  amendment  is  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  .  .  .  The  Council, 
through  its  chairman,  is  interceding  with  the 
License  Department  of  the  city  and  has  asked 
the  Commissioner  to  discontinue  charging 
license  fees  to  the  blind  for  news-stands  in  the 
city.  When  licenses  for  news-stands  came  up 
for  renewal  this  year,  the  Department  assessed 
a  considerable  number  of  our  blind  applicants 
the  regular  fees,  in  violation  of  the  state  law 
which  exempts  the  blind  from  payment  of  any 
license  fee.  When  approached,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  said  that  nobody  except  a  totally 
blind  man  would  be  exempted.  Many  of  those 
who  were  forced  to  pay  the  fee  have  only  light 
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perception,  and  an  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  have  the  License  Department  accept  the 
prevailing  definition  of  blindness  used  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists,  and  organizations  for  the  blind.  This 
definition  sets  20/200  vision  as  the  dividing 
line  between  blindness  and  partial  sight.  The 
Council  is  awaiting  the  Commissioner’s  answer, 
but  if  it  proves  to  be  unfavorable,  plans  are 
under  way  to  make  a  test  case  of  this  question 
in  court.  The  controversy  centers  around  a 
definition  of  blindness,  and  most  of  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  feel  that  a  bad  precedent  will  be 
set  if  the  License  Department  is  permitted 
to  determine  by  cursory  inspection  whether  or 
not  a  person  is  blind.  .  .  .  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
a  free  performance  of  the  Broadway  produc¬ 
tion,  The  Night  of  January  16th ,  was  arranged 
for  Sunday  afternoon,  December  15.  Tickets 
were  distributed  through  the  member  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Council.  The  play  called  for  the 
selection  of  a  jury  from  the  audience,  this 
jury  to  reach  a  verdict  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant  in  the  court  trial  which  is  the  theme 
of  the  play.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  jury  of  outstanding  blind  persons,  with 
Miss  Helen  Keller  as  foreman,  was  selected 
in  advance.  Interest  was  added  to  the  per¬ 
formance  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hydeman’s  plan 
to  award  prizes  for  the  best  letters  written 
by  the  blind  after  they  had  seen  the  per¬ 
formance,  these  letters  to  describe  a  certain 
character  in  the  play.  The  contest  closed  on 
Wednesday  night,  December  18,  and  the  prize¬ 
winners  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Outlook.  Twenty-five  dollars  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  writing  the  best  letter, 
the  second  prize  will  be  fifteen  dollars,  and 
the  third  is  ten  dollars.  Additional  prizes  of 
complimentary  tickets  to  other  Broadway  pro¬ 
ductions  will  be  given  by  the  Shubert  Theatres. 
A  feature  of  this  performance  was  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  characters  in  the  play  and  the  stage¬ 
setting  by  Mr.  Graham  McNamee,  well-known 
radio  commentator. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — What  started  out  to  be  an  in¬ 
formal  conference  on  Vocational  Guidance  at 


Overbrook  on  November  1,  developed  into  a 
small  convention  with  more  than  forty  inter¬ 
ested  men  and  women  present.  The  public 
school  system  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  and  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  all  sent  representatives.  .  .  .  Apropos 
of  this  vocational  training,  the  director  of  the 
music  department,  Dr.  Ralph  P.  Lewars,  has 
been  working  toward  this  end  in  a  very  practical 
way.  Largely  through  his  efforts  and  encour¬ 
agement,  one  of  the  older  boys,  Robert  Ege, 
who  is  a  competent  musician,  has  secured  the 
position  of  Sunday  School  organist,  using  the 
large  organ  in  the  church  proper,  at  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church.  .  .  .  Three  of  our  graduate 
girls  are  taking  a  course  in  kindergarten 
training  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia, 
specializing  in  work  for  which  we  discovered 
they  were  especially  fitted.  A  young  man,  a 
graduate  last  year  of  Overbrook  and  the  Frank- 
ford  High  School,  has  entered  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  taking  a  general  course  this 
year,  hoping  to  specialize  later  in  Law.  One 
former  graduate,  a  young  woman,  is  studying 
at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  making 
an  excellent  record.  Another  young  woman, 
former  Overbrook  graduate,  is  taking  her  sec¬ 
ond  year’s  work  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  majoring  in  English  and  the  social 
sciences.  The  Friend’s  Central  School,  near 
Overbrook,  has  offered  a  scholarship  to  one 
of  last  year’s  graduates  who  is  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  offer,  living  at  Overbrook  and 
going  back  and  forth  to  the  school  daily.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time,  four  of  the  older  girls 
are  doing  apprentice  work  in  the  Kindergarten 
Department,  learning  to  care  for  the  children, 
and  incidentally  testing  their  own  abilities  in 
that  line  of  work.  .  .  .  The  volunteer  reading 
program  has  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  Miss 
Esther  Cummings,  special  teacher  and  tutor. 
This  position  was  filled  last  year  by  Mrs. 
Viola  Chambers,  who  is  now  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Trades  Department, 
as  Matron.  .  .  .  The  Overbrook  chapter  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  went  on  a  camp- 
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ing  trip,  October  12  and  remained  until  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  sleeping  and  eating  out-of-doors, 
hiking  to  and  from  their  destination.  On  No¬ 
vember  21,  the  scouts  presented  “Our  Camping 
Trip”  in  the  auditorium  for  the  entertainment 
and  information  of  the  rest  of  the  student  body 
and  the  faculty.  .  .  .  Miss  Elyse  Craddock,  who 
comes  with  excellent  testimonials  of  her  ability 
and  with  some  experience,  has  joined  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Kindergarten.  .  .  .  Practise 
dances  are  being  held  every  Monday  night  for 
the  older  boys.  The  younger  women  members  of 
the  staff,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Ruby 
Grass,  teacher  of  dramatics  and  expression, 
are  teaching  the  boys  acceptable  ballroom 
dancing.  .  .  .  Hallowe’en  was  celebrated  with 
appropriate  festivities  by  a  party  in  each  cot¬ 
tage  and  a  Grand  March  for  the  girls  in 
costume  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  Armistice  Day 
program  in  the  aduitorium  was  moving  and 
dignified.  .  .  .  Christmas  vacation  has  been 
set  for  December  20  to  January  6.  .  .  .  The 
Reverend  Ernest  P.  Janvier,  former  pupil 
of  this  school,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in 
Allahabad,  India,  spoke  to  the  faculty  and 
student  body  on  Tuesday  morning,  October  5, 
on  “Glimpses  of  Life  in  India.”  .  .  .  Work 
for  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Week  for  the 
Blind  was  initiated  on  Friday,  November  15. 

.  .  .  The  week  of  Monday,  November  11,  to 
Monday,  November  18,  was  Posture  Week  at 
Overbrook.  Awards  were  given  in  each  class 
and  at  each  meal  for  the  boy  or  girl  in  the 
unit  having  the  most  nearly  correct  posture. 
Score  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  a 
captain  appointed  for  each  cottage.  The  Over¬ 
brook  posture  banner  will  be  awarded  each 
week  to  the  Girls’  School  or  the  Boys’  School, 
whichever  has  the  best  record.  .  .  .  Senior 
pupils  in  the  music  department  presented  a 
program  at  the  Lankenau  School  for  Girls  in 
Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  The  program  included  numbers  by  the 
Chorus,  the  Girls’  Glee  Club,  the  Boys’  Glee 
Club,  and  piano  soloists.  .  .  .  The  Boys’  Glee 
Club  was  invited  to  sing  at  the  Trinity  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  Upper  Darby  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  November  12. 


“BRAILLE  PIE” 

This  little  braille  magazine  is  published 
for  Rover  Scouts  twice  a  year,  at  mid¬ 
summer  and  Christmas.  It  is  printed  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  London  W.i,  England, 
and  its  price  is  two  shillings  per  annum,  or 
one  shilling  per  copy. 

The  magazine  contains  articles  of  general 
interest  to  scouts,  such  as  correspondence 
between  individual  scouts,  sports  for  the 
blind,  poems  about  nature,  music  competi¬ 
tions,  etc.  To  supplement  the  Braille  Pie, 
letters  on  current  scouting  events  will  be 
sent  to  individual  subscribers  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Braille  Pie  seems  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  Braille  Post,  although  this  is 
not  definitely  stated. 

NEW  MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  were  published  in  Moon 
during  October  and  November: 

A  Legend  of  Montrose  (3751-6),  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (limited  edition),  six  volumes. 

Lord  Oakburris  Daughters  (3757-71),  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (limited  edition),  fifteen 
volumes. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  nine  new 
titles  during  the  first  six  months  of  1936, 
in  the  following  order:  The  £ 200  Millionaire 
and  Other  Stories,  W.  Martyr,  (6  vols.)  ; 
Old  Pybus,  Warwick  Deeping,  (9  vols.)  ; 
This  Holy  Fellowship,  Rev.  Peter  Green,  (3 
vols.)  ;  Blackwood's  Tales  of  the  Outposts: 
Jobs  of  Work,  (6  vols.)  ;  Something  Hap¬ 
pened,  M.  Cable  and  F.  French,  (5  vols.)  ; 
Anne's  House  of  Dreams,  L.  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  (6  vols.)  ;  The  White  Ladies  of 
Worcester,  Florence  L.  Barclay,  (9  vols.)  ; 
Set  With  Green  Herbs,  M.  Bowen,  (3 
vols.) ;  The  Elusive  Pimpernel,  Baroness 
Orczy,  (6  vols.). 

All  of  these  publications  sell  for  5 s.  6d. 
per  volume. 
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A  KNIGHT  OF  REFORM 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  by  Laura  E.  Rich¬ 
ards.  D.  Appleton-C entury  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y .  1934.  28s  pp-,  $2.50. 

All  down  the  ages  the  line  of  reformers  has 
tiever  been  broken.  Every  generation,  every 
land  worth  the  name,  has  always  produced 
one  or  more  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  what  they  have  honestly  believed  to 
be  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon,  the  Gracchi,  Huss,  Luther,  Wes¬ 
ley,  Wilberforce — a  whole  host  has  marched 
steadily  forward  after  the  banner  of  Reform. 
But  most  reformers  have  championed  a 
single  cause  which  was  sometimes  purely 
religious,  sometimes  wholly  political,  some¬ 
times  altogether  social,  sometimes  large 
enough  to  include  all  of  these.  In  fact  it  may 
be  argued  that  every  true  reformer  is  a 
revolutionist  whose  cause  is  in  essence  uni¬ 
versal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  few  men 
whose  activities  have  been  multifarious,  even 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  idea.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gridley  Howe  was,  however,  one  of  this 
rare  species.  His  life  is  indeed  worth  the 
telling,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards,  has  told  the  story  in  a  fascinating 
manner  in  her  recent  book,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1801,  Howe  studied 
medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
At  the  time  of  his  graduation,  Greece  had 
just  entered  upon  her  heroic  struggle  for 
emancipation  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  The 
soul  and  imagination  of  the  young  American 
were  at  once  set  ablaze  with  altruistic  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  sailed  for  the  land  of  Pericles  and 
fought  with  and  ministered  to  the  Greek 
patriots  till  victory  crowned  their  banners. 
But  his  services  to  Hellas  did  not  end  with 


the  war.  He  remained  for  some  time  to  assist 
in  the  social  reorganization  of  the  country, 
and  his  name  is  still  treasured  among  those 
of  its  benefactors.  Returning  to  America  in 
1830,  he  was  restrained  from  plunging  into 
the  French  political  cauldron  during  the 
Revolution  of  “The  Three  Days”  only  by  the 
express  command  of  Lafayette.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Boston,  he  was  restless  for  want  of 
some  campaign  for  human  betterment.  Many 
of  his  friends  advised  him  to  settle  down  to 
medical  practice,  which  was  sure  to  bring 
him  fame  and  fortune,  but  this  was  repugnant 
to  his  nature.  Writing  to  a  friend  he  says: 

If  I  find  that  I  cannot  in  this  country  fill  a 
more  useful  sphere  than  getting  a  large  prac¬ 
tice  and  making  a  large  fortune,  why,  fu¬ 
turity  is  to  me  a  blank  without  a  charm.  In 
another  land  I  can  reap  a  harvest  of  gratitude 
and  affection  and  reputation,  and  render 
services  to  others  which  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  the  want  of  riches. 

This  statement  gives  the  key  to  the  man’s 
character.  He  considered  service  to  others 
of  much  greater  value  than  personal  success, 
and  in  this  he  was  the  true  reformer. 

About  this  time  he  met  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher, 
the  original  inspirer  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  America.  Fisher  and  others  were 
looking  about  for  a  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  actual  work  of  organization  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Howe  was  selected.  He  fired 
at  once  to  this  new  work  of  uplift  and  never 
ceased  to  burn  with  constructive  enthusiasm 
till  his  death  in  January,  1876.  The  school 
or  “institution”  soon  became  known  as 
Perkins  from  the  fact  that  Colonel  Perkins 
of  Boston  gave  his  roomy  residence  as  a 
proper  edifice  for  the  housing  and  teaching 
of  the  first  really  considerable  company  of 
pupils.  Everybody  knows,  or  should  know, 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  this  splendid 
school,  and  I  will  not  go  into  details  on  this 
particular.  Besides,  the  history  is  given  in 
his  daughter’s  book,  now  under  review.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Samuel 
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Gridley  Howe  was  instinctively  and  tempera¬ 
mentally  a  knight-errant.  He  must  always  be 
championing  some  “damsel  in  distress”  in 
the  guise  of  a  humanitarian  cause.  Thus, 
while  remaining  for  more  than  forty  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  fight, 
often  as  leader,  for  the  freedom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  slaves,  the  training  and  care  of  the 
feeble-minded,  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Charities,  the  feeding  and  clothing 
of  families  of  Cretan  refugees  in  the  Insur¬ 
rection  of  1867,  and  a  host  of  other  altruistic 
movements. 

At  one  point  I  felt,  as  it  were,  more  closely 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  this  admirable  biog¬ 
raphy  than  at  any  other.  In  1851  the  Hun¬ 
garian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  came  to 
America  to  seek  aid  in  Hungary’s  struggle 
for  liberty.  Howe,  once  more  on  fire,  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  Kossuth  and  did  his 
best  to  forward  his  cause,  but  in  vain.  His 
friend,  Sumner,  delivered  a  polished  address 
in  Congress  to  Kossuth  but  gave  him  to 
understand  that  America  would  remain  neu¬ 
tral  in  foreign  quarrels.  In  this  he  disap¬ 
pointed  Howe  terribly,  for  he  would  have 
had  his  country  go  to  war  if  necessary,  to 
help  nations  endeavoring  to  break  the  chains 
fastened  upon  them  by  foreign  tyranny. 
Kossuth  was  obliged  to  leave  America  dis¬ 
appointed  and  empty-handed. 

And  now  for  my  own  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  When  a  young  man,  I  knew  very  well  a 
charming  Hungarian  lady  whose  father  had 
been  secretary  to  Louis  Kossuth.  I  often 
heard  her  speak  of  the  Patriot  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  struggles  which  her  father  and 
others  had  undergone  in  his  service  and  in 
that  of  their  country.  Thus  I  always  felt  a 
much  keener  and  more  intimate  interest  in 
Kossuth  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
he  been  merely  a  name  on  the  page  of  a  his¬ 
tory  book.  He  seemed  to  stand  out  before 


me  as  a  living  personality,  one  which  could 
be  touched,  understood,  and  sympathized 
with.  And  somehow  or  other,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  has  taken  on  for  me  more  of  reality 
and  living  warmth  since  I  know  that  he  knew 
and  loved  Kossuth.  The  human  mind  is  a 
strange  place,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Howe  married  Julia  Ward,  who  is. 
well-known  in  American  literature  as  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  It  was  she  who  wrote  “The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  when  the- 
Howes,  in  company  with  Dorothea  Dix  and 
other  devoted  men  and  women  were  laboring 
for  the  government  of  the  Union  and  for  its, 
soldiers.  Mrs.  Howe  died  only  yesterday,  as. 
it  were,  when  our  century  was  well  on  its. 
way  toward  the  end  of  its  first  quarter. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  benefactors.  He  possessed, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  a  “radium  soul,”' 
which  seemed  to  be  capable  of  giving  off' 
endless  energy  without  diminution  of  power  ;■ 
like  radium,  it  transmuted  everything  it 
touched.  He  was  an  excellent  administrator, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  reformers,  and 
many  of  the  works  he  directed  still  retain 
much  of  the  machinery  he  built  and  put  into, 
operation.  America  may  well  be  proud  of  this,, 
her  great,  unselfish,  far-seeing  son. 

The  present  biography  is  very  well  writ-- 
ten  and  possesses,  in  many  portions,  the  in-, 
terest  of  an  historical  novel.  It  is,  besides* 
rendered  vital  and  more  human  by  numerous- 
letters  and  extracts  from  letters  of  its  great 
subject.  Mrs.  Richards  has  shown  good 
judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  her  material.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  not 
only  will  the  sighted  public  read  this  work, 
but  that  the  blind,  who  are  so  much  Dr.. 
Howe’s  debtors,  will  also  read  the  braille- 
edition  published  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  at  Watertown,  Mass.  We  cannot  know 
too  much  of  men  like  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.. 

S.  C.  Swift 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


John  L.  Beck  directs  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  is 
well  known  for  his  extensive  research  in  the 
psychology  of  the  blind. 

Eugene  Morgret  acts  as  Sales  Manager 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Mary  Jane  Meyers  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook. 

L.  W.  Rodenberg,  authority  on  braille 
music  notation  in  this  country,  directs  the 
Braille  Printing  Department  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  had  long  experience  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  problems  of  a  workshop 
for  the  blind. 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 

Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
in  Journalism  and  Allied  Fields 

by 

Gordon  Lathrop 
Price  50  cents 

American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


A.  E.  Septinelli  is  Placement  Secretary 
for  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

S.  C.  Swift  is  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Harris  Turner,  a  former  newspaper 
man  and  editor,  is  now  in  charge  of  public¬ 
ity  for  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Katharine  Ullmen  is  connected  with 
the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □Associate  .  25  per  annum  memberof  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


Date 


*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


TALKING  BOOK  TITLES  OF  1934-35 


THE  following  titles  have  been  published  as  Talking  Books  and  are  available  in 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  which  serve  as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  a  limited  number  of  these  Talking 
Books  for  sale  which,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  may  be  purchased  by  blind  persons 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  for  one  dollar  per  record. 


FICTION 

Alice  in  Wonderland.  Lewis  Carroll.  5  r. 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Lewis  Carroll.  5  r. 
As  the  Earth  Turns.  Gladys  H.  Carroll.  15  r. 

Bird  of  Dawning,  The.  John  Masefield,  llr. 

Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  The.  Thornton  Wilder.  6  r. 
Brushwood  Boy,  The.  Rudyard  Kipling.  2  r. 

Cat’s  Paw,  The.  Clarence  Budington  Kelland.  10  r. 
Christmas  Carol,  A.  Charles  Dickens.  6  r. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The,  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  Ladies’  Seminary.  Charles 
Dickens.  6  r. 

Collection  of  Detective  Stories.  14  r.  in  all. 
Underground.  R.  T.  N.  Scott.  1  r. 

The  Tragedy  at  San  Tropez.  Gilbert  Frankau.  1  r. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Locked  Door.  Edwin  Baird,  and 
Philomel  Cottage.  Agatha  Christie.  3  r. 

Missing :  Page  Thirteen.  Anna  K.  G.  Rohlfs,  and 
The  Hard-Boiled  Egg.  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  3  r. 
The  Blue  Cross.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  and 
The  Fourth  Degree.  F.  Britten  Austin.  3  r. 

An  Affair  of  Honor.  F.  Britten  Austin,  and 
The  Avenging  Chance.  Anthony  Berkeley.  3  r. 
Collection  of  Short  Stories.  O.  Henry  and  Bret 
Harte.  11  r.  in  all. 

Tennessee’s  Partner,  and 

The  Man  of  No  Account.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  and 
Mission  Dolores.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

Miggles,  and 

From  a  Back  Window.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
Boonder.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

M’liss.  Bret  Harte.  2  r. 

The  Idyll  of  Red  Gulch,  and 
John  Chinaman.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

High-Water  Mark,  and 
A  Lonely  Ride.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

Brown  of  Calaveras.  Bret  Harte,  and 
While  the  Auto  Waits.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Babes  in  the  Jungle,  and 

Complete  Life  of  John  Hopkins.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Gift  of  the  Magi,  and 

Sisters  of  the  Golden  Circle.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady.  E.  M.  Delafield,  and 
The  Thing’s  the  Play.  O.  Henry  (on  last  record).  9  r. 
Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd.  Thomas  Hardy.  23  r. 
Friends  of  Mr.  Sweeney.  Elmer  Davis,  and 
The  Bird  of  Bagdad.  0.  Henry  (on  last  record).  12  r. 
How  John  Norton  Kept  His  Christmas.  W .  H.  H. 
Murray,  and 


The  Pine  Tree.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (on  last 
record).  3  r. 

Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney,  The,  and 

The  Village  that  Voted  the  Earth  was  Flat.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  4  r. 

Lost  Horizon.  James  Hilton,  llr. 

Magnificent  Obsession,  The.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  14  r. 
Messer  Marco  Polo.  Donn  Byrne.  4  r. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  Other  Stories.  11  r.  in  all. 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Booth  Tarkington,  and 
Lost  on  Dress  Parade.  O.  Henry.  3  r. 

The  Necklace,  and 

Happiness.  Guy  de  Maupassant.  1  r. 

Zodomirsky’s  Duel.  Alexander  Dumas.  1  r. 

The  Perfect  Tribute.  Mary  Raymond  Andrews.  1  r. 
The  Match.  James  Oliver  Curwood.  1  r. 

The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1  r. 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and 
The  Princess  and  the  Puma.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  2  r. 

Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach.  Agatha  Christie.  10  r. 
National  Velvet.  Enid  Bagnold.  11  r. 

Night  Over  Fitch’s  Pond.  Cora  Jarrett.  12  r. 

Paths  of  Glory.  Humphrey  Cobb.  llr. 

Presenting  Lily  Mars.  Booth  Tarkington.  15  r. 

Seed  of  McCoy  and  Other  Stories,  The.  15  r.  in  all. 
The  Seed  of  McCoy.  Jack  London.  2  r. 

Afterward.  Edith  Wharton,  and 
The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  3r. 
The  Sire  de  Maletroit’s  Door.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and 
The  Two  Churches  of  ’Quawket.  Henry  C.  Bunner. 
2  r. 

The  Procurator  of  Judea.  Anatole  France.  1  r. 

The  Ambitious  Guest.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
The  Last  Class.  Alphonse  Daudet.  1  r. 

The  Man  and  the  Mountain.  Bret  Harte.  1  r. 

The  Darling.  Anton  P.  Chekhov.  1  r. 

A  Letter  Home.  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
Psyche  and  the  Pskyscraper.  O.  Henry.  1  r. 

The  Star  in  the  Valley.  Charles  E.  Craddock,  and 
Desiree’s  Baby.  Kate  Chopin.  2  r. 

Shocks  of  Doom.  O.  Henry,  and 
An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge.  Ambrose 
Bierce.  1  r. 

Trent’s  Last  Case.  E.  C.  Bentley,  and 
The  Monkey’s  Paw.  W.  W.  Jacobs.  12  r. 

Very  Good,  Jeeves.  P.  G.  Wodehouse.  16  r. 

Voice  of  Bugle  Ann,  The.  M.  Kant  or.  3  r. 

Woman  in  White,  The.  Wilkie  Collins.  26  r. 


NONFICTION 

Belles  Lettres 

While  Rome  Burns.  Alexander  Woollcott.  llr. 

The  Bible 
The  Psalms.  9  r. 

Matthew.  4^4  r. 

Mark.  3  r. 

Luke.  5  r. 

John.  4  r. 

Biography 

Catherine ;  The  Portrait  of  an  Empress.  Gina  Kaus, 
and 

The  Bet.  Anton  P.  Chekhov .  25  r. 

Forty-two  Years  in  the  White  House.  Irwin 
Hoover.  15  r. 

Queen  Victoria.  E.  F.  Benson.  20  r. 

Drama 

As  You  Like  It,  and 

Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

Hamlet.  William  Shakespeare.  7  r. 

Journey’s  End.  R.  C.  Sherri ff,  and 

The  Boy  Comes  Home.  A.  A.  Milne.  4  r. 

King  Lear.  William  Shakespeare.  6  r. 

Macbeth,  and 

Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,  and 
Selected  Sonnets.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 
Twelfth  Night.  William  Shakespeare.  4  r. 
Winter’s  Tale,  The.  William  Shakespeare.  5  r. 

Patriotic  Documents 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2  r. 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  and 
Washington’s  Valley  Forge  Letter  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress.  2  r. 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  Lincoln’s  First  and 
Second  Inaugural  Addresses.  1  r. 

Poetry 

Evangeline  and  Other  Poems.  13  r.  in  all. 
Evangeline.  Henry  W adsworth  Longfellow.  3  r. 
L’Allegro, 

II  Penseroso,  and 
Lycidas.  John  Milton.  1  r. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur.  Alfred  Tennyson.  1  r. 
Selected  Poems.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1  r. 

The  Raven. 

The  Sleeper. 

Annabel  Lee. 

For  Annie. 

The  Bells. 

Dreams. 

Lenore. 

The  Haunted  Palace. 

To  Helen. 

To  My  Mother. 

El  Dorado. 


Selected  Poems.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  1  r. 

Lines  Written  Among  the  Euganean  Hills. 
Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection,  near  Naples. 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 

Music,  When  Soft  Voices  Die. 

To  a  Skylark. 

Night. 

The  Cloud. 

Selected  Poems.  Alfred  Tennyson.  1  r. 

Break,  Break,  Break. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

The  Voyage  of  Maeldune. 

The  Brook. 

Ulysses. 

The  Lotus  Eaters. 

Crossing  the  Bar. 

Selected  Poems.  Robert  Browning  and  Thomas 
Gray.  1  r. 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix.  Robert  Browning. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  Robert  Browning. 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Thomas  Gray. 

Selected  Poems.  John  Keats  and  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son.  1  r. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  John  Keats. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Revenge:  A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet.  Alfred 
T  ennyson. 

Selected  Poems.  John  Keats  and  William  Words¬ 
worth.  1  r. 

To  Autumn.  John  Keats. 

On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman’s  Homer. 
John  Keats. 

When  I  Have  Fears  That  I  May  Cease  to  Be. 
John  Keats. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  John  Keats. 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.  John  Keats. 

Last  Sonnet.  John  Keats. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth.  John  Keats. 
Ode,  Intimations  of  Immortality.  William 
W  ordsworth. 

Daffodils.  William  W ordsworth. 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up  When  I  Behold.  William 
W  ordsworth. 

The  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Us.  William 
W  ordsworth. 

To  the  Cuckoo.  William  W ordsworth. 

To  a  Skylark.  William  Wordsworth. 
Selected  Poems.  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Lord 
George  Gordon  Byron.  2  r. 

Geraint  and  Enid.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Lord  George  Gordon 
Byron. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Samuel  T.  Cole¬ 
ridge.  1  r. 

Science 

Advance  of  Science,  The.  Watson  Davis  (Editor). 
26  r. 

Travel  and  Description 
Winter  in  Taos.  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan.  10  r. 


A  NEW  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
equipment. 

"The  Talking  Book  permits  all  the  blind  to  read  independent  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium.  In  terms  of 
human  benefit,  no  other  aid  for  the  blind  thus  far  developed  offers  so  much." 


Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  reader  who  finds  in  his  Talking  Book  machine 
"the  emotional  compensation  and  intellectual  stimulus  of  abundant  reading." 

The  Talking  Books  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


S-10 — Spring-driven  Model,  with  headphones — 
$25. 

AC- 12 — Electric  Model  for  Alernating  Current, 
without  headphones — $47.  Headphones  $2 
extra. 


U-10 — Universal  Electric  Model  for  Alternating 
and  Direct  Current,  without  headphones — 
#50.  Headphones  $2  extra. 

U-13 — Model  for  headphone  operation  only,  oper¬ 
ates  on  110  Volts  either  Alternating  or 
Direct  Current,  complete  with  headphones 
— $29. 


Express  charges  extra. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  Supply  of  Braille  Typewriters 

Ready  for  Shipment 

THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  incorporates  many 
of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the  more  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona 
Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  arranged  to  manufacture  this  machine  for  the  Foundation 
at  little  or  no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  char¬ 
acterizes  its  products  is  thus  assured  to  the  new  series. 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

An  improved  paper  feed  permitting  re-insertion  for  correction 
A  lever  line-spacer  allowing  for  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in  one 
operation 

A  back-space  key  to  facilitate  corrections 

An  improved  paper-release  lever  and  paper  guide  to  facilitate  easy  and 
accurate  insertion  of  the  paper 

Convenient  adjustable  margin  stops 
Air  cushion  feet  to  prevent  slipping 

A  carriage-lock  lever  designed  to  hold  the  machine  rigid  while  being 
carried 

Delivery  by  January  1,  1936.  Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3  extra. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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